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CHAPTER XXXIL 
BRIBED WITH DIAMONDS, 


This is the tale: 
I can but tell it since the time has come; 
I can but tell it simply, as it runs, 
A have ap rere 50 Sn Te Soh 


Tue effects of intense surprise are like those of a 
Violent blow. They stagger and bewilder, and such 
was the case with that treacherous piece of evidence 
— Tim Holt found suddenly brought against 

im. 

The finding of the diamond in the silken bag, which 
be wore continually suspended from his neck, seemed 
to him like magic. 

He had used every artifice of which he was capable, 
to prevent the little bag, with the almost sacred relic 
it contained, being taken from him on his being com- 
mitted to the county gaol, and this, of course, was 
now made the most of against him. But that the bag 
contained @ precious stone—and one of such vital 
bearing on his fate—he could not even now persuade 
himself to believe. 

_1: seemed more credible that the constable who had 
given evidence should be in league with some secret 
foe against him. 

Flacker’s face he did not see, and thus he lost s clue 
by which he might have associated what was now 
‘ppening with a certain mysterious visit to his prison 
fm the result of which had always somewhat puzzled 
_ The incident of the diamond seemed to give an 
impetus to the trial, and the proceedings went on much 
more glibly after that, every minor fact and insignificant 
coincidence assuming magnified git gree against 
the prisoner, when seen in the light of the one crush- 
‘ng piece of testimony. 

ve, seated by Donna Ximena’s side, noticed 
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that she watched with the closest interest every turn 
and twist in the evidence, betraying the utmost interest 
when it seemed to flag, and smiling under her veil 
whenever an involved point or doubtful fact was 
established clearly and conclusively against the pri- 
soner. 

“You take a deep interest in all this? ” he ventured 
to observe once. 

“ It is the first trial I have seen,” she replied, “and 
all is new to me. Besides, I am deeply concerned for 


the 99 lad.” 

 'Ya-as,” yawned Redgrave. 

He was not heartless, He had a quick, warm, 
sympathetic nature; yet such is the warping effect of 
education and prejudice, that he could not really feel 
himself interested in the fate of the prisoner. “ What 
did it matter which way the evidence went, or what 
was the result?” So he thought, if he did not put 
his thoughts into absolute words. The fellow was 
nobody, of no family, had no name to uphold, or 

ition to assert. Suppose he lived, or suppose 
e died, how would it affect anything worth con- 
sidering? The only point in the matter on which 
Redgrave really dwelt with indignation was that the 
representatives of noble houses should be always at the 
mercy of such nobodies. There seemed something 
positively wrong in the arrangements of Providence, 
when the daughter of an ancient house—its pride and 
ornament—could be destroyed in a moment at the 
wicked caprice of such a wretch. 
All of us, more er less, indulge in sentiments like 


ese. 

Every class thinks the class beneath it of less value 
than itself, and now and then—as in the French 
Revolution—the lowest class of all rises up and asserts 
the startling position that it considers itself—its rights 
and wrongs, its hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, and experi- 
ences, to be of quiteas much importance as may happen 
to be the case with any other class whatsoever. 

So far as his pride was tempered with modern 
notions of right and wrong, Redgrave was content 
that “the beggar” should have a fair trial—a fair race 
for his life. + 

So far as‘ Donna Ximena was concerned, he was 
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glad that the trial had its points of interest, and enter- 
tained her. 

But so far as any real sympathy with Holt went, he 
was utterly devoid of it—hecared no more for the 
man than he did for the hare whici: was going to run 
to-morrow (if they had a good find!) for his aristo- 
cratic amusement. 

It was in the nature of his vitiated, but not un- 
generous nature that this should be so. 

“There is no chance for him, is there?” Donna 
Ximena asked, presently. 

“ None, I should say,” was the reply. 

“They will convict him?” 

“ Certain.” 

“ And hang him—within what time? ” 

“ A fortnight, I suppose.” 

“ You think there is no doubt as to the result ?” 

“None.” 

“Come then. We may as well go.” 

She half rose, 

“ Stay,” said Ormond; “ they have called on him for 
his defence. You'd better hear that. It’s good fuu 
sometimes to hear a fellow defend himself.” 

They resumed their seats. 

As they did so, the prisoner, having prepared him- 
self by ing a trembling hand across his brow, and 
smoothing away the haig which straggled there iu thin 
locks, clutched at the iron rod before the bar, aud 


His voice was tremu!ous at first, but it grew louder 
and firmer. 

“My lord,” the prisoner said, “it’s little I’ve got to 
tell, and it’s soon told. It’s the truth—that’s the best 
T’ve got to say for it. The solemn truth, my lord, 
though I hardly expect you to believe it. I might 
find it hard to do so, if I was in your place, my lord, 
or in place of those gentlemen,” pointing to the jury, 
“and I can’t expect that what would be hard to me 
will be ang easier to you and the others who've to 
judge of me by what they’ve heard and by what I’ve 
got to tell em on my side.” 

He paused, as doubtful how to proceed. 

“J think we may as well——” Donna Ximena 
whispered, preparing to rise. 
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— a a ee, 
“One moment,” said Redgrave; “we may as well| had happeved. “Even then I laughed at it; but} | “‘ They sre diamonds!’ ‘phe said, ‘Le ,, 
hear what he has to say.” soon something in my mother’s face, in ber ore out!’ - , : 
Reluctantly enough the lady assented, and manner told me that she suspeeted me, and then * The bribe was too much, lora—I couldn’, 
“IT admit, my lord,—I can't deny it, in face of my| gave in. I wanted to disclose myself, so that the | resist it, and in @ minute I had pulled the cheque. 
poor, dead mother’s words—that | was in these parts } worst might be charged against me, and cleared up on | string, and she was gone. The next minute they 
at the time of the murder.” the spot. Bat she would not listen to this. She knew | were all down upon me, fifty of ’em, cursing ang 
This admission, on the of the prisoner, told | maybe, that I had as little chance then as I have now bullying me; and the Jew, my master, dashing 
against him, and he felt it; but went manfully on. of proving my innocence, and advised me to fly and | down the stairs fu the middle of ’em, took me “ 
“E had come here in secret,” he said, “for two| quit the place. Idid so, [made off for Lyndon, | the shoulders, and kicked mo into the street, | 
reasons. Qne was that I hoped and believed that| where I got such employment as I could without a/ never went back. I knew I didn’t dare show my 
something might have happened to clear up the | charaster, hanging about at stables and coach-Offices, face there any mores and when I drew the 
mystery about the burglary at Ingarstone, that went | and picking up a hard, but an honest living. One | out of my trousers’ pocket, and looked at jt 
so hard against me, and Las innocent as a lamb of any | day I was in luck, A gentleman—he was a Jew | under the lamp, and saw how costly it was, I was 
part in it.” and a foreigner—employed me to carry a carpet, bag | terrified half out of my wits, and felt that I’d mad 
“What's that? What's that?” asked the judge,| for him to a house he mentioned; and as we went | a fool of myself. I'd lost a good ‘place, and all for 
suddenly sniffing out something fresh against his vic-| along, we got into conversation. He could speak | thing that I couldn't part with, idn’t dare own 
tim. “Has there been a previous conviction against | English very well; and on the way, he seemegh) got indeed, and which, so far, was utterly useless, 
the prisoner? ” to take a liking tome. He asked mea good mang) ‘hat was how I came possessed of the bracelet, my 
“Yes, my lord,” said the clerk of the court. “For | questions about my way of life, wanted to know how lord, and many and many a time Ive cursed the da 
burglary.” much I earned a day—how I laid it out—whether I) that ever I set eyes on it. After losing my place, [ 
His lordship threw up his hands—an action not! liked depending on chance for my daily bread, and: @ | Was-thrown oy the world again, and moocting with a 
unobserved by the jury, and not intended to escape | good deal more of the same sort. I answered him| sailor at a public-house down Wapping way, be 
their notice, and in that act pantomimically threw tle | fairly; and whea we parted, he made a note of my | persuaded me to go to America. He said they didn't 
weight of hig opinion into the scale against the | name in his pocket-book—it was one I had taken, for | cave about character there; that s amart lad would get 
prisoner. I dared not use my own name—and told me to eall | on justas well without one as with one. So I was 
“T had heped,” continued the latter, “that some-| next day. You needn't doubt but what I called, for I | tempted to work my passage out in his ship, There 
thing had happened to clear me, at least, in my father’s | was heartily sick of hanging abont and living from | were @ good many on board, my lord, like myself, 
eyes, I didn’t care for the rest; but I did eare for! hand to mouth; and there I saw the Jéwish going to America as a place where character diin't 
him, and his good opinion was more to me than all } again, anda French lady as well; and, after gooddeal | count, and they were a rough lot to fall among. We 
the world,” of hadn’t been at sea four days before some of 'em 
Morris Holt, sitting in court with his head bowed |' at the house, and agreed to engage me in that quarrelled with the food and the hard work, and the 
down, must have heard the words, but he did not! It was a strange house, my lord; but ae my brutal officers, who didu’t treat us like flesh and blood; 
show that they had reaclied his ears by any oufward| was done in the basement, I couldn’t make out whatt grumbled and swore a bit, and then a cry 
sign. He remained immovable as a statue. went on in it. All I discovered was, that it was kept | was. got up that the rats, as they us, Were 
“ And there was another reason,” his son went on, | open all night, and that about the time I Went to bed, | mutinous. On this some some cut 
perceiving this with a sigh; “an. sineeit must all come | in a cupboard im the kitchen, a night-porter took his 
out, I won't shrink from mentioning this wit) the | station at the door, and people, ladies and gentlemen, 
rest. I had asweetleart, my lord—a young woman | kept on coming and going’ till daybreak.” 
who—who—anyhow | was fond of her, and not less{ “ Was this house in the hbourhood of the Hay- 
fond when I came back after four years, and found | market?” asked thé judge, who wae growing dread- 
that—that she had left and gone nobody knew where. | fully impatient at the story. 
These, my lord, were the reasons that brought me} No, my lord; it was in Great Parrock Strect.” I found myself 
back; and when I found that nothing had happened| There was a slight commotion im court. We Were removed, 
to take the ‘lame off me, and that my father was still Cecil Ingarstone, who sat next his father, ameng i wae there that Andrew Nolan, who 
hard against me, and that Janet—that my sweetheart | the magistrates, had with difficulty suppressed a.cry, murder spel with my- 
was gone, E didu’t care to show myself in the place | and his eyes wandered to Donna Ximena’s face, amd ad of young 
—I hadn't the heart to do it—but hid myself, and | were fixed on it as if by some species of fascination, i wit larking in the street and creat- 
only showed te my peer, dead mother, who was good The name mentioned was that of the street fj} ings disturbance.” 
to me to the last, and all that a mother could be, | which he had waited go long on a memorable night. “Nover mind that,” interrapted the judge, who 
though she died heart-broken, believing I was guilty} Donna Ximena must have known this, and mast | was getting dreadfully impationt/by this timé, “we've 











to the end.” have Been conscious of the movement on the nothing. wo do with soy charge against Andrew 
He stopped, and again passed his nervous hand} the young lerd; bub she did not expose herco Nolan : - 


across his brew. ness by. the slightest sign of emotion, except eneh as Demag greed my lord,” said poor Tim, “to 

“ That night,” he resumed, “ that night this murder | the dark veil might ae hidden. say whet I knew to clear him of the suspicion of 
happened, I was sKulking as usual in the woods, wait- Theeprisoner went on. havingyany hand inthe taking Lady Ingarstone’s life.” 
ing for the time when father would be away with the “ {wasn’t many weeks,” he said, “ before the secret “Tt would have been better if you had done 60 
keepers, and I might see my mother, and get @ loaf} of the place came out. ‘They couldn’t conceal it, and | before the magistrates,” suggested his lordship. 
from her. There had been gay doings at Ingarstone | I found I was in servicein ® gaming-house. It was} ‘I couldn't,” was his reply. ‘‘ My temper woulda’ 
that day, and a crowd of people were about, and this} kept by the foreign Jew, who, they said, came over | let me. I was so angry with him for getting me into 
made it hard for me to hide, and yet keep near the | from Baden-Baden, where he had a large establish- | trouble again, thoxgh it was none of his fault, 1 own 
cottage. There was a five sunset that evening, as I| ment, and madame his French wife. hén they | with my dying breath that I couldu’t. Well, in all my 
well remember; the sky was one sheet of flame, and| found that 1 knew all about it, and that I did my | troubles on board ship I still clung to the diamonds. 
as I lay up in a tree watching it, I could see on all} work well, and was steady, and could be trusted, they | It was not easy to secrete them; but I did, thinking! 
sides of me, down among the other trees, because of | promoted me, They made me day-porter, which | should be able to part with ‘em in America, where they 
the bright light. Preseutly, as it was fading away,| wasn't much of a place, and, in time, under night- | are less particular than we in England. But whee I 
I heard a sudden crackling aud crushing among the| porter. It was my duty to,look to the door when my | found myself in prison, with little chance of getting 
underwood, and, looking down, I saw a woman making | superior was called away ; to help turn out noisy and | off, I began to think the best use I could make of the 
her way past me, and out toward the open country,| drunken peopl who came to the house; to run | bracelet was to buy my escape with it. So I set abot 
and I noticed that she was panting, and puffing, and| for cabs, and do other odd: jobs as I was ordered. | thinking who I might b with most chance of 
helping herself on with her arms, like a wild woman.| Well, my lord, I was getting into the ways of the | success, and unluckily for him, my choice fell on 
As she reached the tree where I lay in the branches, | place, jr cay one night, there was a great disturbance | Andrew Nolan. I laid a trap for him and he fell into 
she stumbled and half fell, and then looked back in| there. I never knew the rights of it—but it was said | it; and so I got free off, and in time worked my 47 
terror, as if she expected to be pursued. In that| a woman had cheated at cards; and some took her | back to England. ‘That's the truth, gentlemen,’—be 
moment the red sunshine was on her face, and I saw parts and some were against her; and* there were | addressed the jury for the first time,—“ and the whole 
it distinctly—I should know it among a@ thousand, | high words, and then blows; and it waa said that the | truth. The diamonds came into my possession that 
my lord. Though it was flushed end swollen, and the | man who accused her tried to stab her with a knife; | way and no other; and as tothemurder, |’d no more 0 
perspiration ran down it in great beads, I learnt it so | and that she drew a pistol from her bosom, and faced | do with it. than, the child unborn. That is the trath, 
by heart that I've never forgotten it—I can see it this | them.all. However that might be, we porters. were | gentlemen ; if they were the last words I was ever to 
very minute.” called up; and just as I was rushing up-staizs | utter, I should say again—that is the truth.” 

Was it a suppressed moan that disturbed the intense | towards the playing-rooms, I wasstopped by a woman He had done, 
silence of the cuurt as the prisoner paused ? who came tearing over the stairs—her hair all down, The monotonous murmur of his voice died away, 

He started as if he heard it. her clothes torn, a pistol in her hand, and such a wild | and was succeeded. by a pause of dead silence. 

Still it might have been nothing. look about her, that I stood aside to let. her pass, half-| It wasg.interrupted by the rising of a white, bald- 

Convinced that this was so, he went on. frightened at the look of ber.. AsI did, my Jord, I | headed, crimson-faced juror, who wanted to put 4 

“The woman stayed thete only a few moments, | saw tiiat it was the same woman who'd fled away that | question to the prisoner. , 
just long enough to recover herself; then turned. her | night when I lay hid in the tree.” . “You can’t question the prisoner, sir,” said the 
face from the sun, scrambled up, and dashing through} “ You knew it for the same. woman? ” asked. the a pany “ What is it you want to know? 
the bushes, disappeared. She was a wofully, shabby |, judge. ““T want to know whether when this bracelet was 
woman, dirty and ragged; but as she stooped down [ “Yes. The light of the red lamp in the hall was | in his possession he noticed that there was & stone 
saw that she had a silver ehain round her neck, and a|,upon her just as the red light of the sunset had been | missing from it?” 
little silver cross hung from it upon her bosom. | on her face that night, and she was just ae fierce and |. “I did,” the prisoner volunteered to answer. 
I didn’t doubt at the time but that she had done some- | terrified and eager to get away.” “ The stone was gone before the bracelet came into 
thing wrong and was making off; but L had no idea “*Let me out!’ she gasped in my ear. your ion ?” asked the juror. 
of what had happened. I didn’t know till Inte that} ‘I shook my head. “ Yes.” 3 
night—quite late—that Lord Ingarstone’s daugliter| “*Let me. out, I tell you!’ she shrieked; and she}, ‘ Then how do you account for being in possession 
had been robbed and murdered. When I heard that, | levelled the pistol full at my face. of it ?” asked he of the white head and p 
I never thought that it would touch me: in any “ At the same time, there was a clattering of, foot- it,” 
way; it was my mother fit put the thought/| steps on the stairs; they were flying down. after her, “T don’t account for it, I can’t account for 7 
into my head that as the mutderer could not be| a whole troop of them. She gave one) despairing Holt. “I swear to you that when I peat 
found, and as I was lurking about in the noigh-| glance up the stairs; then, seeing her chance desperate, | this court this morning I had no idea that it woul 
bourhood, I might come to be suspected of what | she tore a bracelet Off her arm, and put into my hand. | foundon me. I have never seen it before. 
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The purple juror shook his white head doubtfally. 
All his eleven compatriots shook their heads doubt- 
fully, sud the ‘marmur taking its rise in their box, 
qent round the court that this was a very lame story 
—a very lame story, indeed. 

And with this im ion on their minds, they 
tarned to listen to the judge’s sumnting up. 





CHAPTER XXXIIL 
THE BLACK CAP ON, 
Asentence. Come! pre { 
; Pee Merehént of Vente 
beaven have mercy on thee—man has none! 
var’ The Horatti. 


Taat after the bewilderment of evidence, counsel’s 
speeches, and prisener’s defence, the judge should 
interpose, as & disitrtérested party, and put the case 
clearly and concisely before the jury, seems a whole- 
gome and sensible arrangement. 

Yet even this is liable to abuse. 

Human nature clothed in ermine is very like human 
nature without that distinction ; it fs just as open to 
prejudice, tty’ annoyances and “foregone concla- 
¢ions,” ond. with @ judge is influenced by any con- 
sideration against a prisoner, his power over those in 
whose hands for the moment are “the issues of life 
and death” is terrible to contemplate. 

Now, on various grounds, my lord the judge took a 
decided view in opposition to poot Tim Holt. 

Among other reasons, he couceived an aversion to 


him—first, because his alleged victim belonged to the | 


apper classes, and his lurdship’s sympathieswere 
tatirely with the aristocracy; secondly, 
had been a previous conviction against the prisonet ; 
thirdly, because he had dared to defend himself, which 
gave his lordship more trouble, and audaciously to set 
apa defence which his lordship did not beli-ve, bat, 
on the contrary, regarded as a tissue uf lies from be- 
ginning to end, sich as no ove but a very abandened 
petson indeed would have had the daring to concoct 
or the impudence te give utterance to. 

In respect of these things, his lordship regarded 
the prisoner with adverse feelings, and, in con- 
eequence, his summing up was dead against hie vic- 
tim—as much so asif his lordship had been « third 
counsel for the prosecution, instead of occupying the 
jadgment seat. 

The prisoner’s defence had done him no good. 

It was too wild, too improbable and unlikely. 

But this summing-up of my lord’s settled every- 
thing. .The prisoner listened to it with a shudder. 
It seemed as if he could feel the halter round his neck, 
the noose under liis left ear, and tlie boards beneath 
his feet beginning to tremble, preparatory to the 
shooting of the fatal bolt. 

Strong as the case against him was, and as he had 
felt it from the first to be, he never saw it in all its 
hideous deformity until now, when it was’ pieced and 
patched together, its rough edges dovetailed one into 
‘the other, its loosest particles caught up, arranged, and 

resented in a firm, compact, and terrible form, m0 

ess deadly than if a bayonet lad been pointed at the 
victim's breast. 

Tim Holt groaned. 

He knew that the eyes of the crowd fixed on him 
Were momentarily growing niore stony, and that the 
faces around him were darkening and séttling into 
pitiless rigidity. He knew also that, had it been per- 
mitted, maddening cries and imprecations would have 
burst forth, and he would have cowered down under 
@ storm of popular execration. 
pe ys jord ceased, he had no hope of anything 

ut death. ‘ 

It seemed @ mockery, that charge to the jury to 
“consider their verdict.” 

The laying together of heads, the whispered con+ 
ference, the request of the foreman for permission to 
tetire—all was but a useless protracting of suspense— 
po suspense, that was over; but of the prisoner's 

ry } 


For one mortal hour did the jury remain “ in ‘some 
private and secure place without fire or candle,” as 
tle charze to the sheriff went, and all that time Tim 
Holt stood at the bar, hopeless and helpless, as certain 
‘of bis fate as if it had already been pronounced. 

At length the buzz of Conversation, which had 
‘prung up like a breeze in court, suddenly subsided. 

The jury had returned to their box. 

a silence ensued, 

en the clerk of the 
on aaa court, addressing the twelve 

“Geutlemen of the jury, are you agreed w our 
verdict? Do you find the prt to at the ter guilty 
or Hot guilty ?” 

. Dead silence again; but only for an instant, and in 
ae instant the purple foreman with the white head 

ad risen, and had made answer in « deep, plethoric 
Voice: 


“ Guilty, my lord!” 


use there | 


“ And that is the verdict of you all?” | 

The foreman bosved. 

Then followed a scene which is, of all others, the 
most painful that can be witnessed in a court of 

ustice, and one which, however often witnessed, never 
ils to strike the mind with a sense of awe and 
solemnity. 

Following the custom handed down from barbarous 
ages, his lordship took the three-cornered hat which 
formed part of his official costume, and which has come 
to bé called “ the black cap,” and placing it upon his 
head, intimated by that act that he was about to pass 
on the prisoner the extreme sentence of the law. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” said te clerk of the court— 
a dapper little man, whose utterance was affected by 
excessive snuff-taking—“ have you anything to say 
why séntence should not be passed upon you? ” 

It was.a mere form. 

The prisoner had nothing to say. 

Then his lordship said : 

“ Prisoner at the bar,” you have been found guilty 
by a jury of your countrymen, and upon the very 
clearest evidence, of one of the most barbarous and 
atrocious offences that has ever disgraced the crimi- 
hal records of this country. Most entirely do I con- 
cur in the conclusion at which the jury, whose painful 
duty it has been to investigate this case, have arrived. 
I may say now, when no word of mine can affect or 
prejudice your fate, that their verdict was the only 
otie at which men of intelligence, men of sagacity and 
knowledge of the world could have arrived, upon the 
, evidence submitted to them. Never in the whole 
course of my judicial experience, has it been my let to 
. Investigate tlie circumstances «ttending a fouler crime, 
and never was one brouglit home more fully or more 
satisfactorily against its perpetrator. "Peteceee at the 
bar, you have, if possible, aggravated the 6ffence of 
which you have been guilty, by setting up a defence 
which is at once.a proof of a most depraved and de- 
based mind, and an itisult tothe common-sense of this 
court. I will notonly go the length of saying that no 
one here present believes the statement you havo 
made; but I will go further and express my opinion 
that it is a monstrois tissue of falsehood, such as 
could not be try. Itis now my solemn duty, prisoner 
at the bar, to pass of you the extreme sentence of the 
law. The jury have adjudged you guilty of murder— 
‘a crime at which all nature revolts—and the penalty 
of that offence fs deatii. The sentence upon you, 
therefore, is that you be removed lence and taken to 
the place whence you came, and that you be there 
hanged by the neck until you are dead. And may 
the Lord-have mercy upon your soul.” 

The sentence was passed. 

The black cap was removed. 

Like cats, the gaolers in charge approached their 





prey. 

Suddenly—while they were in the very act of 
es wee him—he looked up and screamed out. 

“ My lord! my lord!” he shrieked.. “ She is there ! 
The woman I saw—she who gave me the diamonds, is 
there at your side! ” ; 

He pointed with his hand in a fierce and frantic 
manner as he spoke. 

‘Remove the prisuner,” said the judge, angrily. 

“But, my lord! Hear me! for mercy’s, suke hear 
me! Sheis there. There!” 

The goalers seized him; but he fought and strug- 
gled with them, using his hands, his feet, and his 
teeth in a mad fury, and all the time shouting ; 

"She is there! . Great heavens! Gone, gone!” 

They had him on the floor as he uttered the last 
words in a dull despairing cry, and bore him out of 
the court. 

By that time half the spectators had crowded ont, 
and among them Donna Ximena, She walked by 
Cecil Tngarstone’s side. 

But he did not offer her his arm. 





OHAPTER XXXIV. 
. BANISHED. 


Ay, but patience! Yet a little, 
And there dawns a brighter day, 
For there @ a God of 
And be sure he will repay. 

Ir was said-that for five long years the Weir had 
been haunted on moonlight ts by the beautiful 
wraith of Lydia Ingarstone; but after sentence of 
death had been pronouticed on her murderer, the form 
was seen no more, 

Blood for blood had been rendered oP i the per- 
turbed spirit was satisfied, and could rest in 

With the village gossips this was gravely stated in 
confirmation of the justice of the sentence, and of the 
awful fate which had overtaken Radical Holt, and’ 
which, by the way, every one of them had predicted 

ears anid years ago. 

*“ And to think,” people said, “how narrowly the 
gy man had escaped, and how nearly poor, innocent 

0 





lan had suffered in his stead!” 





Perhaps Nolan himself derived less satisfaction than 
anybody from the thought of the fate he had esca 

All the while there was uncertainty about it, he had 
been eager to assert his innocerce, and more par- 
ticularly after the interview in which Beatrice had 
given him her assurance that what had occurred 
should net unduly prejudice her mind against him. 

But no sooner did he hear that he was free to quit 
the court and to go his way, than his heart misgave 
him as to his position and his future. 

As he left the court, no friendly eye was turned 
upon him, and not a soul came forward to offer him a 
cordial pressre of the hand. Lord Ingarstone, he no- 
ticed, was absorbed in gallant attentions toward Donna 
Ximena ; his son Cecil was self absorbed, with a cloud 
of melancholy on his brow, such as Nolan had never 
observed before. As to Redgrave, the aristocrat, what 
was it to him what became of a fellow of no birth, a 
mere plebeian rival, long since cut out, in Beatrice’s 
estimation ? 

None of these could be expected to go out of their 
way for the purpose of congratulating him on his 
narrow escape, and least of all Redgrave, who, Nolan 
was convineed, regarded him with deadly enmity, 
though, in simple truth, Ormond’s real feeling was one 
of utter indifference, 

It was not until late in the day that Nolan heard of 
the singular cause of Beatrice’s absence from the court. 
When he did hear of it, he determined to go at once 
to Ingarstone to make inquiries and leave a message 
of condolence, and he was in the act of securing a 
vehicle to convey him from the assize town, when 
Ormond Redgrave came up. 

“I owe you an apology, Mr. Nolan,” ho said, 
haughtily, “for any pain or inconvenience you may 
have suffered through my act. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on the turn events have taken.” 

“T accept your apologies and your congratulations 
at their true worth,” replied the other, coldly. “ Itcan 
matter little to a person of your exalted origin and 
hereditary claims what becomes of a man whose vir- 
tues and vices are his own, and who is independent of 
ancestry—to which you owe everything.” 

“You are severe,” said Ormond, touched in the 
tenderest point. 

“T am at least honest,” was the retort. 

“No doubt.” i 

“T am net content that my forefathers should have 
exercised that virtue—and that it should have died 
with them!” 

“ Sir ! ” 

“Nor have I learned to put ancestry in place of 
honour.” 

aren Redgrave turned from crimson to a deadly 
white. 

‘* You are insultiag me,” he said. 

“Do you think so?” the other sneered; “you are 
quite at liberty to do so.” 

“ By heaven, sir, this languageis beyond endurance,” 
cried Redgrave. “ Did we live in other countries, I 
shoull ask you to give me the satisfaction of a gen- 
tleman.” 

“ As it is,” interrupted Nolan, with great bitterness, 
“you will doubtless apply to a magistrate to protect 
yourself against a possible breach of the peace—in 
other words, against the punishment which an honest 
man always desires to give a scoundrel.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before 
Redgrave had raised a riding-whip which he carried, 
and was in the act of bringing it down across his 
rival’s face. Another moment, and it would have left 
ared stinging brand there, not easily to be effaced. 
But, as it happened, Cecil Ingarstone coming up be- 
hind, was fn time to catch at the thong, risking the 
danger of tearing his hand as he did so; and thus 
the assault was prevented. 

“What the deuce does this mean?” he inquired, 
interposing himself between the two angry men. 

“Tt means,” cried Redgrave, “ that this fellow has 
insulted me in a manner whicl I dare not overlook, 
and that sooner or later he will have to answer te me 
for it.” 

“ Whenever you please, and in whatever manner 
you please,” said Nolan, contemptuously. 

He felt that he had gone a little too far—that his 
impetuosity had led him into the wrong, so far as 
conduct was concerned, and like most men who know 
themselves to blame, he bore hard upon the individual 
he had insulted. 

It is human nature for a man to act in this way. 
We all @o it. Weare all hard upon those whom we 
have injured. 

Cecil Ingarstone was both astonished and hurt. 

“Pray, gentlemen,” he said, “let us have no ill- 
words. If there is any difference between you, let me 
act as umpire between you; or, here is my father— 
he is approaching with Donna Ximena; and I am sure 
both will be deeply grieved at what has passed.” 

Lord Ingarstone came up at the mement. 

“What is it?” he asked. “High words! In- 
flamed looks! Why, hang me if you doen't look, gen- 
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tlemen, as if you contemplated a meeting. Hang it! | 
no; there are no meetings now—no chaHenges, no 
seconds, no getting up to Chalk Farm before sunrise. 
All went out with the Regency. Nothing of the sort 
since beards and stable-manners came in. Nothing 
left us—no refinement, no politeness, and, ‘pon my life, 
mons’ous little honour, I begin to think.” 

“My lord,” ssid ve, impatiently, “I have | 
been grossly insulted by this man; but the Regency 
has left me just sufficient politeness to say that I don't 
ryote allude to the matter farther in the preseuce of 
a Oy 

And he bowed to the donna. 

“T also,” said Nolan, “ will, with permission, take 
my leave.” 

“Stay!” cried Donna Ximena. “ Cannot I inter- 
pose? This, I believe, is Mr. Nelan?” 

The person alluded to bowed. 

“I thought so,” continued the lady; “and I am 
sure we are all too glad at his escape not to desire 
that his good fortune may be unclouded by any un- 
pleasant feeling. Is it not so?” 

“Exactly, ‘pon my life,” said Lord Ingarstone. 

“ You are very good,” rejoined Nolan, stiffly. 

“ What do you say, Redgrave?” asked the donna, 
with unnecessary familiarity of tone. 

“JT had no other feeling,” he replied. 
fact, offering my-congratulations when—— 

“ When I was unpolite enough to set them down at 
their true worth,” said Nolan. “I was wrong, I dare 
say. We sons of the sea have antiquated notions of 
honour, honesty, and the rest of it, and a rough-and- 
ready way of putting our thoughts into words; and 
we den’t shrink from the consequences of our words, 
either. But, for the present, I’m willing to admit that 
—I was to blame.” 

“You hear?” asked the donna of Redgrave. 

He heard. He also felt the tones in which the 
words were spoken, and which jarred upon him like 
a discord in music. Nor was it possible for him to be 
unconscious of the dangerous light that glared in 
Nolan's clear blue eye. 

But iv spite of all this he controlled himself suffi- 
ciently to smile and bow, and so the exertions of Donna 
Ximena to restore peace seemed crowned with com- 
plete success. 

“And now,” Ingarstone said, “let us be moving 
towards home. ‘The carriage waits down in tlhe 
hollow. By the way, Nolan, when do you leave this 
part of the world?” 

A harmless question enough, yet it pierced the heart 
of the young sailor like a dagger. 

It was his disnsissal. 

“* At once, I suppose,” he answered. 

“ Ah, s0 soon? Always glad to hear of you, you 
know. Mons’ous glad! Adieu!” 

He shook his gloved left hand, and turned upon his 
heel. 

The rest followed. 

AU, except Redgrave, uttered some senseless part- 
ng words, and bade him farewell with a meaningless 
company-smile, 

The next minute he stood alone in the road. 

Alone—crushed—desolate—heart-broken. 

What had passed, brief as it had been, had served 
to show Andrew Nolan how utterly changed was his 
position in the present, and how futile were his hopes 
in the future. In himself he felt now as ke had felt 
two mouths ago—a little sadder, perhaps, a little more 
disposed to believe in a cruel, remorseless destiny ; 
but in other respects the same. But all this wasa 
delusion. ‘The world was prepared to teach him that, 
on the shortest notice—nay, the lesson had already 
beguu—Lord Ingarstone had given him the first in- 
sight into it. 

The Andrew Nolan who had come as a suitor to his 
lordship’s daughter was not, however he might delude 
himself, the Andrew Nolan who stood in that dusty 
highroad on his way from a court in which he had 
been arraigned as guilty of enormous crimes, and 
from which he had been dismissed—simply for want 
of evidence to establish his guilt. 

They were different beings. 

And herein lay the proof of it. 

The one had been welcomed to Ingarstone as the 
honoured guest of its noble owner. 

The other had been banished from that lordly 
domain, and from the being whose radiant loveliness 
made it the one spot of earth dear to his heart, and 
with those seemingly civil words—*“ Always be glad 
to hear of you.” 

If, in place of those smooth words, the Lord of 
Ingarstone could have waved a flaming sword before 
the paradise over which he had control, it would not 
have been more effectual for his design. 

“T am shut ouf—I can return to Ingarstone no 
more!” cried Nolan, in a transport of mingled anger 
and emotion. “ Heartless wretches! What have I 
done that I deserve this? Stay—stay! is it her wish? 


“T was, in 





Do these hollow aristocrats all smile and lie through | ‘pe 


‘ir smiles? Could mere politeness have prompted | 


her words when she said, ‘I have confidence in your 
innocence; and should that be demonstrated, it will 
not be my feult if all between us is not as it was 
before.’ No, no; she meant it. The barrier is not 
of her raising. It is this upstart Redgrave—this 
flippant idler—who has availed himself of my misfor- 
tunes to prosecute his suit. He has poisoned Ingar- 
stone’s mind; lie has won over the foolish boy, her 
brother, and he now hopes to carry all before him, 
while I—I am as helpless as if the ocean flowed 
between me and the object of my adoration.” 

He paced to and fro in the dusty road, thinking 
over these things, aud exasperating ‘himself with his 
own thoughts. 

There was no motive for him to leave the spot. No 
place in all the world had more attraction for him 
than any other place, except Ingarstone. 

Always except Ingarstone, which he could not hope 
ever to enter more. . 

The closing shades of evening found him still 
pacing the dusty road, or resting upon the stile over 
which the party had disappeared, and still his mind 
had found neither peace nor rest; the past continued 
to torment him, the present was a blank, the future a 

ue horror. 

n all this time it was chiefly against Redgrave that 
his anger was directed. ve had 
him, Redgrave had played the part of a traitor, Red- 
grave was then, for all he knew, enjoying the reward 
4 his treachery in the smiles and caresses of Beatrice 

D ne. 

“By heaven!” cried Nolan, tortured beyond en- 
durance at the bare thought of all this, “I would 
give my life to be revenged on this man! ” 

As he spoke, there flashed upon his mind the words 
which had passed between him and the gipsy- 
woman down in the ekn-copse, and then, by a swift 
transition, his thoughts reverted to the midnight 
visitor in the prison, his words, and. the packet placed 
in bis hands. 

“Revenge!” he exclaimed. “ Why, unless I am 
deluded and befooled, I have the means of, securing 
it in my own hands. It is here—here in this 
packet!” 

He drew frem his breast, as he spéke, the parch- 
ment envelope which had been entrusted to his keep- 
ing, and with a hasty thumb and finger tore it open. 

The vexy first words iu it forced an exclamation of 
astouisument from his lips. 

‘ (To be continued.) 





THE STEPMOTHER, 
_——@—_— 
OHAPTER XXXVL 
Courage, my soul! I am stili rich in friende, 
speeds Sean mee 
It sends and proves to me one faithful heart 
Of the hypocrite no more! Think not his loss 
* Was that which strikes this pang! No more of him! 
Dear to my heart, and honoured, were they 
And he—the first—yea, he did traly love me! 
He—he has not deceived me. 
The Death of Wallenstein. 

Aone in the streets of the greas city, restless with 
fever and wild with deliriwm, Esther knew not whither 
she went, and theught not of her destination beyond 
the wild fancy we have recorded. 

The bloed coursed madly through her veins, and 
her skin was burning with fever-heat, as she hastened 
on with unnatural strength, muttering to herself: 

“Dear Harry! How happy we are! What a 
lovely summer’s day this is, and how typical of our 
joyous lives!” 

She laughed a low, sweet laugh, while the blinding 
mist and sleet swept rudely into her face, tearing 
away her veil, and the wind threw open her cloak, 
exposing her tender frame to the pitiless cold. 

But the fancies of the young girl caused her to 
mutter of shady bowers, covered with vine-leaves, in 
the country, and of sultry summer noons by the side 
of gentle brooks, with flowers and sunlight and songs 
of birds. 

She hastened on, passing through streets filled with 
teeming erowdsp and glittering with gaslight, and 
finally approachng a deserted wharf. 

The dark, dank water below her, the driving sleet, 
the slippery pav t, all d for a t to 
bring her back to the barsh realities of the world, and 
she moaned. 

“My father is dead! Harry is lost tome! Oh, Iam 
so weary—so weary! J want to lie down and go to 
sleep, never to wake again! How cool that water 
looks, while I am consuming with heat! If I were 
to lie down under it, I need never wake again—could 
rest peacefully for ever!” 

She took a step forward, and tried te collect her 
thoughts, and seemed about to make the plunge that 
would for ever end her miseries, when a figure ap- 
‘peared behind a neighbouring post, anda gruff voice 
exclaimed * 





lenounced |. 


= ———.. 

“ What are you abeut there, Woman?” 

Recalled to herself, Esther looked up, beholding by 
the dismal light of a ooone advancing figury 
of a policeman, and she imm: ‘ely took to flight. 

She did not pause until she felt herself oft 
pursuit, and in a wide and handsome street, ling 
with fine residences. 

Here her wearineas compelled her to walk slowly 
and as she looked at the windows, she saw hay, 
wives awaiting their husbands’ return, or childish 
faces looking for their fathers, whose love was the 
sun of their little lives. 

How her heart ached as she saw these things! 

Occasionally she paused with a wistful look, as shy 
ee ai through the half-opened peer lovi 
iamuy gr t ti g 80 painf with her 
isolation and 1 misery! . - 

Sometimes a familiar tune or song she had loved ty 
play to Harry, entranced her, and she would stop tp 

ear it through, regardless of the curious smiles aj 
sneers of passers-by, and then move on. 

The hard rain beating upon her face and hej 
sometimes drove away the mists of delirium, by 
could not cool the fever rieting in her veins, nor dis 
pel the aching pain that radiated from the centre oj 
er heart through every nerve in her system. 

“Oh, ~Harry!” she whispered, looking upwari 
through the rain at the heavy cfouds hiding the sky, 
“dear Harry, how I have loved you-—how I do love 
Oh, that we might both die, and be re-united, 





you! 


never more to part throughout eternity ! 
With this wild prayer on her lips, she hurried op, 

suddenly encountering a clerical-looking man, who 

“og an umbrella, and who ran i 
r 


Y agains 


“ Excuse me, madam,” he began, but the light from 
an adjacent dwelling falling upon her costume, he 
gicpped short in his apelogy, and added severely, 
“Young woman, turn from the error of your ways, 
or it wiil soon be too late! I must rebuke sin, wher- 
ever I find it: and perchance a word to you now will 
be a word spoken in season, and result in the saving 
of your soul. Listen to me——” 

Poor Esther had listened, without comprehending s 
word he said, her thoughts tending again to delirium, 
and the fever seeming to be renewed; so she gavea 
low and unconscious laugh and passed on, leaving tle 
clerical-looking gentleman to bemoan her hardness of 
heart and love of sin, as he continued his journey. 

“T will never, never go back to him!” she thought, 
in one of the periods when her reason seemed clear 
and active. “ Better death ten thousand times thas 
the kiss of Pierre Russell! Ob, I wish I were dead!’ 

‘With the wish a thought vf what might have been 
came over her, almost depriving her of censciousness, 
and she sank upon a deorstep, and pictured to herself, 
with a strange forgetfulness of time and place, tle 
happiness she would have enjoyed as the wife o! 
Harry Moreland! She thought how true and genuine 
he was, how thoroughly honest and manly his entire 
nature, and her heart yearned towards him withs 
dreary sickness that seemed worse than death. 

She leaned her head upon the above her, with 
the rain drenching her yo cloak and dress, and 
thought of the old happy, lovelit days, when life was 
but one long, sweet boliday ; and injustice, wrong, aud 
villainy were to her but empty names. 

No tears came with the recollection, but fora fe# 
moments it seemed as if a strange peace was brooding 
ever her heart, and as if she heard sweet voices and 
celestial music. : 

This mood soon passed away, and the hot paipin 
her head deepened, and she lost control of her reasn- 
ing faculties again. } 

“There is no rest for me,” she moaned, drearily, 
arising from the hard stone steps and looking ov 
upon the wet street, “I must on andon! No rest 
until my limbs give out—until the burden of life 
pos from my weary shoulders! But I sm 8 


She descended to the street, and soon removed her 
bonnet, with the hope of easing the pain in her head, 
but the chill rain could not do that, so she put it op 
again, and tottered slowly on. : 

She was walking slowly and quietly along, whisper- 
ing the tale of her wrongs to herself, when she 
a fashionable hotel, where a party of young med, of 
the kind that most frequent the entrances of taverns 
and hotels, were lounging. : 

Perhaps the wildness of her manner attracted their 
attention, for they immediately sprang into the street 
in pursuit of her. 

Fear lent poor Esther wings; but she suddenly 
slipped on the sleety pavement, and was caught by tle 
foremost of her pursuers. ra) : 

“See here, boys,” he cried, dragging his captiv? 
toa , laa in the vicinity. “Let's see whether eu" 
prize is worth anything!” 

His companions followed, and placed themselves 
behind their leader, in positions to catch 4 view of the 





girl's face. 
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Her wild eyes, her bright red cheeks, heightening 
per beauty, her splendid attire, all caught their atten- 


von What a beauty! what a prize! and her clothes 
are of the richest and most fashionable kind. See 
those jewels! Come, my lovely queen,” he added, 
“give us & kiss all around ! ” 

His companions laughed, and repeated the insult. 
With the combived energy of fever and despair, Bsther 
‘erked herself from the ruffian's grasp, leaving her 
cloak in his hands, and darted away through the rain. 

“Catch her boys,” shouted the leader; “she shall 

y for this!” 

With a wild and agonizing fear that: made itself 
felt through her partial delirium, Esther exerted 
every nerve to further her flight, turning corners and 
crossing streets, still hearing behind her the boisterous 
shouts of her pursuers, although they grew fainter 
and fainter, as if the distance was growing between 
them. 


On—on, through the rain and sleet, over the 
slippery pavement, her brain seeming on fire, and 
her veins to run molten lead, with frenzied movement 
and strength born of her wild delirium—on, on till a 
deathly faintness res ever her, sparks of fire ap- 
peared to float before ber vision, and all things began 
to blend in ene mad scene of cliaos! 

And then, with an instinctive but unconscious 
desire to get out of the rain, every @rop of which 
now seemed to her tobe drops of fire eating inte her 
flesh and head, she tettered up a flight ef steps be- 
longing to a stately dwelling, and fell moaning upon 
them. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
"Tis decided! 
Tis well! I have received a sudden cure L 
From all the pangs of doubt: with steady stream 
Once more my life-bloed lows! die 


Tue demand of Elinor Stropes for the payment of 
the note Harry had given her mother came very un- 
expectedly upon him. 

Being “on demand,” it was legally due at any 
moment, although: Mrs. Willis had positively de- 
clared that she would not present it until he should 
ask to pay it. 

“I’m astonished at this step,” he ejaculated, with 
pain and surprise. “Had I foreseen this event, I 
would not have borrowed the money.” 

“ Had my mother foreseen late events, perhaps she 
would not Lave lent it,” responded Elinor, with an 
air of persistence. “ Purposes change with events, 
you know!” 

Harry reflected, looking troubled. 

“You can readily conceive what such a demand is 
to a man in my situation,” he soon declared, in a 
deep-moved voice. “ ‘I'he sum in question consti- 

tuted all my capital, and I have had it in use but a 
short tine—not a quarter of the time necessary to 
ecaive me to withdraw it without sacrificing my whole 
bustuess.” ake 

“Oh, I know nothing about money matters,” was 
the response of Elinor; “and, of course, I cannot 
understand your observations, All I knowis, that the 
note is payable on demand, and that events have oc- 
curred to render the money necessary.” 

Harry again neused upon his situation. 

“It will ruin me to pay it,” he said, with increased 
agitation. “I do not know how to speak to my part- 
ner about it. What will he say ? What will be the 
result of such an exhibition of my circumstances? 
Just as I am getting well established in business, too! 
I'm sorry—sorry !” 

His evident distress appeared to cause his com- 
panion a positive satisfaction. She subdued the sort 
of malicious sparkle in her eyes, however, and de- 


“I am sure that mother had no thonght of distressing 
you. She presumed that you would have no treuble 
about the repayment. I think she lent you the 
mouey in the hope that—that you would become one 
—— yee es stammered, and assumed her softest 

e8 5 ume that our marriage, H 
Were such an pare possible——” nat 

“Such an event is not possible,” interrupted Harry, 
beginning to understand the conduct of Elinor and 
her mother. “If you insist on the payment of the 
note, I shall have to pay. it of course, let what will 
happen to my business.” 

His decided rejection of Elinor’s suggestion about 
marrying her brought a flash of anger to’ het face, and 
sie hastened to say in @ tone than she had 
before used : 

"Oh, we should be sorry to trouble you, Mr. More- 

ad ; but we must have the meney.” 

Very well, Miss Stropes. Will you return with 
ne ph the office, or shall I call upon you this even- 


“I will return to the office with you.. My mother 


really insisted that I should get the money to-day, if 
possible.” 
Harry assented, maintaining his politeness ; and the 


couple were soon on their way to his place of business. |. 


The young merchant said nothing except in reply 
to his companion, and then spoke in as few words as 
possible, for his heart was heavy with his unexpected 
trouble. 

He seated Elinor in the office, giving her a paper 
to occupy herself with, and then advaneed to his 
partner, a middle-aged gentleman, of pleasing ex- 
terior, who was busy at a desk in an inner office. 

“May I cluim your attentien, Mr. Lawrence, a few 
moments ?” he asked, almost at a loss how to begin. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Moreland,” was the reply. “ What 
has happened? ” 

‘The face of the young man betrayed how deeply he 
was moved, as he said: 

“The facts of the case are these: The ten thou- 
sand pounds I put into the business with you were 
borrowed. I gave my note on demand for them, 
being assured that the note should net be presented 
under'a year or two, nor until I should desire to pay 
it. To my surprise, however, the note has been sent 
to me to-day, and the payment of it peremptorily de- 
manded.” 

Mr. Lawrence looked surprised; but a few inquiries 
convinced him of Harry’s good faith, and gave him a 
partial insight toto the character of the holder of the 
note. 

> reflected a few moments, and then said, with a 
smile: 

“ Of course, if you take up the note with the funds 
of the firm, the steps would be equivalent, in point 
of fact, to the withdrawal of the best part of your 
capital.” 

“It's true,” was all Harry could say. 

“ Nevertheless, Mr. Moreland, we will take up the 


note. I am satisfied with you in every respect, and |. 


shall take pleasure in coming to your relief in thisemer- 
gency. We have made several fortunate speculations 
on your advice since you came into partnership with 
me, and your whole conduct has been such as to make 
me your steadfast friend and admirer. I am sure that 
you will succeed in business, and become ai first-class 
merchant. With these views, therefore, I will take 
up your note with my own funds, and you shall give 
me your note on demand for the amount.” 

The relief of Harry at these words almost prevented 
him from speaking. He wrung the hand of his 
partner with grateful fervency, and expressed his 
thanks warmly. 

“You need not be so grateful for any little help I 
may be able to render you, my dear Mr Moreland,” 
replied Mr. Lawrence, with a smile, “for I assure you 
that I am only obliging myself, since I consider that 
your services are invaluable to me. Moreover, I have 
been in: business all my life,and need a young and 
active partner like you, with keenness and sagacity to 
take advantage of the market. We will pay what 
money we have in the safe,” he added, resuming his 
usual business air, “and give a cheque for the re- 
mainder.” 

Harry could not resist further expression of his 
relief and gratitude to Mr. Lawrence, and then went 
ow t the offiee in which Elinor was impatiently 
awaiting him. 

“ The note shall be paid immediately,” he said. 

“T hope it won’t be the means of driving you out 
of business?” said Elinor, her manner contradicting 
her words. 

“Jt will- not,” said Moreland, with a quiet satisfac- 
tion that did not escape’ Elinor’s scrytiny. “I shall 
still remain a partner in the house. I will get your 
money now.” ‘ 

As he turned to go back into the inner office, he 
heard a clerical-looking gentleman asking a clerk for 
= os pre and he waited to see what was wanted 
of him. 


As the reader has foreseen, the gentleman was the 
Rev. Mr. Sutton, sent by Esther to Moreland. 

“ You wished to see me?” he said, inquiringly, ‘as 
Mr. Sutton approached him. 

“T do, sir,” was the seply, as the elergyman glanced 
at Elinor, recognizing her. ‘* May I have a moment's 
instant interview with you?” 

“Certainly,” replied Moreland, courteously. “Come 
into the inner offite, if your business is private.” 

He conducted Mr. Sutton into the presesace of his 
partner, while Elinor resumed her seat, with ill-con- 
cealed impatience. 

“Mr. Moreland,” began the clergyman, hardly 
knowing how to enter upon his errand, “I havea 
painful duty to perform to you. Miss Esther Willis 
obi? " 


“T know,” said Moreland, as Mr. Sutton hesitated. 
“She is married to Pierre Russell.” 

“That is what I was about to say,” said the clergy- 
man, in a tene of relief, not noticing the suppressed 





' Russell this morning. 


anguish in Moreland’s tones. “I married her to Mr. 
I hardly know how to tell you 





the story, and ean only doso in a plain, straightfor- 
ward manner. Russell won her by fraud, intercepting 
the letters between yoo——” 

“Sir!” ejaculated Moreland. 

“Yes, he followed Miss Willis surreptitiously, over- 
heard your plans for correspondence, bribed your clerk 
to give him all the letters passing between you, and 
got them every one. He maligned Esther's character 
to her employer, where she was acting as governess, 
procured her dismissal, appeared as a disinterested 
friend, after stealing her trunks, and causing her great 
suffering, and procured her a boarding-place, where he 
constantly visited her, telling falsehoods about you. 
He told her you were engaged to Miss Stropes, and 
that you had deserted her because she was poor! ” 

The clergyman paused, startled at Mareland’s 
ghastly appearance, and handed him a chair, saying : 

“T had better stop, sir.” 

“ No—go on!” groaned Moreland. “Oh! Esther, 
Esther!” 

Mr. Lawrence regarded his young partner with 
sympathy, having heard the narration by Mr. Sutton, 
who now continued : 

“Miss Willis did not believe his falsehoods; so, 
having arranged the plot beforehand with Miss 
Stropes, Russell induced the poor girl to visit her step- 
mother’s house, concealing herself in a back apart- 
ment in order to be convinced of your falsity. 

“Oh, God! ” groaned Moreland, a vivid recollection 
of Elinor's hateful caresses on the evening in question 
coming over him. “I know the very evening! ” 

“She saw Elinor clasping you to her. heart, and 
caressing you, and all her doubts of Russell’s truth 
vanished. She believed you false. ‘l'o make every- 
thing doubly sure, Russell and Miss Stropes concocted 
a plan to make you and Esther meet at the theatre, 
and their artifice was successful. You believed you 
had proofs of the want of fidelity in each other.” 

“ A very angel would so have believed,” interrupted 
Harry, in anguished tones. ‘ Witnessing that inter- 
view on that evening at Mrs. Willis’, with no know- 
ledge of my surprise and disgust at Elinor’s action, 
Esther could not do otherwise than believe me false. 
White Russell was maligning me to her, he was ma- 
ligning her to me!” 

“T know it,” resumed Mr. Sutton. “ Russell worked 
with consummate villainy, and was successful so far 
in his plans that he was married this morning to 
Esther. He immediately left her, going to dis 
his aunt of her property ; a second will of the late Mr. 
Willis, leaving everything to Esther, having been 
found.” 

“Found!” interrupted Harry. 

“ Found by Russell, who, it appears, stole it before 
Mr. Willis died, and who has kept it ever since, intend- 
ing to separate you and Esther, and take her property 
by producing the will. His aunt paid him for stealing 
it. The possession of the will by Russell is the secret 
of the whole business—his motive through the entire 
affair: although he seems to love Esther as much as 
he is capable of loving.” 

This revelation made all clear to Harry, and he 
realized with terrible grief how Esther and he had 
been made the dupes of a clever and designing snare. 

“Te conclude,” said Mr. Sutton, “this Mrs. Willis 
has a former husband still living—a vulgar fellow, 
who now lives with her, Jerry Stropes. She told 
me he was her first husban, and Elinor’s father. 
The woman ran away from him, and married Mr. 
Willis, and after bis death literally turned Esther 
out of doors, Miss Elinor not being a whit behiud her 
mother in cruelty to Rsther. I believe I’ve told you 
the whole story, to the best of my ability, although I 
have failed to set forth the burning wrongs inflicted 
upon Miss Willis as they should be. She was never 
false to you, sir—never loved Russell ; but married him 
in despair, being told that you were to be immediately 
married to Elinor.” 

Mr. Sutton went on to relate the occurrences of the 
day, including the interview overheard at Mrs. 
Willis’, and the subsequent illness at the apothecary’s 
shop. He added that he would see Esther again, and 
report her situation and intentions, and soon de- 

rted, 


It was some time before Moreland could recover his 
self-control, but when he did he looked worn and 
anguished beyond description. 

“ Since the property really belongs to Esther—Mrs. 
Russel,” he said, addressing Mr. Lawrence, “ had I 
better pay the note?” 

“Tt will have to be accounted for to the legal 
owner,” replied his partner; ‘‘and as these people 
are so lost to all honour, I advise you not to pay it 
until you are obliged. They can sue you, of course ; 
but I promise to stand by you, Mr. Moreland, if you 
prefer to pay it to the rightful owner of the pro- 
perty.” , 

Harry pressed his partner’s hand in silence, and 
then went out to Elinor, who received him ungraci- 
ously. 

“T thought you would never come,” she said 
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crossly. “I never knew before that you were unpo-| visivle below her short dress, and her crimson silk 
lite enough to keep a lady waiting.” | gaiters, gave a pretty finish to her costume. |, 
“TI must decline paying you the amount of the; At # respectful distance behind her came her 
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“Nonsense. Iam acting for your interest quite ., 
much as a own. You.are sing ularly beauti 

Ada—as gifted as lovely, and as goud as gifted. Ther 
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note, Miss Stropes,” said Moreland, sternly. “I will | 
accouut for the sum to Esther, since the property is 
discovered to be hers.” 

Elinor’s anger was terrible, 

“ You shall pay me!” she said. “Do you mean to 
be amiserable thief, Harry Moreland, after breaking | 
off our marriage, too? ” 

“You know the money to be rightfully hers, when 
you came here to demand it,” said Harry, quietly. 
“ You bave noright to it,” 

He read in ber guilty face full confirmation.of his 
statement. 

“Do .as you chnose with the note, Miss Stropes,” 
he added, coldly; “but you cannot have the 
money! ” 

“ Very well,” she retorted; “I.don’t want is. And 
I can get as good a husband as you would have been, 
withoat trying. I'd like to know,” she added, furiously, 
“ what you think——-” 

“| think,” interrupted Harry, ina tone of mingled 
pity and contempt, “that I have had a happy escape 
from your toile; and that, more than all else, the blood | 
of that innocent girl, Esther Willis, is, or may be,.on | 
your hands, as well.as.on those.of your relatives. You | 
have much to repent, Miss Stropes—aud I wish never 
to see you again: ” 

Elinor swept.scornfully past him, and went out of 
the office, tearing mete to bits as she went, while 
Harry went into the now deserted inner office, and 
leaned on his desk, burying his face in bis hands, a 
giving way to the uncontvollable anguish of big tor- 

gpirit. 





(To be continued.) 


THE ARCHDUKE. 
4 TALE OF THE MEXICAN EMPIRE 
————>—_——_- 
CHAPTER L 


. Mar. Q, wherefore, wherefore should he, 

At the first meeting, spread, as 'twere, the baa 

Of excommunication roan! you—wherefore 

Dress up the angel as for sacrifice, 

And cast upon the light and joyous hevt 

‘The mournful barthen of his station? Fitly 

May love dare woo for love; but such « aplendour 

Might none but monurchs yeuture to appro.ch, 
Thekla, Hush! Not. word more of this! 

Schiller. 


Countess. And what 
Can this be, then? Methouzht I was acquainted 





With all the dusky corners of this house. 
Ibid. 


Near the city of Zacatecas, on the road to Durango, 
there is an estate called the Hacienda del Lago. It is 
several leagues in extent, occupying a lovely valley | 
among the spurs of the Sierra Madre, and coutaius 
immense pastures aud srain fields, mingled with plains 
and foresis, besides graparies, gardens, cattle-yards, 
a hamlet of labourers, and the other characteristics 
of a first-class Mexican farm. It. is drained, by the | 
sources of the Santander river, and derives its name 
fram one of those lakes peculiar to this region. | 

The central building of the hacienda is. built of | 
porphyry, in a most attractive and substantial manner. | 
It is two stories in height, with an open eourt. ia the | 
centre, which is reached through a doorway in the 
wall, wide enough to admit a carriage. The windows | 
gre small square openings, guarded by iron bars, and | 
the upper story and flat roof are reached by staircases | 
leading from the court, so that the building, like most | 
ef the residences in Mexico, can serve, in case of need, 
as a fortress. 

On the afternoon of the first of February, 1864, a 
young girl emerged from this dwelling, proceeding 
tw a vine bower in a garden between it and the | 
oad, | 
She was beautiful in the darkly lustrous style of 
-Spenish-American maidens—a bewitcliing little fairy, | 
who had become 4 finely-developed woman without | 
losing her girlish grace and litheness. Her straight | 
black locks floated over ber bare aud dimpled shoul- | 
durs, and were adorned by a bright red ribbon en- | 
circling her head, and coufimed by a large, diamond 
star. She was of mediwn height, her eyes dark and | 
faspinating, and her oomplexiou a clear olive, relieved 
by the eolour of her exquisitely-shaped lips, which 
were as redas moist coral. ‘The expression of her 
face was full of gentleness and innocence, yet spirited 
aud earnest, expressing rare intelligenceand feeling. 

Sle was Ada Mar, the only child of Dou Lorenzo 
Mar, the owner of the estate. 

Hex dress was as piquant as herself, she weariug 
an embroidered skirt of crimson silk, with a low- 
necked and short-sleeved chemise of the finest linen, 
ruffed on the neck and arms with costly lace, and 





over this was laced with gold cord a black silk peasant 
bodive, while her fine white silk stockings, partly | 


| last we have reliable news. 


duenna, a thin and angular woman, about forty years 
of age, named Dolores Carino, 

“It is strange,” said Ada, seating herself in the 
bower, “that my father is so reserved.” 

“Not at all,” responded the duenna, “Men all 
have their secrets, and are all selfish and heartless. 
I've almost made up my mind,” and she simpered, 
“ pever to marry!” 

“To-day,” pursued Ada, “I asked my father 
tell me more about my mother and her family, but he 


said that he was tired, that he had no time, and ail | 


that—putting me off with mere evasions, as is his 
custom. Now, why this secresy ? ” 

“T know not,” answered Dolores, “ My predeces- 
sor, who, according to you, knew everything, and 
took care of you from the time you were two years 
old, ought te have settied all those questions.” 

“She kuew nothing of them,” said Ada; “and we 
have so little company——” 

“ Yes, that's true,” interrupted the duenna, com- 
plainingly. “It's net your fault, of course, senorita, 
that we have so few visitors; but I.did hope, when 
I came to this forlorn region last summer, that I 
should have opportunities to mingle with the world— 


to see hosts-of rich bachelors and widowers, and have | silent 


a chance to return to the capital as a bride.” 

With this, she strolled along an avenue leading to 
the road, keeping in an ample shade. An amused 
sinile flickered about Ada’s lips, but speedily vapished ; 


ud | the reserve of which she had spoken weighing heavily 


upon her, 

We will state its nature. 

Fiftven years had passed since her father ¢ame. to 
the neighbourlood, bringing ber with him, a child 
under two years. of age, and purchased the hacienda, 
Announcing that he hed been a miner in San Luis 
Potosi; that he had struck a lucky vein in a deserted 
mine, and secured several millions of ponnds; that 


his wife had died soon after Ada’s birth, and that he | 


proposed te do as successful miners usually do—be- 
come an extensive farmer and landed proprietor —he 
had engaged a governess to take care of Ada, and had 
Gevoted lsimself to raising grain and cattle. 

This was the history. of fifteen years im the life ef 
Senor Mar, and bis acquaintances had remarked thet 
he never, in aH that time, gave them any additional 
iuformation respecting. himself, bis early life, or his 
connections, Even Ada, as she grew up, could learn 
only that her mother had been an exphan, without 
relatives, a good wife and mother, whom he had loved 
so avell that he could not bear tajtalk about her. Aad 


it was no wonder, under these circumstances; that the | 


neighbours considered Senor Mar e moody and 
mysterious man, and that Ada, filled, with tender 
thoughts of her mother, had often demanded farther 
information about her. 

For a few moments the maiden mused upon these 
mysteries, and thep she was apoused by the f 
of her father, who, having left the hoase, was 
ing the spot where she was seated. 

He was. tall, i ing personage, with a 
restless air, and a wary and reserved manuer, that 
contrasted strangely with the guileless mien of his 
daughter. He was still in the prime of -life, aud 
dressed richly, displaying much jewelry. His visage 
was furrowed by hard lines, as if he had plotted evil 
all lis life, and showed, that he was mercenary and 
unscrupulous, In brief, he was quite the opposite of 
Ada, both in character and appearance. There was a 
flush of pleasant excitement on his features, which 
was referrable to a joureal be held ia his hand- 

“ Well, Ada,” he said, touching the paper, “at 
The empive isa fixed 
fact, The Archdyke Maximillian is making his 
adieus in E and will soon be in our midst, with 
an Imperial Court and all the surroundings of wank. 
At last. a glorious career is ing to us! Ap last 
my loa i desire fora title and official dis- 
tinction is in a fair way'to be fulfilled! I shall be a 
count at the least!” 

Senor Mar was.of a nature to be dazzled by the 
show and sound of royalty, and he had been in, favour 
of intervention from the moment of, the allied flect’s 
arrival in Mexieau waters, Ada,on the contrary, was 


intensely 

“ We are very eomfartableas we are,” she aaid, not 
sharing his enthusiegm. ‘ Why. have anything to do 
with the invaders?” 


to | 


is not your equal, noranything nean your eqnal, ip ¢}, 
whole circle of my acquaintance. You are fitted tp 
shine at the imperial court, and can be one of 4, 
brightest stars in the train ef the Empress Chariot, 
You can wed one of the highest officials of the ompir. 
and connect me by your marriage with one of i, 
grandest families of Europe.” 

“Tm sorry to annoy you, father,” rejoined Ad 
“but I may as state my cenvictions, since yo, 
have returned to this subject. My sympathies are wit) 
the Liberals, and with the simple priaciples of repy). 
licanism, however much they may have been degrada) 
em us. True, I desire the regeneration of Mexig, 
but the ded reg tien can never come fron 
foreigners, What Mexieo needs is assistance, yo; 
enslavement, What she does not need is tiie theatyj. 
ca] exhibition now taking place before ts—a speoctad, 
that would be ridiculous if it were mot go cruel ani 
wicked.” 

Senor Mar wes startled. 

“It is enough to say that I am. astonished," hy 
said, controlling himself. “I did not know that thy 
Liberals had such @ champion in you.” 

“ Yet you know,” continued Ada, “I: have not been 

respecting the evente transpiring aroand us, yor 
have I been@houghtless. I have prayed to know my 
duty and todo it. If there ever has ‘been an hou 
when I could have been tempted by the glittering 
baubles you conmvené to me, that hour is past for 
ever. I despise the whole brood of conspirators who 
have invaded Mexico, and will have no dealings wit, 


them!” ne 
“ Stuff—mere folly!” commented Senor Mar. “] 
Permit me to remind 





want no more of this nonsense. 
you that Lam your father, and that you are yet sub- 
ject:te my orders.” 

Ada sighed, and remained silent. 

“T do uot wish to be harsh,” resumed Senor Mar, 
“ but I want you to marry splendidly, and become ow 
of the first ladies of the empire! Make your ow 
cheice, and be as long as you please about it. There's 
the Count Viletto, a fine young man, and the sci 
| aud heir of a rich old Castilian family. How do yu 
| like him 2” 
; “Notatall. Why should Eeare for him? Wh 
; Would read and sing te you if L were gone? I shill 
| never marry. : 
; “Mere folly” again said Senor Mar. “ You mut 
| Marry some day, and the sooner you commence thiuk- 
| ug about the happy man the beteer !” 

“Ido-mot want amvuhay,” the saddened girl r- 

sponded. “ When you grow old you will need me.” 

“ What achild you are! Now what do you suppos 
the Count. Viletto. comes heve for, eh ?”’ 

“ Why, to see you, and talk about the propose 

re” 


“Baby! He comes here to woo you! He’s con- 
pletely carried away by his love for you! 
me, Ada, what effect do his visits have upon you?” 

“ Well, I wish, every time he comes, that he'd never 
eome again! I never want to see him !” 

Senor Mar was annoyed ; but a look into the clear, 
innocent eyes of the girl assured him that she lad 
never loved, and he said: 

* The next time the count comes, I-want you to con- 
sider him your visitor, not mine, As our greatness 
remains to be achieved, instead of being a present fac’, 
you will.do well to vetain him asa suitor, at least unti 
you cap procure a more one. I am goin; 
to aee the Count Viletto and some. other frient 
this evening, and may be absent a day or two. 
Meanwhile, think over my ideas, and plan your graal 
future. I shall take you: to:the capital as soon as tle 
emperor arrives, and find you an opening at cour. 
| Get rid of your romantic notions, as just now &- 
| pressed, and be guided by interest and reason. Le 
excuse all your school-gixi tall, in:the hope that you 
will act like a sensible woman, but let me have 20 
— of this implied ener . 

servant approaching at jancture, 
horse, Senor Mar did not wait for Adca’s reply, but 
sprang inta the saddie, and rode away towards Zac- 
tecas. The maiden watched him.sediy entil he wa 
vat of sight, fevling sure that his ambition would les 


ing in 





her into sorrow. 

“No word of love—ne. allusion: to anything 
whieh I have. an. interest,” she sighed; “ nowmg 
but schemes of power and dreams of courtly spls- 


“Why? Because. it is for my interest. to do so. I } doar! 


am weulthy,and these countless acres, with the thou- 
sands of seep andcattle npon them,forma sure basiafor 
my ambition. Yes, Ada, I have only to hail the 
Archduke as Emperor of Mexino, aud assist him in 
setting up his turous, te.receive the most gracious re- 
wards and honours!” ' ; 

“Yon will doas you think best,” said Ada, sadly. 
“T am serry to say that I caumot share your views 
aad projects.” 


The duenna came back to her, saying : - 

“ There's just. one thing I will. mention, senori, 
now that your father is gone. I do not wish to. los 
my place, or offend you, or accuse Senor Mar, bul, 
aud she lowered her voiee to.4 whisper, “ teres * 
‘woman in this house!” i 

“ A secreted woman 2” repeated Ada, starting. i 

“ Yes, a somebody that we have never seen. ® 
that’s here for no good! Be it s ghost, or a living 
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— ee 
woman, there's & something that goes and comes mys- | 


4 ” 


jriously in the house 


“Ah, you have heard it, then?” murmured Ada, | him ! 
here, and I’ may as well know his business as 


who had turned pale. 


taking courage. 


“A very gallant gentleman!” thought Dolores, thousand are warriors. They inhabit Texas and the 


« Yes, l’ve heard it. Only last nicht she, or it, | another.” 


whatever the being is, was on the steps in the hall, | 
and even before my door! I heard it about mid- | 
night—just as I've heard it before—rustling its dress, | 
and going towards your fatlier’s chamber!” 

Ada was much agitated, and looked fixedly at the 

nna, replying ; ‘ TAF 
° Then para as well admit that I have been troubled | 
by this unknown woman. © I have heard her footsteps 
—her breathing—and repeatedly endeavoiwed to gain 
the hall in time to surprise her. Need. I say that I 
have pondered. and pondered op this mysterious. visi- 
tation, resolved to say nothing about it? ” 

“ Well, we cam, now share the knowledge of this 
strange intrusion, It’s clear that there is a woman 
nnknown to us coming and going here—a woman who 
is something to, your father! What can she be? 
Perhaps she’s.a sister, and perhaps she’s the wife he’s 
go secret about—your mother.” 

The maiden again started, becoming deathly pale, 
and was momentarily unable to speak. 

“ Furthermore,” added Dolores, in a shviller whisper 
than before, “ this unknown woman may possibily be 
in the house at this very moment! ” 

“Let's see—let’s.settle the question!” cried Ada, 
with sudden energy. “Let's search the house!” 

Ada led the way into the building, and the proposed 
investigation took place. 

Nothing was seen of the mysterious woman in 
any of the rooms accessible tu the searchers; but 
they were surprised at the precautions Senor Mar 
had taken to lock up the apartinenta in common use. 

“You see,” said Dolores, as they returned to the 
garden, puzzled and excited, “ Fast lock, fast hold!” 

“A mere precantion, perhaps, against robbery.” said 
Ada, after a pause. “The Comanclies, you know, 
have made repeated inroads into the Central States ; 





my father is much absent, and has many valuables in 
the house——” 


“ But these explanations do not explain the secreted ; 


woman,” interrupted the duenna. 

“True. ‘That's a mystery. We must wait.” 

“You should have added—we must watch. I don’t 
wish to appear meddling, senorita ;-but I mean to 


learn, for your sake, what is going on about us. You | 
are so unlike Senor Mar, and you have been so kind | 


to. me, and, are so good; and beautiful, that I should 
not be surprised te see you marked out for some 
trouble, I am not brave, but I can muster up a little 
courage for your benefit, if needed.” ‘ 

The woman’s heart spoke in these werds. through 
all the little weaknesses of the duenna, and showed 
that she had a good side to. her character. 

She made no wordy protestations; but she loved 
Ada sincerely and admiringly, and had been sustained 
through what had passed solely by her affectionate 
zeal for the good ef her young charge. 

The kiss and caress with which.she concluded were 
returned by the maiden, and Dolores again walked 
along the avenue towards the road, leaving her mis- 
tress to her reflections. 


CHAPTER IL 


In this short time that I've, been present here, 
What new unheard-of things have aon seen! 


Tue dnenna remained near the road, musing and 
looking around half-an-hour, by which time the sun 
was near the horizon. She was about to return to 
Ada when she saw aman of goodly proportions, riding 
saele up the road, from the direction of Villa 

va, 

The man was so large, or the mule so little, that 
his feet reached nearly to the ground. The flashing 
of sundry knives and pistols in the belt of the stranger, 


and the sight of a blunderbus slung to his, back, in-| had 


stantly suggested to Dolores that he was a robber, a 
French deserter, or a terrible scout of the Liberals, and 
she uttered an exclamation of alarm and commenced 
4 retreat toward the bower, In good truth, the aspect 
of the unknown was remarkably ferocious. Adding 
to the effect’ of “his bulky figure and ns, he 
possessed a swarthy face, begrimed with dust antl 
“ immense beard, tangled and unkempt, surmounted 
Shining 4 of — eri ope an ancient’ thicket. 

: rom the m is were & cou 
of intensely black eyes. Roane se ay 

Remarking the feats he had excited, the unknown 
made amicable signs to the duenna, and succeeded in 
giving her the impression that he came on a message 
rene and was not so terrible as his appearance 
a ened. She accordingly paused, while he dis- 
on aaa hitched his mule, and entered the garden 
tieee ideal deve rene ood-naturedly, and at 

win i 1 

exaggerated polites pod tnself to the ground with 





Curiosity assisting her courage to control her 
movements, she awai 
stranger’s approach. 

“Pardon me, fair lady,” he said, in a hoarse | 
but not unpleasant tone; “ pardon this intrusion.” 

“ Willingly, senor, if you will excuse my moment- 
ary alarm,” replied the duenna, presuming from his 
lofty airs that he was a: general of division or other | 
high official. “ ‘he cowntry, you know, senor, is full | 
of Comanches; Robbers of the Black Band, besides 
 apiston seouts and guerillas, keeping us poor women | 

in. constant agitation, and your martial air, senor, is so 
very impressive—— ” | 

“ Yes, exactly,”.and he stroked his beard with in- 
expressible contentment. “Women, and even men, 
often quail at sight of me, appalled by my warlike 
mien, to which. you so graciously refer, so t!:at your | 
alarm is very excusable. Besides, in these. stirring | 
times, a littleapprehension of strangers is both just and | 
natural. Moreover, the abundance of these instruments 
of slaughter,” and he touched his belt, “ might well 
afvight the bravest of your sex. The fact is,I carry | 
these weapons as a precaution against robbers, in- | 
vaders, and all enemies of the peace whatsoever.” 

“ A wise precaution,” responded Dolores, ‘“ War is 
8 grievous calamity.” 

“ Yes,senorita; war isa horrible evil, especially when 
it is carried to the silly and criminal excess of shed- 
ding blood. &till, as nature has endowed me with 
martial talents,” aud he again stroked his beard, “I | 
shall soon enter thé.army. At present—to come to, 
the business that has brought me bere—I am residing | 
at Count Viletto’s, and I have been sent here to invite | 
Senor Mar to visit him this evening, on matters of 
great importance. My name is Pacheco—Juan 
Pacheco.” 

“Ah! you are in the serviee of that most noble 
count, then?” said Dolores, looking admiringly at him. 
‘He has been here so often thatit really seems as if I 
were well acquainted with you.” 

“Suppose you call yourself so,” rejoined Pacheco, 
with a profound bow, as he extended his hand. “I 
am delighted to know you.” 

Dolores blushingly shook hands with him, telling 
him her name, and informing him that Senor Mar had 
already set out for the count’s. 

“Then my errand is-done, fair Dolores,” he de- 
clared, turning away, “and I will no longer intrude 
upon you.” 


with a calm exterior, the | stealing. 





“No intrusion at all, Senor Pacheco—I am most 
prond and happy to have been favoured with this | 
meeting,” replied the duenna, walking along by his | 
side. “I wish you a pleasant ride homewards; and 
it is searcely possible for you to have any other than 
a pleasant ride at this season. See the declining | 
sun shining through the tree-tops, and mark how | 
beautifully his beams fall on you lakelet and on | 
you stscamlet. Verily, there is a charm about country 
life}” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Pacheco, admiring her remarks, 
and bestirring himself to respond suitably ; “ but tle 
country has its drawbacks. For instauce, as I was 
coming up the road, a dog rushed out from a hamlet 
and took a bite out of my leg before I could relieve 
myself of him. Yet the scene around us is enchant- 
ing, and its only drawback is that I must now leave 
it, and not remain to enjoy it in such charming so- 
ciety.” 

He raised: his hat, having reached the gate, and 
saluted Dolores with his former exaggerated politeness, 
to whieh she responded in kind. 

He then mounted his mule, and rode away, uttering 

ed adieus, and followed by the interested glances 
of the duenna, 
“What a charming man!” she sighed, when he 

passed from her view. “Did I really make a 
favourable impression apon him? Shall I ever see 
him again?” 

She walked about the garden till the shadows of 
night commenced falling, and then returned to Ada, 
reporting the visit of Pacheco, and conversing further 
with her about the mysteries which had occupied 
them previous to his coming. Thenight continued to 
deepen, and the maiden just proposed to return to 
the house, when « wild and prolonged cry of terror 
was borne to their hearing, and the clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs was heard on the road to the northward oi the 
hacienda. 

“Heavens! what can it be?” cried the duenna, as 
the couple started to their feet. 

“The Comanches! the Comanches!” shouted a 
horseman, a momeut later appearing within view ef 
the two wemen. *“ ‘They are close bebind me— plun- 
dering—burning-—driving off cattle! ” 

The Comanches are a nation of Indians, ten or 
twelve thousand in number, o. -vhom about three 





“How foolish I am to be afraid of Northern States of Mexico, and are bold and warlike, 
He must have some object in coming | roaming at will in the great plainsand forests, without 
villages or settled habitations, 


They are divided into two bands, under separate 


chiefs, who are chosen for skill in murdering and 


Tu winter their retreat is the shores of the 
Lake Mapini, in Caaltiila, from which they are ac- 
customed to make predatory excursions into the very 
heart of the neighbouring states, sometimes murdering 
the entire population of a village, and driving off all 
the cattle, and horses. Sometimes a single chief will 
own from two hundred horses and mules for his own 
use, which are all obtained in this manner. 

They do not till the ground, depending for subsist- 
ence wholly on these excursions, when they drive off 
large herds of cattle, taking them to Lake Mapini, 
where the climate is mild, and where they can herd 
their stock without fear of the enemy. 

They scalp every male prisoner, unless he has in- 
curred their special spite: in which case they reserve 
him for torture, and carry off young women for their 
wives, dooming them to a life of slavery or abuse, 

It is no wonder then, that as the frightened cry of 
Los Comanches rang on the air, the hearts of the 
maiden and her duenna sank with a horrible dread. 
They had no time to question ther informant, for he 
clattered past, intent only on his own safety; and 


| Dolores sank back on a seat with a wild scream, ex- 


claiming : 

“Oh, we shall be killed; I’m as good as a dead’ 
woman! TI shall be carried off by the savages E 

“Hush, Dolores! exclaimed the maiden, recovering 
her self-possession: “come into the house and keep 
silent. Hasten! ‘he duenna stifled her cries and 
fled to the house, followed by her young mistress, who 
secured the carriage gate and the door, and passing 
through the court rang the great alarm bell, to summon 
the farm labourers to the security of the house as we'll 
as to defend It. 

She was instantly surrounded by a group of house 
servants to whom she calmly gave directions how to 
proceed, and in whom she soon succeeded in inspiring 
some of her own courage. 

“We have weapons enough, men,” she said. “ Mi- 
guel, go to the chamber where they are stored, and 
bring forth pistols and rifles enough to arm you all, 
as well as the labourers, Hasten!” 

Miguel, the butler, obeyed ; and a loud knocking 
being heard at the carriage-gate, announcing the ar- 
rival of the labourers, they were instantly admitted, 
and all made secure again. 

“ And now to the housetop,”commanded Ada. “ We 
can repel them easy enough—only be cool !” 

She led the way to the flat roof of the dwelling, 
followed by her people, and was soon joined by 
Miguel, who distributed his weapons, handing a loaded 
pistol to his young mistress, who took it aud examined 
it closely. 

“Tt is as well I learned to use these things, 
Dolores,” said Ada, trying to repress. every tremour 
from her voice, in order to encourage her companions. 
“The knowledge acquired in sport will prove very 
useful now.” 

“Oh, dear!” responded the duenna, shrilly. 2 
shall die! I know I shall! I feel faint! Oh, 
dear——” 

“ Dolores,” said Ada, quietly, but firmly, although 
her sweet face was deadly pale, “if you do not try to 
summon. some self-possession, I shall have to send you 
to your room. Your cries and screams only tend to 
unnerve the others. Remember, that any danger tliat 
you are in is shared equally by us all.” 

The girl’s words and manner produced the effect 
intended, and Dolores, somewhat subdued, stowed 
herself away behind the parapet, in a place of safety, 
yet where she could have a good view of all that 
should transpire. 

“From what quarter will they come, senorita?” 
asked the butler, respectfully. 

“I do not know, Miguel—yet, hark! is not that the 
sound of Indian yells? ” 

They listened intently, and the sounds grew louder 
and louder on their hearing, until they not only made 
out the character but direction of the sounds. 

“ Are the men, women, and children all here from 
the hamlet?” asked Ada, with a sudden start, “Is 
there no one left behind?” 

An investigation was instantly made, and it was 
discovered that one of the labourers was missin 2. 

“ It is too late to look for him now,” said Ada, sor- 
rowfully. “Perhaps he’s hidden himself in safety 
semewhere, however." There they come! ” 

Her last words were uttered in @ louder tone, and 
every one of her companions turned their gaze in the 
direction in which she was looking; beholding, by the 
light of the rising moon, a wild-looking body vf 
sav advancing toward the hacienda. 

“There must be fifty or a hundred of them,” said 
Miguel, after a close scrutiny of them. “I wouldn’t 
wonder if the rest of their band was plundering and 
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moment. 

“ Keep silent, all of you!” commanded Ada, glanc- 
ing around at her companions; “keep in the shade 
of the parapets, and let it seem that the house is 
wrapped in slumber. I will tell you when to fire.” 

“ But, senorita,” said the butler, “the women and 
children have retreated to the court for safety. Had 
you not better go, too?” 

“No; I shall stay to assist you. There they come.” 

Dolores repressed a slight scream, and wished most 
fervently that she had followed the example of the 
labourers’ wives and the women servants, by going 
down to the court; but it was now too late, so, quak- 
ing with fear, she crept close under the parapet, 
scarcely daring to breathe. 

The next momenta fiendish yell rang with start- 
lig distinctness upon the air, and the painted Co- 
manches dashed into the grounds surrounding the 
dwelling, and hastened to the building itself. 

“Fire!” said Ada, in a shrill whisper. 

The order was obeyed, and the shots did fearful 
execution among the assailants, who instantly returned 
a shower of arrows; which glanced against the 
polished walls of the house and parapet, falling to the 

round. 

“Load and fire again,” said Ada, authoritatively. 

Another volley of balls, including one from her 
pistol, did execution among the Comanches, and was 
greeted with the most horrible yells and cries. 

“You are doing bravely, men,” said Ada; who was 
distinctly heard by them all. “They are going to 
surround the house again. Fire!” 

The consciousness of having the approval of their 
sweet young mistress, whom they all loved for her 
good heart and kind deeds, nerved the men ; andagain 
they fired into the prowling savages, who had begun 
an attack upon the gates with beams and other heavy 
instruments. A howl of dismay greeted the last shot, 
and the Comanches retreated, leaving their dead and 
wounded behind them. 

“ Well done!” said Ada, in accents of joy. ‘ You 
have saved yourselves, your wives, and your children, 
and that must bring joy enough to your hearts. 
believe they have gone.” 

The butler shook his head. 

“They’re wary and artful,” he said, “and may be 
hiding among the bushes ; thongh I shouldn’t wonder 
if they had really gone. Time 7JI tell.” 

They waited anxiously and breathlessly for half-an- 
hour, hearing a body of the savages go to the cattle- 
yards and drive the herds of frightened anima!s into 
the roads, and finally the sounds of war-whoops, 
horses’ hoofs, and the cries of the stolen animals, aH 
died away along the road, and all was still near the 
house. 

“ Tt’s all right, then,” said the maiden, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘“ Weare safe. But what is that?” 

She paused, hearing a groaning sound, which was 
soon explained by the appearance of the missing farm 
labourer, staggering into the walk near the carriage- 
way. 
vis that you, Manuel ? ” inquired Ada, leaning over 
the parapet. 

“Yes, senorita. I've been wounded by the Co- 
manches, and I’m afraid I’m dying.” 

“ Did they scalp you?” asked the butler, looking at 
the form of Manuel, who had sunk to the ground. 

“No—I ran after I was wounded, and concealed 
myself in a thicket. Oh! I'm in such pain! I could 
hardly drag myself here. I’ve lost so much bleod——” 

“We must bring him in, Miguel,” interrupted Ada. 
“Poor fellow! How weak his voice sounds!” 

Not one offered to go for him. 

Manuel’s wife seemed to realize that her husband's 
death was certain, for she gave a wild shriek and fell 
faintivg on the roof. 

“Look to her, Dolores,” said the maiden, to the 
ducnna, who appeared at the head of the stair-case. 


killing somewhere in the vicinity at this very! Indian were speedily thrown around her, and she was 


raised from her feet, carried to a horse near at hand, 
and the next instant was being borne swiftly away by 
her captor, with yells of joyous triumph. 


(Zo be continued.) 








MUSHROOMS. 


Exormovus and almost unprecedented quantities of 
mushrooms have been gathered in Devonshire this 
season, which is accounted for by the long drought 
and the rains following upon it. A scientific gentle- 
man of Exeter communicates to a Jocal paper some 
exceedingly interesting informaticn relative to mush- 
rooms. 

He says:—“ The immense quantities brought into 
the market, as well as those brought te our doors, 
have suggested to me the idea of writing a short 
account of the properties and uses of mushrooms. 
People generully look upon mushrooms as a sort of 
luxury, and not as an actual article of food. The 
inhabitants of Italy, France, Germany, and Russia use 
large quantities of various ‘species rejected by us as 
articles of food. Indeed, fungi not only constitute for 
weeks together the sole diet of thousands, but the re- 
sidue, either fresh or dried, is variously preserved in 
oil, vinegar, or brine, and sold to the poor. In the 
Italian market, which is perhaps more largely supplied 
than many others with fungi, there is a regular in- 
spector, whose business it is to look over the various 
lots brought inte the market; and if any species or 
specimens of a poisonous nature are detected, these are 
at once thrown into the Tiber. Now, curiously enough, 
the one we so highly prize, Agaricus campestris, is by 
the Italians idered unwholesome, and is conse- 
quently rejected by them. 

Dr. Badham has written a treatise on the edible 
species indigenous to this country, and he has enume- 
rated upwards of 30 species that might be used as 
articles of food; but great caution must be used by 
those who gather them not to pick the doubtful ones. 
Although, generally speaking, there is but one species 
brought to our markets, I have frequently seen another 
gathered with them. This generally grows to a much 
larger size, is not so tender, and has always a yellowish 

tinge on the top of the pileus or cap. This is Agari: 
exquisitus or Georgi; notwithstanding its name, denot- 
ing its — flavour, ws by far inferior to 
campestris and its varieties. is Agaricus exquisitus 
is largely used for making catsup; it grows in the 
salt marshes in the eastern couuties in enormous 
quantities, and I have observed them here (Exeter) in 
the salt marshes very fine. Asa nutritious article of 
foed, the mushroom, perhaps, yields to none of the 
higher forms of the vegetable kingdom. It is next in 
importance to butchers’ meat. And, curiously enough, 
and which is indeed almest an anomaly, mushrooms 
breathe or give off carbonic-acid gas the same as 
animals, and absorb oxygen. It isa very remarkable 
fact that these lovely plants come nearer to the animal 
kingdom than the higher forms ef the vegetable world. 
All fangi do not absorb oxyger and give off carbonic 
acid ; but so far as has been ascertained, all the edible 
species do. 

Of all vegetable productions, these are the most 
highly azotised—that is, they come nearer in their 
chemical compesition to the flesh of animals than any 
other of the vegetable kingdom. Many of them, in 
addition to sugar, gum, and resin, have a peculiar acid, 
called frugic acid, and a variety of salts. ‘They also 
furnish considerable quantities of albumen,: adipocire, 
and osmazome ; this last is the principle that gives its 
peculiar flavour to meat gravy. Besides the solid in 
mushroom diet, we have what is well known to almost 
everybody, the expressed juice, called catsup, catchup, 
or ketchup. This word, which is spelt in various 
ways, is quite a puzzle to philologists; some suppose 
it to be derived from Kuck-hup, a Hindostanee word 
for turtle’ Im the Cutsinier Royal, par Viart, it is 








“Tam going to bring Manuel in!” 

“You, senorita?” cried the butler. 
zannot drag hima an inch!” 

“My courage will give me strength,” replied Ada. | 
“ You can fasten the door after me, as I go out, and | 
admit me when I knock!” 

Neither the entreaties of Dolores nor the servants | 
could change the maiden's purpose, and sbe went down | 
the stairs, and was let out of the little door in the wall, 
which was immediately closed behind her and secured. 

A few hasty steps brought the devoted girl to the 
spot where the wounded servant was lying. 

“Oh, heaven, is it you?” he moaned. “T thought 
I was deserted!> A bullet has passed through me!” 

‘“Can’t you walk with my assistance?” asked Ada. 
“ Take hold of my arms——” 

A yell burst from the midst of some bushes near the 
spot, and a tall and powerfully-built savage bounded 
towards them, with his blazing eyes fixed upon the 
maiden, She essayed to retrace her steps, calling 


“Why, you 


upon some of the terror-stricken servants on the roof 





to protect her, but too late! 


The arms of the brawny 





mentioned among the “ petites sauces” as ket-chop. 
If more attention were paid to these lowly forms of 
the vegetable kingdom, many a good meal might be 
obtained by those who now feel the pinch, or want a 
dinner. I wish some cheap work could be written, 
with characteristic figures of the edible species inhabit- 
ing the British isles, so that it might come within the 
means of those who cannot afford to purchase the 
more expensive works. Wehave shilling volumes on 
almost every po subject but this, the lower forms 
of vegetable life. I think there is plenty ef room 
here fer a popular treatise on these useful but neg- 
lected plants. The aggregate number of fungi, so far 
as is at present known to inbabit the British Isles, is 
about 2,400 species, and these are being constantly 
added to; and the writer of this has discovered, in 
Devonshire alone, between 700 and 800 species, and 
there are pleaty more yet to be discovered.” 





Sate or Otp War Suirs.—The Lords of the 
Admiralty intend to dispose of the Grecian, built in 


———=—= 
1838; the Heroine, 1841; the Nautilus, 1830; the 
Vigo. 1810 ; the Endymion, 1797 ; the Bellona, 1819. 
the Egeria, 1807; the Jupiter, 1813; the Bacchy 
1813; the Linnet, 1835; the Arachne, 1847; the 
Cambrian, 1841; the Sybilla, 1847; the Cor 
1827; the Circe, 1827; the Nemesis, 1826; 4, 
Lavinia, 1806 ; and 6 mortar vessels. The ships ary 
roughly estimated to be worth less than £50,000, 
at wer gag that for the Sybilla £5,000 has bee, 








THE GLACIERS OF OLD. 


Our geologists have, indeed, all accepted the id 
that somewhere about the time when glaciers exist, 
to an immense extent, over the greater part of th, 
world, icebergs floated in chill seas, and cast adrij 
their burdens of rocks and stones over what had been 
and were soon again to be the sunny meadows ang 
green forestland of England. There are many reason; 
for believing, too, that the gravels which border s 
many of our rivers, such as the Thames, the Ouse, 
&c., were laid down under the influence of ice. Ths 
large stones and great blocks so often found in those 
gravels are far too big ever to have been carried down 
by the mere force of the river itself, even if we sup 
them to have been far more rapid and turbulent than 
now. It is probable that the whole of the gravel was 
deposited by the means of ground ice, very much in 
the same way that some northern rivers are at the 
present day carrying down masses of gravel that they 
could hardly have moved had they ‘been limpid 
streams. 


Tere are several other features, too, which suggest 
the idea of ice, and which, therefore, have led many 
geologists to suppose that these gravels were laid 
down at a time when the fiercer cold that had gloriad 
in glaciers and icebergs was changing into our milder 
climate. Whata terrible picture these facts open up 
tous, especially when we remember that all these 
things took place after the last geological stratum, s 
to speak, had been laid down, when the land had very 
nearly assumed its present surface. We see a land of 
genial, if not of tropical warmth, abounding in life, 
gradually clothed with snow and mists and ice, We 
see all its life fading away, as it sinks beneath the 
water, and the icebergs drift ever it in a silence un- 
broken save by the voice of the sea and the noise of 
the grinding and splitting ice. We see the land rising 
again, but still clothed with ice, with the glaciers 
ploughing over it, and no sign of life save a few scat- 
tered arctic beasts on its wastes, and a few arctic 
shells on the shore. We still see, with returning 
warmth, the glaciers retreating up the hills, but the 
plains still often snow-clad and its rivers ice-bouvd, 
while an elephant and a rhinoceros, clad for warmth 
in wool, a reindeer, and other northern beasts, roam 
over it in search of a scanty livelihood. We see the 
land still warmer, se that a hardy hippopotamus can 
wallow in its rivers, and a bear and a hyena live in 
its caves, until the advent of other kinds, and of man 
himself, drives them out of the way.’ We see all 
these things, if any faith is to be placed in the mean- 
ing of stones laid on the earth, and of bones buried in 
the soil. 

But how came it to pass that such a season ef ice— 
such a glacial epoch, as it is called—intervened betwen 
a former and a latter warmth? Did the earth, as it, 
together with the solar system, ylides through the 
infinite regions of space, come into some colder spot? 
Or is the heat that the sun, our great source of warmth, 
gives out, not always constant, and was it then les 
than usual? Or did some varying arrangement of 
and land alternately chill and warm different parts of 
the globe, just as the Gulf Stream, by geographical 
circumstances, now gives our island a happy tempers- 
ture above that of many places on the same parallel? 
Or was it brought about in some other way ?—for all 
these hypotheses are choked with great difficulties. 
Very recently an attempt has been made to show what 
appears at first sight a paradox—thbat this ice-time was 
really due, not to cold, but to heat, and to connect it 
with the theory of the earth being a cooled mass of 
molten stuff with a lessening central fire. 





A Sea. Moyster,—A few mornings ago a0 
extraordinary-looking fish was stranded at Whiteball 
and 5 oy killed by Samuel Townsend, Esq., J.P. Its 
head in shape resembled that of a greyhound’s, and 
measured three feet and a half from tip of nose 0 
forehead, in which there was a large air-hole. He 
was fifteen feet in length, the body is round (the 812° 
of a bullock’s), and covered with scales similar ‘ 
those of a muHet, only much larger. He had only 
two fins, and these were placed at the side of the 
head. Seven men tried to lift the monster on to 
bank, but they could not as much as stir him. It 
eventually took thirty men to take him above water 
mark. He was cut up in order to have the oil ex- 
tracted, of which it was expected he contained a large 








quantity. 
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SIBYL LEE. 
es 
CHAPTER VL 


What? have I paid 
A price so heavy to ascend this eminence, 
Only to close the mighty part I play 


In life's great drama with a man like you? 


Have I for this—— 

Mrs. GoLpswortH Lee was alone in her boudoir 
—a small, semi-circular room, opening into a con- 
servatory. 

Her late husband had furnished it for her before his 
death: and nothing could have been more elegant and 
tasteful than the hangings of amber brocade, mottled 
with gold ; the pier-tables and chimney-piece of Sienna 
marble; and the carpet, where golden lilies lay 
grouped on an amber groundwork. 

The room contained but a single chair—large and 
throne-like, and cushioned with the same material 
- the curtains—a Parisian lounge, and an Oriental 

van. 

There, in that great easy-chair, Sibyl] Leesat, when 
4 servant entered, exclaiming : 

“A gentleman wishes to see you, madam,” 

“Where is his card? ” 

“He refused to give me any.” 
onan enter, then; I only receive a few 


“T told him so, madam; but he declares his busi- 
ness is imperative : 

Mrs. Lee hesitated for an instant ere she replied : 

“Well, well, admit him.” - 

_ The servant retired, and presently re-appeared with 
ihe tall, dark, foreign-looking man Edward Stanley 
tad seen pacing in frout of the house the evening 
previous, 

The woman etarted to her feet, and staggering back, 
leaned against the mantel-piece for support; it was 
evident that some terrible blow had fallen upon her, 
for she, so shrewd, so daring, so self-possessed, shrank 
nervously from the stern presence before her. 

“Bernard! ” she gasped, and clasped her hands 
over her eyes, as if she would shut out his image. 

“Sibyl!” exclaimed the visitant, “though you 
close your eyes, that does not shut me out from your 
princely home. I am here—there is no denying it. 
Did you think I should ever lose sight of you? ” 

1 hoped and trusted you were dead, and thought 
I could draw a free breath.” 
enn Roane rr cara wang, on mellow, and 
as the i whi ur i 
flask to goblet g of claret, when they pour it from 





[SIBYL LEE’s CONSTERNATION AT THE VISIT OF BERNARD CASTINELLL } 


“ Dead!” he reiterated, sneeringly; “‘and are you 
wearing this becoming mourning for me, Sibyl?” 
and he laid his white and well-shaped hand on her 
shoulder. 

“No, no, I wear it for a far worthier man than you 
—a man who loved me so deeply that he would have 
made any sacrifice for my happiness.” 

Once more her companion laughed, adding: 

“ Ay, you must have played your cards to good ad- 
vantage, Sibyl; I have heard this affaire du ceur dis- 
cussed, and wondered with the world at his unparal- 
leled generosity. But it is fortunate for both you and 
him that he is dead, for my hatred cannot follow him.” 

With these words, the Italian seated himself, mutter- 
ing, while his teeth gleamed white through his jetty 
moustaehe : 

“You are not over civil in not inviting me to be 
seated, but I will not stan] on ceremony. There was 
a time when I wasalways welcome; when we wandered 
on the shore arm-in-arm, and sailed on the waters in 
the moonlight.” 

“Hush, hush ; you madden me.” 

“These memories have lost their charm for you, 
doubtless,” resumed (Castinelli; “you are changed, 
Sibyl, and I suppose you prefer art to nature, the 
reality of womanhood to the romance of youth, the 
affection of Goldsworth Lee to the love which you 
used to declare thrilled through every pulse of being,” 

Sibyl was silent, for she dared not speak, and he 
continued : * 

“Well, it is no wonder; your mature tastes are 
gratified; the interior of your home is splendid 
enough to dazzle a woman’s eye, and for these you 
have sold yourself!” 

“Oh! Bernard, Bernard, have you no pity?” 

‘None; you have driven me to desperation ; and 
I love to torture you as a falcon does the prey strug- 
gling in its beak!” 

“ If you were generous,” replied the woman, ‘‘ you 
would not be so bitter in your taunts, You know as 
well as I do what I have suffered from poverty for 
the last three years; how I have dragged on, hoping, 

hoping, hopir g for some change that would place me 
beyond the necessity of toil; and now that I have 
secured it, you come to deride me.” 

“ Sibyl, Siby], share it with me, and all will go well.” 

“Share it with you!—never! You are presump- 
tious to think of it for a moment.” 

“My profession does not pay, Sibyl, in these cold 
climates ; the opera is not appreciated.” And a satirical 
smile curled his lips. 

“ After a single engagement is fulfilled,” resumed 
the Italian, ‘‘I am going to leave this country.” 


SS 








“ And how soon will that be?” 

“It depends on you.” 

“ Pray, explain.” 

“T cannot go till you provide me with means. You 
are rich and Iam poor, Will you refuse a loan? ” 

“ How much will content you?” inquired Mrs. Lee. 

“ Give me your draft for four thousand pounds, and 
I will leave you and be silent as the grave.” 

“ Why, Bernard, your demand is preposterous. I 
will not accede to it.” 

“ Very well, then. I suppose you prefer to have 
me a daily visitor? ” 

A sharp cry broke from the tortured Sibyl, as she 
rejoined : 

“ Stay a moment—the sum is yours ; but remember 
the conditions, absence and secresy.” 

“ Most assuredly I shall fulfil my part of the con- 
tract.” 

Mrs. Lee turned to a satin-wood workbox, and 
drew from it a handful of bank notes, counting them 
out as if ‘the effort cost her a mighty struggle. 

The Italian watched her with keen interest, as a 
serpent might watch a bird it had charmed into its 
power; and when his white fingers closed over the 
notes, murmured : 

“ Good night,” and smiled. 

The smile brought out all the beauty of his olive 
face, and Sibyl thought, as many had, who had seen 
him upon the stage, what a strikingly handsome man 
was Bernard Castinelli. 

When he had gone, the widow sank down in her 
chair, exclaiming : 

“Oh! how I have deceived—— What would he 
say if he knew that villain had been within these 
walls to-night? How much I have suffered since he 
entered; but he has left me, and if he keeps kis promise 
Iam safe once more, I shall breathe more freely 
when the sea rolls between us.” 

She had not recovered from the effects of his visit, 
when a private door, known only to inmates of the 
mansion, unclosed, and old Hepsie appeared. 

A red cloak, which her mother had worn in the 
days gone by, was folded about her, lending a pictur- 
esque aspect to her brisk little figure, while her face 
was full of a solemn courage that daunted Mrs. Lee, 
in spite of her utmost efforts to composure; still she 
summoned fortitude to say : 

“ Hepsie, I told you to leave my house for ever, and 
I cannot understand what brings you here.” 

“Sibyl Lee,” retorted the woman. “I would 
rather starve than be in your service; but T could not 
rest till I had seen you again—till I had begged you 
to do your duty toward Alice Hunt.” 
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“ Alice Hunt!” echoed the lady, “her name isa! eye blazed, and her whole frame shook from head to | must have been some estrangement between her ang 


| 


forbidden word in my establishment.” 
“ But you have no authority over me, and I shall 


death-bed, when he called her repeatedly —when he 
told how she haunted him by day and by night. I 
am sure he intended to leave her a legacy, and you 
have kept it back, I verily believe.” 

“ Hush, hush, Hepsie Green—a will is a will, and 
in Goldsworth Lee's there was no mention of Alice 
Hunt!” 

“ Sibyl Lee, there is such a thing as forgery; bat 
if you have with your own hand forged what was 
read at Goldsworth’s Lee's funeral, or employed an 
body else to do it for you, the trath will yet 
known!” 


In a paroxysm of rage, Mrs. Lee rose, and rang the 
bell 


“Thomas,” she said, addressing the footman, whe 
had forten years served in that capacity to Goldsworth 
Lee, “put Hepsie Green out of doors ; she has 
me till I cau bear no more.” 

“Never,” replied Thomas; “I have too much re- 
spect for her gray hairs; and besides, madam, she was 
@ great favourite with my late master.” 

“Then you may consider yourself di 
the firm rejoinder; and tarning, she the hall 
door for Hepsie, forgetting in her thas 
she was Mrs, Goldsworth Lee. 

“Sibyl Lee,” cried the woman, as she crossed the 
threshold, “if you do not see justice dome to Alice 
Hunt, a curse will follow your geid !” 


speak my mind. Hark ye, I was at my master’s | 


imesalted | brown cottage in a seaside hamlet glowed red 


foot. Now she grew stony and rigid, and now wore 
a perfectly inscrutable face and manuer. 


CHAPTER VIL 
Ay, such a form 
Endymion, in his longest, sweetest dream 
On Latmos’ top, where honeyauckles waved 
Their spendthrift blossoms ‘mid his tangled locks, 
While from each blade of turf and flower around 
Fast-glittering starry droplets ever winkt 
To the enamoured queen of that witched hour, 
Smiling might scarce have imaged.—Such 6 face 
Youn, Paris saw, an:l heaved a 
As heaven's resplendent beauties knit hands 
On I:ja, and the win: (to woo the 
Lisping foretold his jad ment. Oressus. 
THe sunset fires were fast burning themselves out 
fim the west, but a long track of splendoaratill 
ou the waters of the bay, and the windows of a little 
warm as they caught the light. It was @ pleasant 
spot, and in spring the fragrant bloom of the erchard, 
the vines trailing over the walls, aud the crocuses 


hyaciuthe flowering on the terrace, had troughs back 


to its immates memories of sunny land beyond the 


seas. 

Bat now the trees were leafless, the terrace sheeted 
with snow, aud eveu the waves of the took a 
cold, neutral tint, save when flushed by the dawa or 
crimeoned by the sunset; and te the girl who was en 

everything appeared dismal and 


With these words old Hepsie went forth into the | desolate. 


night, and Mrs. Lee glided back te the spot whore | 
the footman stood, 

“ Thomas,” she began, in her most chilling tone, 
“it seems you're in league with He-sie.” 

“No, no,” replied the footman: “I like Hepsie, but 
I don't to understand family secrets. As for 
Alice Hunt, she was a stranger to me till I opened the 





door for her on the ht Mr. Lee died; but I can't 
help feeling interested in her now, when her name is 
in everybody’s mouth,” | 

“ How so ?” queried the widow, with asudden start. | 
“Has she and Margaret Harding seen fit to boast of | 
her pretended relationship with oue of London’s 
merchant princes, an: anathematize me for not sharing | 
his wealth with a mere impostor ?” 

“No, my lady—it is of Alice Hunt’s love affairs , 
that so many are talking. Young Mr. Stanley has 
been disinlerited by his father ivr taking a fancy to a 
poor seamstress.” 

“ Impossible —'tis a base slander — Mr. Stanley | 
could never think of such a girl; he is proud and 
exclusive to the last degree.” 

“ He used to be, madam,” said Thomas; “but he | 
deems no sacrifice too great for Alice, and is earning | 
his daily bread as a clerk,” 

“T do not like servants who talk gossip,” replied 
Mrs. Lee; “and this is another great fault of yours, | 
Thomas. I will pay you your month's wages and | 
you may go.” 

As she spoke she drew forth a glittering purse, 
paced back its gold riugs, and pouring its contents | 
nto her palm, paid the foutman’s wages. 

The discarded servant made no remonstrance ; but, | 
when, shortly afterwards, on emerging into the open 
air, he stopped and glanced back at the Louse, he shook | 
his clenched land, muttering : 

“ Curses on her—she might have made me a faith- 
ful friend; but slie has turned me into an enemy, and 
the shall yet see she has reason to fear Thomas 
Knowles.” 

While the dismissed footman was hurrying away, ' 
Sibyl Lee had again entered into her boudoir. Both | 
fire and lamp burned low; there were dusky shadows | 
on the walls, but darker, heavier shadows in her . 
heart. With a strange look, her eyes wandered from | 
carpet to lounge, from bust to picture, from vase to | 
candelabra, and her voice was hollow aud unnatural 
when she exclaimed: 

“Splendour, splendour everywhere. I have every- | 
thing 1 could wish—wealth beyoud my most sanguine , 
expectations; but I fear Beruard Castinelli far more 
than I should a wolf lurking for his prey—te is my | 
evil genius. The servants seem to be in a household 
league to annoy me; Margaret Harding threatens, and 
Alice Hunt rises b-tween me and the purpose for 
which I have hazarded so much. I am wretched. | 
With thousands at my command, I am no happier.” 

She paused an instaut, and then continued : 

“How my heart bled when Tomas spoke of young 
Stanley! He is the only man I ever siucerely loved. 
For the purpose of being considered his equal, of win- 
ning his regard, I drew Guldsworth Lee into my toils, 
and became his bride by his deathbed. Shall Alice 
Hunt dash the cup from my lips? No, no! Others 
have called me an enchantress, and it would be sur-, 
prising if that child’s face should baffle me.” 

Revolving these thougbts, Sibyl speut the remain- 


ou 
merino, and a pair of dainty slippers with scarlet 
rosettes. The table at which sie sat was strewn 
with bits of silk aad velvet, comprising all the hues 
of the rainbow, and from these she was manafactur- 
ing artificial flowers. 
A fuchsia and Japan lily lay near her, so per- 
fect that you would have believed their rich petals 


| exhaled perfume; but as the light faded, she flung 


down her work, exclaiming: 

“ Well, ’tis sunset—I can see no longer now!” 

As she spoke, slie arose, and moving to the window, 
gazed wistfully at the winter landscape. 

“Ah!” she murmured, shivering, “ how cold it is 
here. I am dying of leneliness and discontent; but if 
Bernard were with me, I should not think of frost or 
snow. I wouder where he is, and if we shall ever 
meet again.” 

The next moment she perceived a figure toiliug 
wearily up the hill ou which the cottage stood; it was 
her eldzst sister, who had accompanied her, and hed 
been into the town to accomplish a double purpose. At 
sight of her, Beatrice sprang to open the door, and 
eyed her keenly, as if she would divine what had 

in the period of her absence, Wearily the girl 
sank into a chair, and extending her hands to warm 
them over the fire, sat silent, and with the airof one 
who is gear pre-occupied. Sitting thus, she was 
not half so brilliant as Beatrice, but she had a loftier 
style of beanty ; her complexion was a shade fairer, 
aud though her eyes were as large and dark, her hair 
had a tint of the red gold very rare now, but copied 
in all its richness by old masters, 

“Oh! Aurora,” cried her sister, “this journey has 
been too mucl: for you.” 

“No, I am only tired; I shall be better soon, and 
can tell you what I suppose you are anxious to hear.” 

“Let me get you a glass of water,” said Beatrice ; 
“that will revive you.” And she hastened away, re- 
turning wits the water. . 

Aurora eagerly drauk it, and then said: 

“ The flowers are sold, Beatrice ; Indies everywhere 
seein pleased with them, and I will divide the profits 
with you.” 

“ Don't talk to me of money ; you shall manage our 
affairs as you please; but, oh! Aurora, I am dying to 
hear if you learned anything with regard to Bernard.” 

The name thrilled Aurora deeply, and the colour 
came and went, as she replied : 

“ Heaven be merciful to you, Beatrice—he is false, 
fickle as the wind blowing throuzh the orchard trees.” 

A wild ery broke from the girl, but this was her 
sole response, and Aurora resumed : 

“While you have been watching and praying for 
him, and trusting him as if he had beeu an arch- 
angel, he has been playing the lover to a fair English 
woman.” 

“Who is she?” And Beatrice spoke with « quick, 
sharp articulation, as if those three words had ¢ost 
her a fearful paug. 

“ A sailor's daughter—Siby! Lee! ” 

“ And where is her home, pray?” 

“ At a place by the sea shure he first found her, but 





Bernard, for she married another.” 

“Ah! it must have been a passing fancy,” my. 
mured Beatrice, with a faint smile. ; 

“No, my. poor, poor sister; do not flatter yourself 
that he is still worthy the love you have thrown aay 
upon him. She is a widow now, aud Bernard h,; 
been seen within the last week pacing beneath jo 
window.” 

The girl did not speak; but clenched her |i), 
brown hands, and fell back senselese. . 

Aurora lifted her, though with extreme difficulty 
for she too was faint, weak,.and sick at heart, §), 


“Ah!” she moaned, “I have kept my secret well. 
she does not dream that I have loved Bernard Cai. 
nelli from my childhood, and while I live it musi |i; 
buried where can see its grave.” 
on, 4ill at length the poor girl ro. 


> “leave mo-| 

my in solituile.” 

sister bowed and retired; but was & sleep. 

ht to both, and when they met in the mornin; 

Yearningly into each other's eyes. Ay. 

expression which had been familiar to 

; but her sister's were full of 

with ever and anon-a scintillaut fas) 
out from their dusky depths. 

* Aurora,” she exclaimed, “Iam going to Londo 
to-day. 

“You, Beatrice ?—no, no!” 

“TI must see the woman who has tured Castinelli 
from me, and my plans are laid. I shall take a box 
of flowers for sale, and call on pretence of wishing to 
sell them.” 

“Abandon your mad purpose, I implore you, Bea- 
trice. No good will come of it, I am certain.” 

But she foun! Ler entreaties vain ; the girl was firm 
in her resolve; and some hours later stood on the 
steps of Mrs. Lee's princely residence. 

The new footmau, who had taken Thomas's place, 
answered her summons, and of him she inquired: 

“ Can I see tiie lady of the house? I have artificial 
flowers to sell, and think she might be pleased to buy.” 

The footman would have given her an impertinent 
reply, and sent her to the servants’ door, but her beauty 
impressed him favourably, and he ushered her into the 
boudoir. When Mrs. Lee swopt, in she found a dark- 
eyed maiden awaiting her, clad in warm, bright 
colours that harmonized with her own face—a preity 
picture indeed. Her apparent agitation she attributed 
to timidity, and she spuke with more than her wouted 
courtesy when slie said : 

“ What can I do for you?” 

“T’'m a flower-girl, madam,” faltered Beatrice, “and 
I brought you some samples of my work, hoping you 
might purciiase.” And ‘she proceeded to uucover the 
box, adding, “ They’re intended for table ornaments, 
madam. 


As she spoke, Sibyl bent forward, and clasped her 
hands with delight at’ the exquisite group revealed to 
her. A saperb white camelia with its glossy leaves, tes 
roses, and buds, and a tropic lily, gorgeously grouped 
with sprays of ivy and its brilliant scarlet berries. 

“These are beautiful!” cried Mrs. Lee. ‘ Just the 
thing I need for a silver basket on my centre table 
Let me try the effect.” 

With these words gle hastened across the room— 
Beatrice following her—till they reache:| a basket, 
delicately fashioned that it gleamed like frost work in 
the rieh purple ligt which pervaded the room. Plac- 
ing the flowers in the jardiniere she stepped back and 
gazed at them, exclai 


at : 

“How perfect? how exquisite? Nobody would 
dream them to be artificial, I will take them; sud 
when you have more as pretty, come to me—I will 
pay you well,” 

*{ thank you, madam,” and mechanically she 

the coin which the lady extended. It was 
half sovereign. 

“You are French, [believe ? ” observed Sibyl, as sho 
turned to leave. " 

* Italian, my lady,” and she glanced up to see if 
her face betrayed avy interest in the land of her owa 
birth; but i¢ was as inscrutable as before. 

When the flower-girl had gained the strest, she 
muttered : . 

“| have seen her. With those eyes, that bair, and 
that voice, she would lure a saint out of heaved 
Bernard, Bernard—I shall keep watch on you and this 
enchautress.” 

Ske did not again till she gained a bridge, 
tom she stopped, flung the cvin over the parapet 

went on, exclaiming: 

“The would bura me! I would starve belore 


ing hours of the night; now her cleek flushed, her ; siuce Nevember she has dwelt in London. Tisere | I would accept it, or any favour, from her.” 
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GHAPTER VIIL 
konad or Seatieae 
Inever rec’ yet on 
doth he wrong in from me? 
ay ke semaphore God ee Sins dite 
He has worshipp'd. é i 
* . 
As light 
As the free bird from the hospitable twig 
Where it hes nested, ne Soe tame. ant 
No human de is snapp The Death oy Wh 
um season of es. Edgecombe’s,engagement was 
eae a as and. Mra, Goldsworth Lee daily 
regretted that her deep mourning and the respect due 
to her husband’s memory shut her ont, from circles 
in which she knew she was fitted to sliine. 

But though she was obliged to live in strict se- 
clusion, a new star had: ayisen—-a star which threat- 
ened to eclipse all others with its peculiar brilliance, 
Lillian Ethridge was #, superb specimen of perfect 
blonde.beamty. Her face was like.a. crystal lamp, with 
a warm, wine-like glow breaking through, the. cheek, 
tinging the.lips, and leaving: on. the brow the faintest 
possible fluah; her eyes of the deepest bine, with 
heavy lids. and, long, bright lashes; and her bair a 
woot of gold; while the royal grace of her figure 
would have reminded you of Boadicea, the Saxon 
Queen. Her pride and her self-dependence were as 
remarkable as, her beauty ; and whem to this: we add 
that she was the reputed hei of s, hand for- 
tune, it ig mowonder tliat she created a great sensation 
in society. 

Miss Ethridge had purchased an elegant house: in 





it may be she will lose her power as the play 
proceeds.” 

“ Nous ” muttered Mr. Ashburtonyand turned 
bis attention to the . 

That night Agnes Edgecombe su herself ; 
her genius proved magnetic, and whem she concluded, 
and was called before the curtain, beuquets rained 
about her, cheer upon cheer rang through the build- 
ing, and the audienee rose en masse, Lillian Ethridge 
with the rest. During the play she had filled Agnes 
Edgecombe’s vision—she, with her glorious, blonde 
beauty, her black and scarlet drapery—and now, now 
their eyes met in a single lightning glance, Nobody 
noticed it, save Lawrence Ashburton, and it sent a 
thrill through every nerve of his frame, What could 
it mean ? Was she jealous of the fair-haired girl who 
had — his box, and went forth leaning: om his 
arm 

The thought was deliriously sweet, for he was one 
of Miss Edzecombe’s most devoted lovers, and thus 
far had watched in vain for some responsive token in 
look or bearing. If he had been fortunate enough to 
show the-actress how dear he had grown to her, by 
appearing with another, his wooing would henceforth 
bean easy matter; and, full of these reflections, he 
was strangely pre-occupied on the homeward drive. 
Lillian Ethridge was grateful for his: silence; a thou- 
sand tumultuous thoughts were rioting in her brain, 
and when she was alone in her sumptuous chamber, 
Agnes Edgecombe haunted all her dreams. 

‘Phe next day a figure nobody would have s' 
to: be the brilliant actress was. ushered into Miss 
Ethridge’s boudoir; the lady moved forward, and her 





Park Street, and furnished it with unique splendour ; 
and there she lived with her godmother, a distant 
kinswoman, and said to be her only remainiag rela- 
tive. 

One day, as she was entertaining a gentleman, Mr. 
Ashburton, who. had made a. merning eall, he said : 

“By-the-by, Miss. Ethridge, you are not much of a 
play-goer.” 

“No,” and. the lady’s. lip, curled, “I detest the 
theatre.” 

“ How strange; there is a period in.almost every 
life in which: we have @ passion for the stage.” 

“ Lillian hesitated an instant ere she replied : 

“Perhaps so; but-I am allewed,to be eccentric, 
and therefore iny acquaintances oaght not to be sur- 
prised if I do not follow in the beaten track. i 
itseems to me the stage would lose ite glamour’ if 
people could see behind the scenes.” 

“Well, Miss Ethridze, I will commence no argu- 
ment on the utility of thedrama;for I fear I should 
have the worst of it; but notwithstanding what you 
have said, I must venture to carry out the intention 
with which I came here this morning.” 

“ What is it?” 

“lo beg youto go with me to-ni-ht to see Miss 

be; no actress has created such a furore. 

“Ah| Lhave heard of Miss Edgecombe, and have 
some curiosity to know whether she deserves the 
homage paid to her. Call for me at seven; and [ will 
be ready.” 

“Thank you; I hape you will not regret. your de- 
cision.” And the gentleman bowed himself ont, not 
a little pleased at his success im gaining her consent 
to accompany him go the theatre. 

At the appointed hour his carriage stood at. Miss 
Ethridge’s. door. in Park Street, and in a moment 
the Iady appeared in a most becoming opera cloak, 
aad with the hood drawn jauntily over her fair 

He handed her into the carriage, and they 
drove away. On arriving at the theatre, Mr, Ash- 
burton led her to a box in the centre of the dress- 
circle, and sat engaged in pleasant chit-chat till the 
tinkling of the prompter’s bell announced that. the 
curtain was about to rise. In another instant, up, 
Up, up, as if by magic, moved the gorgeous drop- 
curtain, disclosing a long reach of meadow land, a 
cottage, and the white glimmering of sails on a dis- 
taut river. Lillian Ethridge watched imtently, but 
Miss Edgecombe did not appear in the first scene. In 
the second, when @ splendid palace arose, as if by the 
touch of an enchauter's @ woman, apparelled 
iike a queen, came stveepin 
steps, and stood in s graceful aud striking attitude 
before the throng, who greeted her witl a wild sterm 
of applanse. Lillian Ethridge gave a sudden start, 

t whole face flushed, and she leaned forward, silent 
and breathless, while with her scarlet cloak, her black 
Velvet robe, and the rabies burning amid the gold of 
her hair, she formed a scarcely less picturesque object 
than the great ienne. 

_ Her companion attributed her emotion simply to 
Interest in the actress, and whispered : 

“Ts she not superb? Ah! she would think it a 
triumph thus to move, with a loek, one who despises 
ae gre 

t thridge knew she was expected. to speak, 
and though it cost her a strong effort, she rejoined : 
It i¢ true she bas impressed me favourably, but 





bidden guest filrmg back her veil, revealing the face 
of the great tragedienne. 

“ Lillian }” 

“ Catherine !” were the only words interchanged at 
thatmoment; but the two stood gazing at each other, 
as if spell-bound; gradually, however, the head of 
the actress drooped, and the tears gathered in her 
eyes. 

“Tis a.strange fate that brings us together again,” 
she murmured. “I thoug!it we should never more 
meet till we both should stand before God! ” 

“ Catheriae,” replied Lillian, gravely, “you should 
not blame me that: we have been so widely sundered; 
it was you rather than I that drew the line of demar- 
cation between us.” 

“ E know it, I know it,” said the actress; “and yet 
T have h d and thirsted for a clasp of your hand, 
a tone of your voice. A few chance words revealed 
the fact that you were residing im town, and night 
after night I have watched for you at the theatre, 
with a feverish yearning for your presence. The 
sight of you last evening led me to think you might 
wisli te make some.advanees toward a reconciliation, 
and I am here to-day, full of vague’ hopes, Lillian.” 

“ You entirely mistook me. I had no idea Agnes 
Edgecombe and Catherine Bthridge were the same, 
till I saw you behind the foot-lig.its, Remember, I 
did not knaw your stage name.” 

“ Ah! Lillian, this is a severe disappointment; you 
still scorn me. 
with the cold lustre of polished steel.” 

“I scorm your profession: if you were a second 
Siddons, I should be‘ too proud to acknowledge you as 
my sister; and; besides, there are other causes of 
difference between us. Such a meeting brings back 
memuries that had far better sleep.” 

With a wild cry, the tragedienne turned from her, 
and Lillian continued : 

” Where is he?” 

“ Dead to me long ago, Lillian—do not torture me 
by any more questions, but sinvply tell me whether 
we can meet as sisters,” 

Lillian Ethridge paced the carpet for a time, lost in 
painful thoughts; then she grasped her companion’s 
arm, and said: 

“ No, no—~F am proud, fastidions to a fault; I can~ 
not bear it. You have chosew your path, Catherine, 
and you must walk in it.” 

* Do you know,” resumed the actress, “ there is one 
way by which I could stand on an equality with you, 
and be admired and courted in private circles as you 





zx down a flight of marble } are. 


“ And how, pray?” 

“T have plenty of suitors, and Lawrence Ashbur- 
ton woitld marry me to-morrow—thus, thus you see 
I might rise from the boards of a tkeatre to the heart 
and home of a handsome, rich, and well-bred man. 
Bat destiny is’ stern and inexplicable; I cannot ac- 
cept him, and I must fain be content with fame, since 
my sister closes her door against me.” 

“ }t is your work, not mine, Catherine; if you were 
the Katie who used to pluck roses and gather berries 
with me—whose head was pillowed besiie my own 
at nightfall, I could clasp you to my heart with the 
old love; but now it would be impossible.” 

“Well, be it as you wish ;” and without even a 
parting kiss, they separated. 

When the tragedienne had gone, Lillian Ethridge 


I seeit in your eyes now, glittering | 





sauk down, and burst into’ tears—such proud, pas« 
sionate, bitter tears as women like her shed in hours 
of fierce struggle. 

That evening, she appeared at a grand dinner, 
radiant and beautiful as ever. Lawrences Ash- 
burton was one of the party; and when he rose to 
take his leave, Lillian playfully rallied him for re- 
tiring so early. 

“To tell you the trath,” observed Ashburton, “I 
eame with the understanding that I should be released 
as soon as I saw fit.” 

“ You are going to the theatre; I presume? ” 

“ Yes; but I do not flatter myself that I shall re~ 
esive such signal marks of favour as the gaze she gave 
you when she was called before the curtain.” 

“Ah, you belong to the train of her suitors; and, 
believe me, it was jealousy which prompted the look 
—she, no doubt, considered me a rival.” 

And the speaker laughed lightly, belying the soli- 
citude within. 

“ Nonsense,” ejaculated the young man; “she must 
have known that could not have been my govd for- 
tune; ” but in secret Lawrence Ashburton built new 
hopes on Lillian Ethridge’s careless: words. 

He hurried to the theatre, and taking his acous- 
tomed seat, watched and listened with rapt interest 
during the play, and when it ended, flung a cluster of 
rare roses at her feet, with a brief note twisted among 
their leaves, 

On retiring from the stage, Miss Edgecombe un- 
folded it, and read as follows : 

“Dearest AGnes,—I am dying of suspense. Grant 
me @ brief meeting in the green-room after the throng 
and the actors have dispersed. Do not disappoint 
me, I beg of. you. “ LAWRENCE.” 

Fora time Agnes Edgecombe hesitated, and then, 
moving to the manager, she said: 

“ Befriend me once more. Aumit Mr. Ashburton to 
the green-room when the house is cleared.” 

The manager bowed assent, and ere long he 
emerged frem the theatre, and joining Ashburton, 
who was lingering just outside the rear door, ex- 
claimed : 

“Step into the green-room—Miss Edgecombe awaits 
you there.” 

The next instant Lawrence Ashburton stood in the 
presence of the woman he loved with such a passion- 
ate idolatry. The manager discreetly closed the door 
upon them, and the actress sank into the chair from 
which she had risen on his entrance. 

“ Dear, dear Agnes,” murmured Ashburton, “T have 
sought this interview to renew my offer.” 

“Mr. Ashburton,” rejoined the tragedienne, “have 
you ever for an instant realized the opposition you 
must meet—opposition from your own kindred and 
the society in which you move, where an alliance 
with an actress would be considered most degrading ?” 

He did not answer, and Miss Edgecombe went on: 

“Can you deny that your friends have talked of 
ihese things in your hearing?” 

‘**No, no,” and the young man’s face reddened ; “but 
my love is too deep, too devoted, for such arguments 
to have the least influence over me. I would spill the 
last drop of blood, and give up the last farthing, for 
your sake,” 

The tragedienne’s eyes were moist, and her voice 
husky with suppressed emotion, as she said : 

“Lawrence, I appreciate your love, I honour it, and 
it will be sweet to think of it in the future; but 
between us yawns a guif broad and dark—I cannot, 
dare notcross it, though Blysian fields lie beyond.” 

“ Agnes, Agnes!” 

“Do not tempt me, Lawrence Ashburton. Alas? 
you cannot see behind the scenes!” 

There was terrible agony im her face; but he drew 
her to him with a convulsive clasp, murmuring: 

“T would give worlds to know if you love me.” 

“To-night, and God only knows for how long, my 
lips must be sealed; I must be dumb with my own 
secret, my own sorruw!” 

“But, Agnes, though leagues of land and sea 
should roll between us, I shall stilt hope. If the hour 
ever comes in my lifetime, when your heart is unveiled, 
let me look into its mysteries!” 

“Your love deserves it,” moaned the lady; and, 
with a long clasp of her hand, Lawrence Ashburton 


left the great tragedienne. 


CHAPTER [X. 


A punishable man I seom: disguise, 
Do what I will, I cannot roll off from me. 
7 * + 


Whatis thy enterprise? thy aim? thy object ? 
Hast honestly confessed it to ie 


Gray and chill the waters came breaking over 4, 
rugged point of the coast. There were omens of a 
storm in the flying clouds above and the wind that 
rocked the bending trees and moaned amid the huge 
rocks, while the wild birds that herald the tempest 
wheeled to and fro in the salt spray. The light 
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keoper's brow clouded as he looked out over the 
waves, and old mariners shook their heads at the 
angry look of the surf and the rapidly darkeuing sky. 

‘wo men had, for a full hour, stood side by side on 
the wet beach, and apparently regardless of the 
waves that broke at their very feet. One was a sea- 
man, With a bronzed face and iron-grey khair and 
beard; the other a gentleman whom we have before 
introduced—Bernard Castinelli, He had wrapped a 
loose cloak around him, and drawn a fur cap low over 
his eyes ; but his companion wore the pea-jacket and 
a tarpaulin hat which belong to the ordinary garb of 
asaifor. He held a spy-glass in his right-hand, and 
ever and anon lifted it, his gaze sweeping the waters 
far and near. 

“No signs of any craft yet,” he muttered, as for 
the twentieth time he scanned the waves, 

‘The Italian growled an oath, and, turning from the 
sailor, paced restlessly along the beach. 

In a few moments, however, his friend joined him, 
and exclaimed: 

“ There she is!” 

“ Ah! where—where? ” 

“Far away on the horizun’s verge; and if the 
storm holds off an hour or so, she'll be in the har- 
bour.” 

A sudden gleam shot into Castinelli’s eyes; and 
seizing the glass, he bent his gaze ou the distant 
vessel, 


@n, on, on danced the craft ; and though every 
moment rendered the sea rougher, she bravely 
breasted wind and wave. Ere long she swept grace- 
fully into her moorings in the harbour of an adjacent 
village, and Castinelli and his ion hastened to 
the wharf. 

They had scarcely gained it when a boat was 
lowered from the brig, and foremost among the pas- 
sengers who tovun their places in it they perceived a 
man with white bair and every appearance of decrepi- 
tude. 

Many a hand was unconsciously lifted to assist him 
into the boat, and the most comfortable seat offered, 
in token of respect. 

Castinelli and the seaman exchanged significant 
glances, and when he set foot upon the wharf, moved 
forward to meet him, repressing their eager curiosity 
to learn the news he had brought. 

Notwithstanding his infirmities, in an incredibly 
short space of time he was comfortably lodged ina 
cottage on the sea-shore. 

“Santa Maria!” he exclaimed, “ I am tired enough 
of these disguises.” . 

And flinging aside his wig and well-fitting beard 
and moustache, lie stood there on the glowing hearth 
in the prime of his manhood. 

For one instant the three joined in a low, trium- 
phant laugh, but the next Castinelli said : 

“We have been anxiously looking for you. Pray, 
what tidings do you bring?” 

“Do you not see that my face bodes no good ? ” 

“ Do not trifle, Gaston.” 

“No, no: Lamsincere, You will have to sail as 
soon as possible.” 

“ You cannot mean it!” cried Castinelli. ‘ It does 
not suit my purposes to leave this neighbourhood 
now.” 

“ You must go, nevertheless. See!” 

And he drew forth a package of detters. There 
were three in number; and as Castinelli hastily read 
them, his features worked, and his chest heaved. 

“Gaston is right,” he said, addressing his com- 
panion; “there is no help for it. In the first vessel 
or steamer that sails I must take passage.” 

The seaman did not speak, and he went on, with a 
cold, satirical smile on his lip: 

“ Perhaps you did not know there was a theatre in 
the town where those letters are postmarked; they 
have a good opera company, but they need Castinelli, 
the great baritone, to make the thing move on pros- 
perously.” 

Gove laughed, and rejoined: 

“ Yes, yes, I understand.” 

“ Hark ye!” observed Gaston. 

And the three sat for a time engaged in converse, 
which we will not record here. 

Suffice it to say, that Bernard Castinelli made hasty 
preparations for a sea voyage, and in the dead of 
night set out for Liverpool. His last words to Gove 
were: 

“Keep watch on the charming Sibyl in my absence, 
and let me know how affairs progress.” 

A ready assent was given, and he and Gaston left 
the cottage. 

Business arrangements concluded, the great baritone | 
bent his steps to the home of Mrs, Lee. Sibyl saw | 
him approaching; but though her blood chilled in 
her veins, she dared not refuse him admittance, and 
descended to meet him with the best grace she could 
summon. 

For an instant neither spoke, but finally the Italian 
sneered : 





“There is no welcome in your eyes or in your | 
heart.” 

“And no wonder: you are the bane of my life, 
Bernard Castinelli! I thought you would have some 
regard for your promise, aud I should not be com- 
pelled to see you again at present; but I find you 
utterly false.” 

“T have kept my word. I am on the eve of sailing 
to fulfil an engagement, and came to pay you a fare- 
well visit.” 

“Is what you say indeed true, or—or are you 
mocking me?” 

“If you doubt me, you can satisfy yourself on that 
point: The Reindeer lies in the harbour; I have 
secured a passage on board, and expect to quit your 
country as soon as twelve o'clock. Why de you not 
weep, after the old fashion ? ” 

“ Do not taunt me, Bernard.” 

“And yet it is well to remind you of the past 
occasionally—to let you hear the clank of your 
chains.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“I will tell you, Sibyl Lee: When your year of 
mourning has expired, you will go into society, and 
play the enchantress. Suitors will kneel at your feet ; 
love will be lavistied upon you; but, remember, while 
I live, you cannot marry!” 

Mrs. Lee started, and her white teeth sank deep into 
her crimson lip, but she could not ’ ive 

“ Be assured,” continued Castinelli, * that I shall not 
lose sight of you. When Iam gone, my emissaries 
Ss on the alert, and your movements will be re- 


to me. 

“ And this,” moaned Sibyl Lee—* this—this is your 
once boasted love!” 

“ Sibyl, when a strong man’s love turns to hate, it 
is terrible: it isa pleasure, a triumph to hold your 
heart in my grasp, and mark how it throbs out its 
pride and passion.” 

“ Leave me,” said the woman, wildly. 
fiend in human shape.” 

“T obey you; but love another, marry another, at 
your peril. I will rise betweea you at the altar 
rails.” And with a fierce gaze, he strode away. 

The next morning Mrs. Lee's confidential ser- 
vant summoned a hackney cab, and she proceeded 
to the wharf whence the Reindeer was to sail. It lay 
at a short distance, and as Mrs. Lee Casti- 
nelli appeared on deck. Closely veiled as she was, he 
recognized her figure and bearing, and waved his 
handkerchief in mock adieu. Still it was such a relief 
to watch the vessel, as she spread her white sails to 
the breeze, and to know that every hour increased the 
distance between her’and her tormentor, that she went 
back to her home with a lighter heart than she had 
carried since he made his appearance there, and she 
had bribed him to silence and secrecy. 

While she had been at the wharf, Beatrice, the beau- 
tiful fower-girl, had come with more of her wares 
for sale. 

“ My mistress is out,” said the footman; “ will you 
wait, or call again by-and-by ?” 

The girl hesitated for an instant, ere she rejoined, 
“T will wait.” 

The servant ushered her into the apartment where 
she had before met Mrs. Lee, and she sat down io warm 
herself before the glowing grate, for the wintry air 
had chilled her tropic nature. But her anxiety was 
too keen to allow repose, and she rose and walked rest- 
lessly to and fro. 

Suddenly her foot struck something gleaming 
brigit upon the carpet, and she stooped and picked it 
u 


Pp. ° 

It proved to be a ring of exquisite workmanship, 
with a small head of Ariadne, chiselled with wondrous 
skill, on the tiny cameo. ‘In happier days, Oastinelli 
had told her the legend associated with the ring, and 
now, as she gazed at it, Ariadne, forsaken on the isle 
of Naxos, recalled her own grief, her own desolation, 
with startling vividness. 

“Bernard has been here of late,” she exclaimed; 
“perhaps last night he stood where I stand to-day ; 
his visit must have been recent, or the ring would 
have been discovered.” 

As she spoke, she sank wearily down in a swoon, 
like that to which I have alluded when Aurora told 
her Castinelli was utterly false. 

How long she lay thus she could not tell, but a 
domestic coming into the room on some errand found 
her unconscious, and finally succeeded in restoring her. 
She had concealed the ring ere she fainted, and there- 
fore Anne did not suspect the cause. When her dark, 
mournful eyes unclosed, they wandered eagerly around 
the apartment, and took in everything at a glance. 

“I think,” observed the servant, “you cannot be 
very strong, for I found you entirely unconscious.” 

Beatrice could not repress a shudder, as she replied : 

“No, Lama frail girl, and I have had a tiresome 
walk.” 

“ How far have you come?” 


“You are a 





“Three or four miles,” was the evasive answer, 


—= 
for Beatrice did not wish to reveal her place of 
residence. 

“It was too much for you,” said Anne; “and the, 
I suppose you work hard at your tlower-making?"' 

“Yes, we must have bread,” aud a tear glittereg 
amid her jetty lashes. 

At this juncture Mrs. Lee swept in; she had lai 
aside her bonnet and cloak, and wore her magnificent 
hair looped up with a jet comb at the back of her 
head, and a robe of thick lustreless silk, with broa 
trimming of black crape. 

“ Ah! you have not forgotten me, my little flower. 
girl,” she said, in her musical tones. 

Beatrice forced a smile, and rejoined : 

as No, madam ; I have brought you some wax flowey 
now. 

“She leads rather a hard life, I fear, poor child,” 
exclaimed Anne, “for I found her lying here like ogg 
dead, madam.” 

“I thought you looked pale,” observed Mrs. Leg: 
“bat with your talent you ought to have patronag 
enough to earn a living.” 

“lama stranger, madam, in a strange land,” was 
the low answer, as she uncovered her boxes. 

Mrs. Lee was even more delighted'than when she 
made her previous purchases, and bought her whole 

-in-trade. 

Anne smiled approvingly, and the lady continued: 

* Perhaps a glass of wine would relieve you.” 

The girl shook her head, muttering: 

“No, thank you, madam; I shall feel better when 
Tm again in the open air;” but as she tottered down 
the steps, Anne, who had stolen from the apartment, 
emerged from the door leading into the kitchen with a 
flask in her hand. 

“ This is a cordial—just what you need,” she whis- 
pered; “and I hope it will strengthen you for your 
walk home.” 

‘The girl accepted it, and murmuring her gratitude, 
moved ou—past the leafless trees of the old houss, 
with its memory-haunted walls, through the rush and 
roar of business, and across the bridge. There she 
once more paused, and flung the coin Mrs. Lee had 
given her into the waters, muttering 

“ What a farce I’ve been playing! How little she 
suspects that I spurn her gold, and wild suspense 
drives me to her home! How little she dreams | 
have gained possession of Bernard’s ring, with ‘its 
poor, forsaken Ariadne!” 

Drawing forth the bauble, she bathed it in her 
tears, and then, pressing it to her heart, resumed her 
journey. 


(To be continued.) 


Dr. SHerman Muspratrt has been analysing Nile 
mud. It contains silicic acid, alumina, proto and 
sesqui oxide of iron, with traces of phosphate of 
alumina, and organic matter containing ammonia. 
We hope he will extend his labour to London mud, 
to Paris mud, and the mud of the chief cities of Europe, 
and publish it. 

M. Durrtev, accompanied by Dr. Maugeis, on 
Monday presented to Professor Nélaton a magnificent 
gold medal, sent by the Italians residing in Peru, as an 
acknowledgment for his visit to General Garibaldi. 
The medal, which is of unusually large size, represents 
on one side the features of Garibaldi, ‘and on the 
other an ‘inscription declaring for what reason the 
medal had been offered. 


A MARRIAGE is aout to be celebrated at Paris 
which excites no little interest in that gossiping city. 
The bridegroom is the well-known banker, Mr. 
Erlanger, and the bride is the daughter of Mr. Slidell, 
the Confederate Commissioner te France, and one of 
the heroes of the Trent affair. About the same time 
the late Madame Erlanger, who is divorced from her 
husband, will be married to a M. Cordier. 


How Men saoutp Treat Women.—A Persian 
poet gives the following instruction upon this impor- 
tant subject :—“ When thou art married, seek to please 
thy wife; but listen not to all she says. From man's 
right side a rib was taken to form the woman, and never 
was there seen a rib quite straight. And wouldst thou 
straighten it? It breaks, but bends not. Since, then, 
‘tis plain that crooked is woman's temper, forgive her 
faults and blame.her not; nor let her anger thee, nor 
coercion use, as all is vain to straighten what is 
curved.” 

A Japanese Courtinc.—I questioned Drahmsa 
concerning Japanese weddings and courtings, and was 
surprised to learn that the man and woman we 
just seen were not yet married, though, according t 
the rites of the Mahommedan creed, they had been 
legally allied for nearly a whole'week. The young 
couple were as yet ouly passing through a probational 
period, during which they live apart. Among the 
princes and the ‘wealthy this ion sometimes 
continues three months, during which time the bride- 





groom meets his bride every afternoon in the presence 
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of a number of friends iavited on such occasions, for 
whose entertainment music.is provided. When food 
is set before them, it is the duty of the sposo to feed 
his sposa with rice before all the oon All goes on 
merrily till midnight, when the bridegroom duct 


room in the St. George's Hotel, with a blue silk 
dressing-gown wrapped in graceful folds about him, 
and a novel lying open ia his lap; while Mr. Vane, 
ane.8 portly gentleman, with a bald head and a 





his bride to her bed, drawing the curtains aside and 
assisting her in. When he has seen her comfortably 
settled, he closes the curtains and tucks them in, so 
as to exclude the mosquitoes; after which, retiring 
with the guests, he is not permitted to see his bride 
again uatil the middle of the next day.—Life in Java. 


THE BAFFLED FORTUNE HUNTER. 


“ You were flirting with him half the evening, Kitty 
—now you know you were!” 

Kitty Lindsay was leaning through the morning 
flowers that clustered round the open casement, her 
pretty fingers idly toying with the fo buds, and her 
eyes full of girlish defiance. 

“ Well—what of it ?” 

“What of it?” echoed Josiah Crofton. “Do you 
gappose I’m going to stand by and see the woman 
who has promised to be my wife——” 

“Oh, don’t be so ridiculous, Joe!” said Kitty, 
impatiently. “I intend to flirt just as much as I 

and I'm not going to be lectured by you, 
either.” _ 

Mr. Crofton grew very red in the face. 

“ Kitty !” 

“Josiah !” 

“T shall not submit te this sort of thing !” 

« Shall not ?” said Kitty, with a toss of her head: 
that made her curls dance like «p‘ral coils of sunbeam. 
“Then suppose you suit yourself!” 

“Do you mean that you are tired of our engage- 
ment, Kitty?” > 

“Yes, I do!” said Kitty, driven to the last excess of 
petulance. “ There, now!” 

“Very well!” said Josiah, setting his teeth grimly 
together. “You are released. I wish you a very 
good morning, Miss Lindsay!” 

And Josiah walked off, brushing the dew-¢rops in 
sparkling showers from the tall currant bushes oa 
either side of the garden paths, and trying to appear 
very lant, while Kitty looked after him, a 
little bewildered, and exceedingly astonished. She had 
miscalculated the exact degree of her power over the 
young man—that was all! 

“IT don’t care,” said Kitty, twitching off the slender 
flower buds, and breathing very short aud hard. 
“I don’t care one bit.” 

And then, you see, Kitty put on her coquettish little 
sun bonnet, and stole out into the delicious solitude of 
the old apple orchard, to cry by herself, and wonder 
how she should “ make it up” with Josiah, when he 
came that evening. 

But he did not come, and that one little bit of im- 
patience cost Kitty Lindsay a lover. 

Perhaps it was a flitting reminiscence of the bitter- 
ness of this hour that gave her voice so tender an 
accent eighteen long years afterwards, as she smoothed 
po the bright hair of her daughter, murmuring 
soltly : 


y 

“Don’t cry, darling—he will surely be here to- 
morrow. Or, possibly, he may send a note!” 

Jessie Wallis looked up through her tears: 

“Mamma, do you suppose he can have forgotten 
me, after all those words of love — those vows of 
ev affection? If I thought so, I should 

ie! . 

Mrs. Wallis was silent. She knew that one might 
carry a sore wound in the heart, and yet live on; and 
she was dimly conscious that such things as male 
coquettes. were not yet extinct in the world, as she 
answered, rather faintly : 

“He will come to-morrow, my dear! ” 

Jessie took up her work again—she was binding a 
delicate satin slipper, and resumed the weary stitch- 


. 8 

“Oh, mother, I had been building such castles in 
the air—I had been so happy to think I should have 
a home of my own to offer you, when this sickening 
toil should all be ended. It is very hard to be poor, 
isn't it, mother?” 

And Mrs, Wallis’s heart answered her daughter's 
words with an unsyllabled pang! 

“For,” went on Jessie, mournfully, “these shoes 
must be finished, or we go supperless, so that I cannot 
even have the poor luxury of weeping when my heart 
is fit to break! - How foolish I am,” she added, trying 
to smile; “how we shall all laugh at these ridiculous 
fancies to-morrow, when Alfred Vane comes! It’sa 
pretty name, isn’t it, mamma ?—as noble and refined as 
he is himself!” 


8o she prattled on, resolutely preging back the sobs 


that quivered in her voice, and starting like a terrified 
fawn at every step that sounded on the staircase. 

Meanwhile, the Alfred Vane aforesaid was airing 

nobility and refinement at the window of a private 





ring, was walking the floor in very evident 
perturbation. 

“ The fact is, Alfred,” said the old gentleman, stop- 
ping short before his son and heir, “ I’ve given you 
ow enough to set up half a dozen men in 

ife!” 

“I'm sure I’m very much obliged to you, sir,” said 
the languid Alfred. > Pen Seo ee 

“ And here you are, at twenty-eight, not married, 
nor likely to be!” ~ 

Alfred shrugged his shoulders, deprecatingly. 

“You see,” said the old gentleman, putting his 
hands in his pockets, “this sort of thing can’t go on 
any longer. I haven't the means for it. We have 
reached the exact point where the beggarly trades- 
people won’t give another shilling of credit without 
something down; and what's more, they are getting 
confoundedly troublesome. One can’t step out of doors 
without having a Dill thrust under his nose, or a cre- 
ditor hook on to his arm. . I tell you, Alfred, things 
are coming to a crisis!” vi 

“ And a very unpleasant one,” sighed the exquisite 
Alfred. 

“ Precisely so. You must perceive the necessity of 
some step being taken without delay.” 

‘*Granted—but what shall it be? ” 

Mr. Vane, senior, put on a countenance of ineffable 
meaning ; and leaning over, sothat his gray moustache 
teuched his son’s ear, whispered, in solemn accents : 

3 “Take Miss Crofton to the opera to-morrow even- 
ing?” 

“ What for?” . 

‘“‘E-cort her down into the wilderness where she 
lives next week !” 

Alfred curved his lip distastefully. 

* Inundate her with bouquets—follow her up with 
quotations of poetry—make yourself generally fasciua- 
ting to her—in short, marry her !”’ 

“But she talks through her nose!” 

“T don’t care if she talks through her ears!” bawled 
the irascible old gentleman. 

“She has a muddy complexion and yellow eyes!” 

“ But she is rich, my boy; she is rich !” e 

“ No, she’s not—her father is a country gentleman 
with nine children !” 

“ Alfred! Alfred!” sighed the sire, “you never will 
succeed in this world unless you go deeper down 
into things. Confound her father! who's talking 
about him? She hasa rich uncle—an old bachelor 
uncle, who's bound to leave every shilling of his 
money to this favourite niece.” 

“ How did you find that out?” exclaimed Alfred, 
viewing his father with admiring eyes. 

“No matter how I found it out—it’s enough for 
you that my information is correct.” 

“ How much ?” demanded Alfred, enthusiastically. 

“ A hundred.and fifty thousand—made in the West 
India trade. Now will you take her to the opera?” 

“}’li take her.to Jericho, if it's necessary.” 

“Right!” said the father, approvingly. “ We'll 
walk over the sea of our difficulties yet, with the 
help of a golden bridge. And now I’m going into 
the city to see if I can’t raise a little money, just for 
present expenses, you know.” 

“ Well,” sighed Alfred Vane, as the door closed 
behind his respected ancestor, “now the governor's 

‘one, I may as well go and call on this Miss Crofton. 

forget’ how long she’s to bein town ; but long enough 
for me to make good use of the time, I'll be bound!” 

As he opened his dressing-case, a delicate note 
fluttered out. 

“Hallo!” ejaculated Mr. Vane. “ Little Jessie's 
appeal—I may as well burn that.” 

And he tossed the paper indolently into the fire. 

“That won't bear testimony against me,” he said 
to himself. ‘The pretty little chit was well enough 
to amuse a man for six or seven weeks; J must con- 
fess that I was fool enough to get a little fascinated 
at one time with her soft-blue eyes and bright curls, 
but of course the affair never could have come to any- 
thing. Henry!” he said, summoning an attendant to 
the room. 

“ Sir ” 

“ Do you remember the young woman who brought 
a note yesterday—very pretty, with light hair and 
e es.” 

of Yes, sir; I remember.” 
“ Very well; if she calls again, tell her I am out of 
town.” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“ And that I'm not expected to return at present.” 

“ All right, sir.” “ 

And Mr. Vane went on ‘coquetting with his hair 
with a placid serenity of countenance that would have 
done honour to one of Raphael's cherubs. Pi 

. 


“Uncle Josiah!” 


Mr. Crofton was sitting by the fire, composedly 
perusing the morning paper, when his niece came up 
to him and nestled down on a low stool by his feet. 
She was not a beauty, although her eyes were not 
exactly, as Mr. Vane had protested, yellow. But her 
complexion was faulty, and her mouth wide, and her 
features bore silent witness to the querulous, fault- 
finding temper that made her presence at times an 
actual burden, even to the members of her own 
family. 

But then Josephine Crofton was her rich uncle's 
namesake, and firmly believed that she was going to 
inherit his fortune, and consequently the name of 
Josephine Crofton’s suiters was legion ! 

“ Well, Josey!” 

The old bachelor laid aside his paper, and looked 
kindly down 0 his niece. 

“I'm going to be married, uncle! ” 

“ Hallo!” ejaculated Josiah. “ You are, eh? And 
who's tlle happy man?” 

“Mr. Vane.” 

“ Vane—Vane—the good looking young chap that’s 
been hanging round here lately ? Well, I'm sure I 
wish you all happiness, my dear.” 

“Then [have your consent, Uncle Josiah! ” 

“Of course—though,” added the blunt bachelor, 
“if your father and mother were willing, I really don’t 
see what I have to do with the question.” 

“Uncle!” 

“And now, I stppose,” said Mr. Crofton, reflec- 
tively, stirring the fire, “I must go up to town 
and pick out some nice wedding present for my little 
namesake niece.” 

Miss Josephine’s eyes brightened. Like her lover, 
she was a little inclined to be worldly, and a wedding 
present from Uncle Josiah must needs be something 
very nice. 

So Mr. Josiah Crofton, after pondering long and 
deepiy on the question, took the express train to 
town, and went straight to the St. George’s Hotel, 
there to abide until he had settled the momentous 
question of the wedding present. 

“ What do girls like ?” thought Uncle Josiah, wander- 
ing up and down Oxford-street. “I can’t buy a dress, 
because I don't know moire-antique from muslin; and 
I don't think a set of tea things would be exactly suit- 
able. Perhaps a piano might——Hallo!” 

Uncle Josiah came to an abrupt halt on the pave- 
ment before the plate glass front of one of the palaces 
that are devoted to the amelioration of womankind, 
and stood contemplating a superb sewing machine of 
polished bJack walnut, whose silvered mechanism and 
gleamipg needle flashed back the vivid glow of the 
morning sunshine. 

* 'T’his is the article! ” exclaimed Mr. Crofton, much 
relieved. “Now I think of it, I read in the paper, 
only the other day, that sewing-machines were all the 
rage for wedding-presents. What a blind donkey I’ve 
been not to remember it before. I'll go in and buy 
Josey a sewing-machine before I’m an hour older.” 

And Uncle Josiah walked in, rather astonished at 
the splendours of the frescoed ceiling, Ekzabethan 
staircases, and Persian carpets that surrounded him. 

“T want to buy a sewing-machine! ” quoth Uncle 
Josiah, bluntly—mentally wondering if he had found 
his way by mistake into Aladdin’s palace. 

“Please to walk this way, sir,” said the courteous 
attendant, motioning him forward into a perfect vista 
of glittering machines. 

“ Great invention this! " said the bachelor, looking 
admiringly roundhim “I suppose it mendsa fellow’s 
stockings and puts the buttons on his shirt before he 
knows what he’s about.” 

“ Not exactly, sir,” said the attendant, smiling, as 
he displayed the merits of the various pieces of rose- 
wood and walnut. 

“Just pick me out the prettiest and best you've got, 
and send it to the St. George’s Hotel,” said Mr. 
Crofton. 

As he was standing with both hands in his pocket, 
waiting for his bill to be made out, and staring up at 
the arched sky-light above, a soft voice chimed on his 
ear: 

“T bave brought five pounds more to pay on that 
sewing-machine to-day, sir. It was very kind of you 
to allow me to pay for it by instalments. I never 
could have raised twenty pounds at one time, and you 
do not know the blessing that machine has been to 
me.” 

Uncle Josiah turned round, and saw a pale, shabbily 
dressed woman laying a bank note on the desk. 

“Hey! what! hallo! "cried the bachelor, confront- 
ing the astonished female. “ Arcu’t you Kitty Lind- 
sa’ ? ” 


x Kitty Lindsay!” How the name brought back 
thé blue-blossomed morning flowers, and the May 
sunshine, and tle bees murmuring in the clover 
blooms. 

“Kitty Lindsay!” The frescoed ceilings seemed 
to swim around her, and the Persian carpet became a 
slope of grass all spangled with buttercups and daisies. 
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“ Don't faint, Kitty! Don’t faint!” pleaded Josiah, | bricks In the Kilsby and Watford tunnels, and how | have something even niore important to say. I hays 


piteously. “Why, you look just exactly as youused!” 

Mrs. Wallis shook her head. 

“Scarcely, Josiah. I was a wilfal girl then—now I 
am & poor widow, bowed down with care and poverty, 
and—— 

“You're a widow, eh!” said Josiah, ewes in- 
terrapting her. “And I'man old bachelor! I'll tell 
you what, Kitty—let’s make believe it was old times 
again, and we had never quarrelled—and get mar- 
ried!” 


The roses mounted brightly to Mrs. Wallis’s cheeks 


“But I have a daughter, Josiah!” 

“Don't care if you had seventeen—I’d adopt them 
every one! Here comes my bill! Sir, I have de- 
cided to take another machine—just like the first I 
erdered—for my wife.” 

And Mr. Crofton paid the additional amount, and 
walked triumphantly off with his old sweetheart on 
his arm. 

. s - . . ° 

Miss Crofton was all ready, in orange blossoms and 
white glacé silk; Mr. Vane was equally prepared for 
the emergency, and so was the long train of gor- 
greely-opgerelied bridesmaids; yet the ceremony 
was still delayed.’ 

“Not much use in waiting any longer for my bro- 
ther,” said Mr. Herbert Crofton. . 

“ It's very strange he don’t come,” said Mrs. Crof- 
ton. ‘He wrote us that he would certainly be here,” 

“We must not delay any longer,” said the bride's 

consulting his wateh. 

Mrs. Alfred Vane was smilingly receiving the con- 
gratulations of her friends ten minutes subsequently, 
when there was a thundering peal at the deor. 

“ My uncle Josiah!” ejaculated the bride, theatri- 
cally, with her hand upon her heart. 

But it was not uncle Josiah—only a magnificent 
sewing machine, with a little note fastened down in 
the needle, saying: 

“Deag Josry,—Here’s something to help make 
your husband’s shirts—a bridal present, which has the 
merit of use as well as ornament——” 

“How beautiful! ” chimed in all the bridesmaids, 
fluttering round the machine like so many animated 
butterflies. 

“ How sensible!” echoed the married ladies. 

Josephine Vane smiled complacently, and read on: 

“Believe me, my dear niece, I should have been 
with you on this eventful night had not circumstances 
rendered my presence impossible. The truth is, that 
Z bave just been married x : 

Josephine dropped the letter with a slight scream. 
Vane uttered a smothered ejaculation, which had nota 
pleasant sound. 

“ What's that he says?” shrieked Mrs. Crofton, 
catching up the letter. “You must have mistaken 
the word, Josephine!” 

And she read on, in a voice that trembled uncon- 
trollably : 

* To Kitty Lindsay, whomI knew and loved 
before you were born. 1am sorry we could not have 
arrived in time for Jessie Wallis—that is, Kitty’s child, 
and my own adopted daugliter—to be one of your 
bridesmaids. However, | shall see you soon, and then 
will exchange congratulations. — Your affectionate 
uncle, “ Josian CROFTON.” 

The bridal certége stood staring at one another with 
mute, startled faces!—then the bride was no heiress 
after all! 

Mr. Vane regarded the innocent letter with vindie- 
tive eyes, as it lay on the sofa, the mute irresponsible 
bearer of such evil tidings. Why cealdn’t it have 
come half an hour earlier? So Jessie Wallis was to 
inherit Josiah Crofton'’s wealth—the very Jessie 
Wallis whom he had trifled with and jilted weeks ago! 

Retribution comes to us all, svoner or later. It had 
come to Alfred Vane on his wedding evening. 

“A sewing machine in the parlour, Josiah!” 
laughed Kitty Crofton; “who ever heard of such a 
thing?” 

“I don't care,” said Josiah, positively, “I never 
should have found you if it hadu’t been for a sewing- 
machine, and it shall have the place of honour in my 


house! 
And he kept his word. A. R. 














Tue Earty Days or RaAtLway TRAVELLING.—At 
the dinner given to celebrate the opening of the 
Eccles, Tyldesley, and Wigan Railway, Mr. Oliver 
Heywood, in proposing “ The Landowners,” said “ he 
remembered travelling by rail when passengers had 
to give their names and spell them, in order to their 
beipg written on a large green paper ticket; when 
vetween Liverpoool and Manchester there was a long 
stay at Newton, in order that passengers might refresh 
themselves witl Eccles cakes—(laughter). A ‘ Guide’ 
to the line to London cost 5s., and there was a cheap 
edition at 2s. 6d. The former teld the numberof 





they were forced on the company by the landowners 
of the neighbourhood. Now landowners knew their 
interests to be identical with the railway companies. 
He had heard that the London and North-Western 
Company carried into London daily two tons of 
watercresses and a ton of mushrooms.” 


——SE 
YET ONCE AGAIN, 


Yet once again I've seen thee, 
And my every thought is thine, 
Ay, I kneel to thee in worship 
As to an idol-shrine, 
In my spirit’s silent chambers, 
Where « hope may never be, 
One lonely light is burning— 
’Tis a holy love of thee, 


I see thee—oh, I see thee, 
In the shadows on the river; 
I see thee in the moon's sweet beams 
That on the bright lake quiver , 
T sed thee in the mists that move 
Ike spectres o'er the streams, 
And at midnight deep I see thee 
In the shadowy world of dreams. 


I see thee—oh, I see thee 
In the gentle flowers of spring, 
And in the tint the rainbow wears 
Upon its fleeting wing; 
I see thee in the sunset hues 
That gush along the west, 
And I see thee in the dew-drop 
That gems the rose’s breast, 


I hear thee—oh, I hear thee 
In the murmuring of the waves, 
And in the soft and twilight gush 
Of fountains from their caves; 
I hear thy veice’s music 
In each sound that wanders by, 
In the cadence of the night-bird, 
And the wind’s mysterious sigh. 


I hear thee—oh, I hear thee 

In the chime of evening bells, 
* And in the tone that o’er the deep 

At solemn twilight swells: 

I hear thee in the forest lyres 
Swept by the breath of eve, 

And in the low, deep spirit-voice 
That soothes fond hearts that grieve. 


I love thee—oh, I love thee, 
There's nought in the bright blue skies, 
No lovely thing ep earth but brings 
Thy sweet form to my eyes; 
I love thee, and there’s not a sound, 
A tone to my spirit dear, 
A breath from our nature's lip but gives 
Thy voice to my ravished ear. 


I love thee—oh, I love thee, 
Thou art in the darkest hour 

To my soul a star, a fount, a bird, 
A music-tone, a flower; 

I love thee, and thy dear thought thrills 
Each fibre of my frame 

Like heaven's own lightning, and my heart 
In each throb calls thy name. 


I love thee—oh, I love thee, 
And I would these words were borne 
To thee on every holy breeze 
Of eventide and morn; 
I love thee, and I would these words 
Were written on the sky, 
And on each star-and flower and leaf 
That greet thy gentle eye. axis 


THE FATAL SECRET. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXXIX 





drastus.— Thou hast warmed 

My sad heart for a moment with thy tala 
Glaucus.—And did'st thou see her not? 
Adrastus.— I scarcely know. 


Fontan spoke, hewever, with extreme caution :' 
“I can tell you where Bianca now is, and the 
nature of the service she asked. Senora Roselli has 
| gone to England to claim my inheritance for her own 
daughter. She has palmed off Savella as the child 
| that by lost in the Tyrol seventeen years ago. Is it 
Rot so?” ; 
| “How do you know all this? Where have you 
| been hiding all these years, while Bianca laid her 
| plans, and carried them out?” she vaguely asked, as 
if stupified with astonishment. 
“It matters not now ; I am here in the flesh toundo 
what Bianca has accomplished. Listen to me, for I 








further learned that a young girl who was in her 
has been spirited away, and brought to this city ; tha 
she was brought to this house by a man she wag jp. 
duced to believe was her father. I know that hoig 
not, and so do you. The service of which you jus 
now spoke as required by Bianca was to receive this 

ung stranger till a more secure asylum could by 
foun for her. Speak—is it not so?” 

Mother Benetti trembled, and seemed alarmed. 8h, 
closed her lips firmly, and again resumed her work. 
Fontani drew near her, took a purse from his 
through the meshes of which gold glittered, ap) 
quietly said: 

“Here are three hundred scudi. The gold 4 

on one condition. It will buy you the com. 

forts you need; and in addition to this, I will give yon 

enough to you above want, if you will speak the 

truth. How long is it since this Psa lady came to 
you, and what has now become of her? ” 

“T have not said she was here; it was only mw 
assertion of your own,” she suddenly replied. 

“ Porhaps it was; but it is not the less true. I d 
not wish to alarm you *y threats; but I must say to 
you, that if you do not answer me truly and fairly, | 
will take measures to compel you to do so, and you 
will then lose the reward I am willing to pay yon, 
Think of it. I am rich; I will give you all your age 
requires, in return for the information. seek. Besides, 
you will do # good deed. You will rescue s wronged 
child from the dark fate that threatens her.” 

After a pause, during which Fontani attentively 
regarded her, she muttered : 

“How do I know that you will keep your word? 
She broke hers; but she sends me word that she wil} 
soon beable to help me. She has sent me money once; 
she may do so again; why should I give up a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty?” She seemed communing 
more with herself than speaking to her companion. 
He said ; 

“One thing is very certain, and that is, that Senor 
Roselli will soon have nothing for herself but what 
my clemency allows ber to retain. You have recog- 
nized me as Henry Fontaine ; I am now on my way 
to England, to unmask this woman, and prove that 
the girl she took with her is no child of mine.” 

Benetti trembled, and she hurriedly said : 

“Thad nothing to do with it; I let them call the 
little girl Savella Fontaine, though I knew that wasn't 
her name; it couldn’t harm any one, for the child that 
should have been so called was lost, so I let things go 
as they wished.” 

“You confess, then, that you were an indirect 
accomplice in this fraud, for which I can call you to 
& severe account; but it is not my wish to doso. All 
I ask of you isto give me a clue to the young stranger 
who ‘came hither nearly two weeks since, with a man 
calling himself Leo Roselli. He represented himself 
as her father, but you were well aware that she was 
not his child.” 

“How should I know that? Roselli is not s person 
to seek an old woman unless he wanted some service 
at her hands. What if I did give shelter to a girls 
few days? anybody might have done the same for pay.” 

“Then youadmit that she was here. That is much 
gained. Now tell me whither she has been taken, 
o where I can find the man himself, for I must see 

m.” 

“To have him put in prison, belike. No—J hado't 
anything to do with his wickedness; but I knew hin 
when he was a boy, and I don’t like to do anything to 
hurt him now,” 

“It is not my intention to harm him. On the con- 
trary, I will pay him better to undo what he has done 
than those who tem him to this outrage have paid 
him to commit it. If Roselli will give up the girl to 
me, I will double the bribe offered him by Bianca, 
and let him escape the penalty. If not, I will set the 
sbirri on his track.” 

She nervously moved her hands, and eagerly said: 

“Oh, not that—not that ; if wonld——” 

Pausing abruptly, Fontani took up her words: 

“Ruin him; yes, 1 comprehend that. I remember 
now, Mother Benetti, that you once had @ son who was 
something of ascamp. I have my suspicions that he 
and Roselli are one. If he is, you may be sure of oné 
thing : I will track him, unearth him, and ferce him 
to disgorge his prey.” 

The excitement of the old woman increased to suck 
a degree that Fontani felt convinced be had touched 
the mark. 

Her jaw fell; her eyes became glassy, and ber 
wrinkled hands shook so, they could no longer go 08 
with the employment which had become almost me 
chanical with her. She spoke in an irritated tove- 

“I don’t know why you should come here to 
threaten me so. What is this girl to you?” 

“ She is my daughter: slre is the ehild of the young 
mistress you loved. She was rescued from death by 
my brother. He reared her as hig own; snd when 





Bianca found a rival in her way, she devised this pla9 
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to rid herself of her presence. Now will you refuse 
me the information I seek at your hands?” 

“Jf it is true—if this is Savella’s child, I would 


1 
bine He will be fearfully angry; but I have known 


hat something was wrong ever since that poor pale 
tuild came here. But she isn’t here now; no, no, he 
took her away.” 

“Are you quite sure of that? But never mind. 
When will you see Leo ?” 

“ He is to come here to-night. He comes every 

ight.” 

7 8 You ore certain that my ehildtacafe?” 
thing begine to believe thet he is 
ly, and the ns to believe that 
tat ber father. Raw n't listen to me; he has 
his own plans, and I don't know bot he may kill me 
for betraying to you what I have done,” 

“Is he violent then? ” 

“Sometimes, when he is angry; but then he is 
sorry for his harshness, and tries to make me f 
it You won't burt him, signior? You'll buy bis 
secret from him, and let him go unpunished ?” 

“ If be gives me back my child, unharmed. If not, 
the law shall grasp and beld him in its iron vice. 
Good afternoon, Mother Benctti; here isthe purse, 
which you have fairly earned. I shall return iu three 
in the hepe of finding your son with you, Tell 
him ali I have said; and say to him that flight is use- 
less, for the sbicri are on watch for him, and he 
will . 


not be to escape. 
apenas ye og evening sunshine, leaving 
the old woman ina of agitation and excite- 
ment. Berkeley joined just beyond the gate, and 


aoe 
“ success have you met with? ‘Your face 
does not look as if you had been baffled.” 

“Nor have I. I haveaccomplished more than I 
dared to The old woman is childish, and easily 
ied on to freely. Isola has been with her, and I 
suspect she is still.there,” 

“There! and you came away withoyt seeing her! 
Why did you not search the house ? Why did you 
not call on me for help? That old creature could 
have offered no resistance.” : 

“Perhaps not; but I had no certainty that Isola 
was with her, and Iam very sure that by feeling my 
way I can regain her without making my private 
aflairs the talk ef Rome. Our object is to settle this 
affair as quietly as possible, and get back to our own 
country. If this man is prosecuted for his villainy, I 
do not know what detention it might cause. My 
daughter is safe—TI satisfied myself as to that, for old 
Mother Benetti will not tell a falsehood.” 

The lover groaned. 

“ Bat Roselli may reject your terms; he may remove 
Isola beyond your reach. Will it not be best to keep 
& watch upon the house, and seize him whien he goes 

in? Besides, if Isola is there, I do not wish to lose 
sight of the place.” ad 

“Ttismy purpose to remain on the. watch; but 
with Roselli am sure of my game. He is a needy 
villain, and the one who can pay best is the one he 
will serve, We can conceal ourselves in the ruined 
part of the house, and lie in wait for our man. You 
have your pistols ? ” 

Berkeley replied by opening his coat and showing 
8 pair of small revolvers which he had brought from 
home with him. He said: 

“T also have a dagger, though I hope we shall have 
20 Occasion to use our arms.” 

“I think not; but it is best to be prepared for 
every emergency. Follow me; I know every inch of 
the ground, and I can easily gain access to one of the 
ruined rooms, which will enable us to hear what 
passes between the old woman and her hopeful son.” 





CHAPTER xL 
Such woe is in her countenance expressed, 
That who should have the heart to look on it 
Weald in her presence through his sorrow die. 


Foytat and young Berkeley passed throuch an 
@bandoned en pm at with weeds, and soon 
gained the rear of the building. ‘hat portion of it 
was completely dilapidated; the windows had fallen 
in, and the roof was rotting away. 

The door yielded to the touch, and the intruders 
entered a room which had once been used as a kitchen. 
A narrow e led from this, from which a door 
opened on either hand, 

That on the left Fontani unclosed, and entered an 
apartment of moderate size, which contained a couch 
and two chairs. The windows were boarded up, and 
4 faint twilight struggled into the reom. He whis- 
pered to his coinpanion : 
tt this room I spent the happiest hours of my 
Yo; in it struggled with death, and at last gained 
poe: Victory. Here Isola first saw the light, and hither 
she has been brought very lately. Let us sit down 
aud watch and wait. I must think of the past.” 


you if Idared; tut I dare not, I must ask | ings. 


He buried his face in his hands, and sat motionless 
upon the side of the couch, while George peered 
around and endeavoured to comprehend his surround- | 
There was a door which opened into the room | 
occupied by the old woman, and he could see that she 
had resumed her monotonous employment, though her 
face seemed perturbed and her hands visibly trem- 


He looked around the wretched apartment, and 
shuddered to think that, even for a day, Isola, with 
her delicate and refined habits, should have been 
forced to occupy so comfortless a place. 

Fontani’s thoughts were far away in the years that 
were gone, recalling the happy time when that dreary 
den was decked as the bower of youth and loveliness ; 
when a girlish form flitted to and fro with the breath 
of flowers floating around her, and the light of happi- 
ness beaming from her eyes. 

© The creaking of a loose board beneath the steps of 
Berkeley aroused him, and he made a sigu to him 
tositdown. George obeyed, and he whispered : 

* It is lucky the old woman ise little deaf. If she 
suspects our presence here, my plan will be defeated. 
Be quiet till her son comes; then we will act as the 
exigencies of the momeut seem to require.” 

Internally chafing at the self-command which long 
habit evabled Fontani to practise, George threw him- 
self on a seat, and tried to calm his anxiety | ee 
ing of a speedy re-union with the object of affec- 


she might be to he feared that might 
- iummoodintely trols Meee now 


enveloped every object, and even 
Pontaai began to lose his patience, and fear that their 
watch ¢ prove useless. At length a ‘heavy step 
a entering the outer room, and a rough voice 

“Why have you no light? and where is my 
supper?” 

“I—I forgot it,” replied Benetti. “But there is 
bread on the shelf and a bottle of wine in the closet. 
You can get them yuurself, The lamp is there, and 
you cana light it.” 

The man uttered a curse, and angrily asked : 

“What are you dreaming of, you wretched old 
crone, that you have nothing ready for me when I 
come home? If this is the way you treat me, I shall 
go away altogether.” 

“Don't talk so, Leo; for you have already been 
from me too long. I have no one but you; and if you 
leave me, I shall be alone in the world. I have been 
thinking about otler days, and it makes me forget 
the present. Ah, yes—lI’ve been thinking of my 
pretty young lady dimcing on tie grass as she used 
to in the old times.” 

“ Nonsense, mother; let those absurd fancies alone, 
and think more of my comfort. The girl’s dead, and 
that’s the end of her. What's the use of talking 
about her?” 

“Not much, Leo. But I had a strange thought 
that came tome. Thereisa great likeness between 
this young stranger and my mistress’ daughter. 
What if she sliduld be her child? ” 

“What notion will you get into your muddled old 
brains next, I wonder?” he brutally said. “I can’t 
seo how you can connéct that girl with the young 
mistress. Why, if she was her child, she’d take the 
shine out of Bianca’e daughter, and be Claude Fon- 
taine’s heiress sure enough.” 

By this time he had Jighted the lamp, and was 
busily engaged in eating his frugal supper, The old 
woman timidly replied : 

“Maybe Bianca found out that she is the heiress, 
and that is why you were paid to get her out of the 
way. It’s very strange that she couldn’t let a peer 
child like that stay under the same roof with her; 
you may be sure there issomething underlying it 
that has been kept from you,” 

“What if there is? It’s noconcern of mine, I am 
paid well, and I shall do what I undertook.” 

“ Suppose some one would pay you better to leave 
it undone? what then?” 

The man turned suddenly upon her. 

“What are you driving at? Issomeoneon my 
track already? Has anybody been tampering with 
you? Tell me the truth, or, by heaven, I'll choke it 


out of you!” 

He struck his brawny fist upon the table with a 
crash, and strode toward her with bis arm extended 
and his fingers working as if ready to perform his 


threat. 

She pitifully whined: 

“‘fhere—I knew you would be fearfully angry. I 
told him so; but he gave me mone aud promised 
more if I would bring you over. ‘Take away your 
hand—it scares me. There is the money : it is all for 
you, so don’t look so fierce.” 

She held up the purse, on which he pounced like a 
vulture on its prey. 








“ Where did you get this? Here is gold—gold that 


him w 
and | this girl as 
by 


I need so much. Bianca is profuse in promises, but 
she doesn’t always keep them. | brought a nice penny 
with me from that outlandish country, but it’s nearly 
all gone. ‘l'hat girl has proved cursedly expensive to 
me, and now I cannot tell when she will be well 
enough to be taken to the place I mean to put her in. 
Till she’s safe, 1 can’t draw my annuity ; but when the 
job’s finished I am a made man.” 
“Suppose you could get more by giving her up to 
her father—what would you say then ?” 
“Don’t talk nonsense, old woman. She’s got no 
father, though she's green enough to think that I am 
her meee ancestor. But if her real father was to 
turn up, and ask me to let him have her, I wouldn't 
till the other one had paid. Then, if he was lileral, 
I'd tell him where to tind her, and he might get her 
back could.” 
Leo, you are hard-bearted. Hf you won't 
will tell you the best piece of news you have 
a day. 
to hear the fawning tones with 
white-haired old mother addressed 
sou. He tarned fiercely on her. 
So there is something to tell! Owt with it! let 
who has been bribing you to betray and ruin 


“No one—no one can do that; but Heary Fontaine 
is living; he was here this afternoon, and I knew 
hen he spoke with his old voice. He claims 

his child ; he says that she has been raised 

his brother. Bianca must have found out who 
she is, and got her oat of the way. Do you remem- 
ber, Leo, that the baby had a bloody mark upon her 
shoulder just where her father was wounded? Do 
you know if this young girl has such a mark ? ” 

“I neither know nor care. What is ali this idle 


fe 


Ne LH 


* He has come,” said a quiet voice behind bim; and, 
turning, Maldonato saw that the speaker stood within 
« few feet of him, Im the open dvor-way leading into 
the next room was a second figure, of tailand vigorous 
proportions, holding @ pistol in his hand. 

“ What does this mean ?” asked the ruffian. 

“Simply that I am on tle track of my daughter, 
and you have her concealed in this house. Bring me 
into her presence, or take the cousequences that may 
ensue.” 

“ Prove her to be your child; for the present I call 
her mine, and I cannot see that your claim is any 
better than mine.” 

“ Bravado is useless, Leo. I have been on your 
track for a week, and if I give the signal the sbirri 
will be upon you. You know best what that might 
end in. Look at me: you knew me in my youth— 
can you see nothing here that recalls Neary Foutaine?” 

“ You may be that man; but that dves’nt prove that 
you are the father of the girl I brought all the way 
from England.” 

“ Let us cut this matter short,” said Fontani, sternly. 
“T will give you as much as Bianca has promised 
you, and provide for this poor old woman, who seems 
to have asorry sun in you, if you at once restore my 
daughter to me. Refuse, and I will have you thrown 
into prison, to lie there till full proofs of your crime, 
and those of your accomplices, can be brought forward 
to convict you all.” 

Maldonato looked into the firm face of the speaker, 
and saw that he was terribly in earnest. Le faltered: 

“ By such violent means you would never get pos- 
session of the girl; she is where neither you nor I 
can reach her.” 

“That is false! I heard your words, and I am 
certain she is in this house. Shall I call the sbirri to 
search it, or will you accept my terms without fur- 
ther demur.” 

‘The ruffian was about to utter a defiant reply, when 
he was*struck dumb by an apparition that for an 
instant unnerved him. 

A girl, wearing a long white robe, that fell in loose 
folus around her emaciated person, entered the door, 
holding up a thin band to screen her eyes from the 
gare of the lamp. Long. sweeping tresses of black 
hair streamed over her slioulders ia wild disorder, and 
in the centre of each cheek burned a spot of vivid 
crimson. 

She advanced with uncertain steps, and George 
Berkeley sprang forward with a thrilling ery; but 
Maldonato threw himself between them, aud, brutally 
pushing back the intruder, said: 

“Get out of this! Go back—go back; you have 
no business here.” 

As he laid his rude hands upon that shrinking 
form, the young man sprang on the Italian with the 
rage of a tiger, and with a single blow felled him to 
the floor. In the next moment he caught the half- 
fainting girl in his arms, crying out: 

“ Isvla, my durling—my darling! I have found you 
at last! I have come to save you from that man!” 

“Oh, George, take me away! Yet, no—he is my 





father; and see—you have almost killed him,” was 
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the trembling answer; and she would have knelt to 
assist the stunned man, but this her lover would not 
permit. He held her firmly in his arms, as he said: 

“ He is a wretch who has imposed on you—who has 
torn you from those who had a right to protect you. 
_. it isa long story, Isola, and you look faint and 
ill.” 

She put her hand to her head in a bewildered 
manner. 

“Tam ill. The watcher went to sleep, and I escaped. 
Is it a dream, George, that you are here? I am 
afraid to believe it. But how did you find me?” 

Fontani here approached, and with much emotion 
took her hand in his own. He said: 

“ She is indeed very ill. She has a burning fever 
op her now.” 

By this time Maldonato had recovered a confused 
idea of what was passing around him; and he lifted 
his head, and regarded the three with a baffled ex- 
pression. Rising slowly to his feet, he said: 

“Tf it’s not too late, signor, I will come to terms. 
I was just about to aecept them when the girl came 
in. She's been very ill, and I found her too much for 
an old woman like my mother to manage; so I carried 
her toa neighbour, who promised to keep her safe. 
You see how she’s fooled me; but if you are a gentle- 
man, it will not make any difference in your offer.” 

“T am afraid that I shall not come up to your ideal 
of a gentleman, for I decline to pay you at all for a 
discovery you could not prevent. I will do what I 
promised for your mother, for she was once a faithful 
servant to my wife; and zoe may be very thankful 
that I do not punish the ny of which you have 
been guilty.” 

By this time Isola’s factitious strength had wholly 
deserted her, and she lay pale and scarcely breathing 
in George’s arms. He saw that she was the mere 
shadow of her former self, and shuddered to think that 
a few more days of suffering might bury all his hopes 
in her early grave. 

Fontani silently removed her to his own breast, and 
whispered a few words to his young friend. George 
rapidly left the house, spoke with two men that he 
found keeping guard upon the gate, and one of them 
started off in the direction of the city. When Berkeley 
returned, he found Isola lying on the old, woman's bed, 
in a state of complete exhaustion. Her eyes were 
closed, but when she heard his step, she lifted them 
wearily, and whispered : ' 

“Oh, George, come near to me! Hold my hand, 
that I may be certain I do not dream.” 

Maldonato made a feeble effort to bully Fontani, 
but there was an expression in that gentleman's face 








[UNEXPECTED APPEARANCE OF ISOLA. ]} 


from which he soon shrank in a quiver of fear. In 
reply to the remonstrances the humbled ruffian 
hazarded, he said: 

“If my daughter recovers, you will escape punish- 
ment; if she dies, as does not seem improbable, I will 
relentlessly pursue you, and thos@who instigated you 
to commit so great an outrage against her, till the full 
measure of God’s vengeance for such crime is com- 
pleted.” 

His face was terrible as he thus spoke, and the man 
shrank away from him with a shiver. He gradually. 
drew near the door, as if meditating an escape; but 
the eye of Fontani was upon him, and just as he was 
making ready for a dash, his voice arrested him: 

“ Maldonato, I would not advise you to go into the 

rd. Make ten steps from that door, and you will 
be arrested. I did not venture into this house on 
such an errand without having assistance at hand,” 

Dismayed at this assurance, Maldonato cowered 
behind the chair on which his mother sat half para- 
lyzed by fright. She made ne attempt to approach 
Isola during the half hour that elapsed before the 
welcome sound of approaching carriage wheels was 
heard. Bérkeley sprang to the gate, and soon re- 
turned with a large soft shawl, which Fontani wound 
around Isola’s form, and lifted her in his arms. She 
was perfeatly passive, for she was too ill to comprehend 
what was passing around her. After giving the two 
men directions to hold Maldonato in safe custody till 
further orders from him, Fontani stepped into the car- 


| riage with his precious burden; George followed him, 


and they were rapidly driven toward Rome. 

In another hour Isola was in a comfortable bed, 
with an experienced nurse beside fer, and the most 
skilful physician in the city in attendance upon her. 
Her wanderings on the night on which she was dis- 
covered had greatly aggravated the low fever from 
which she was suffering; and for three days after- 
ward the balance hung evenly between life and 
death. Youth and good nursing eventually tri- 
umphed; but if Isola herself had been asked what 
most contributed to her recovery, she would have 
answered that the presence of him she now loved with 
all her heart—the certainty that she was safe under 
his care—had more to do with it than all the doctor's 
drugs. 

As soon as she was strong enough to bear the ex- 
citement, George told her of the discovery he had 
made, and prepared her to receive her father. He 
then brought Fontani to her side, and left them toge- 
ther. We leave the scene that ensued to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. 

Isola related to her father all that occurred from the 
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day of her embarkation in the Rowena. The quan- 
tity of chloroform she had been compelled to inhale 
affected her nervous system, and prostrated her 
strength even more than the sea sickness from which 
she suffered. 

The voyage was long and tempestuous, and the 


ship finally entered port almost a wreck. Maldonato 
had not been unkind to her, and the stewardess of the 
ship had taken as good care of her as circumstances 
permitted. 

When they reached Bordeaux, Isola was taken too 
ill to sit up, and in spite of her companion’s impati- 
ence to get to the end of his journey, he found it 
would be unsafe to travel with her in the state of 
weakness to which she was reduced. Three weeks 
he was compelled to linger there, and then he brought 
her on to Rome. . 

She remained at the cottage with his mother, ins 
state of mental wretchedness that prevented her 
health from improving. She was told what her fate 
was to be, and warned that within the next month 
the convent doors would close on her for ever. 

Remonstrance was useless ; and when she found all 
hope of future reunion with her friends thus destroyed, 
she was again struck down with illness. 

When delirium came on, Maldonato removed her 
from his mother’s care, and placed her in the cottage 
of a strong peasant woman near his own, and left her 
to her care. 

, Oppressed with fever, she wandered out in the 
night, and attracted by the light in the cottage, she 
entered it at the most important crisis of her life. 

Until Isola recovered sufficiently to embark for 
England, Maldonato was held in durance, and not 
permitted to communicate with any one by letter. As 
the price of his ultimate freedom, he made s full con- 
fession of his connexion with Somerton and the senora 
and furnished some important particulars with refer- 
ence to their past life. 

George claimed the promise made to him by Fon- 
tani to give him his daughter as soon as she was re 
stored to him. He referred him to Isola herself, and 
the young hero pleaded his cause so well that on the 
day before their departure from Rome the two were 
united by the chaplain attached to the British legation. 

After a pleasant journey to Havre, they embark 
in a swift steamer bound for Liverpool. ‘Letters pre 
ceded them, bearing the joyful news that George was 
coming home with his rescued bride, acoompanied by 
a friend who had stood by him through all; Lut no 
intimation was given as to who that friend really 


was. 
(To be continued) 
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[rue SUPERIOR OF THE JiSUITS DICTATES TO LADY BRANDON, } 


BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 
— 
CHAPTER LVIIL 

Then I will speak as anger prompts my tongue, 
Without reserve whate’er my thoughts suggest: 
Know, then, I deem thee ‘complice in this act— 

I deem the deed was thine, save that thy hand 
Struck not the blow. So, 

Foupuxc his arms across his breast, the Count de 
Cannes looked and spoke defiantly. 

“I warn you,” cried De Cannes, “that I ama 
British subject.” 

“The British Government have no jurisdiction 
here. You must take the consequences of your folly 
and your crime.” 

“Some day you will regret this iniquity.” 

“ Away with him!” exclaimed the Superior. 

“One word,” said the count. 

“ It is useless,” 

Two priests placed themselves on each side of the 
Count de Cannes, and he was dragged away from the 
= with the words of the Superior ringing in 

ears; 


“ Away with him!” 

As he was hurried away through long passages, and 
up flights of steps, and through corridors, and down 
other flights of steps, he wondered what the design 
of his conductors might be. 

At length they stopped; they had reached the end 
ofa passage. A small, cupboard-like cel was before 
them. There was a strong iron-studded door to it, 
having a very small aperture at the top. 

The count glanced furtively at it. 

Suddenly he uttered a cry that rang through the 
corridor with a startling distinctness. 

_ In the corner of the cell was a human skeleton, lean- 

ing in a slanting position against the wall. 

« @taed eae —_ his astonishment, he 
he cell, an barred 

and locked on the outside 


From the inside of his cell, De annes, 
hoarse with terror, cried: " . nabs 


ae mercy’s sake, tell me what all this means? ” 
=, no 7 wren reply. 
'e count, white and speechless, half fainting from 
excess of horror, fell i 
— up for lost. a Wes ate sstteatta 
'@ prostration into which extreme terror plunged 
the unhappy Count de Cannes gradually dindloped 
into @ state of complete stupefaction. He was inca- 
Pable of action, and his listless manner, together with 





his dejected air, showed how the expectation of an 
appalling death can work upon the senses, even of a 
strong man, until it renders him helpless as a child. 
As the retreating footsteps of the ecclesiastics 
receded in the distance, De Cannes roused himself by 
the exercise of a mighty effort; and, actuated by a 
curiosity he was unable to resist, rose to his feet 
and gazed out of the small hole through which what 
little air there was in the passage blew gratefully. 
With his face blocking up the narrow space, De 
Cannes stood for upwards of an hour. Then he 
heard footsteps approaching him; and, to his astonish- 
ment, he distinctly saw the majestic figure of the 
Superior of the Jesuits advancing along, the passage. 
There was no mistaking that commanding form, 
that flashing eye, that noble mien, and head erect, 
which never bowed to aught but heaven or its sym- 


8, 
With a stately step the Superior neared De Cannes, 
and halted within a foot of the space through which 


he was. gazing. The prisoner, animated with the 

desperation of despair, determined to plead for life and 

— to one who had the power to confer both upon 
im. 

“I beg, monseigneur,” he exclaimed, “ that you will 
allow me to speak to you.” 

His voice was at first low and feeble, but gaining 
confidence as he proceeded, it grew stronger. 

“Speak, by all means,” replied the Jesuit; “it is 
with a view of holding a conversation with you that I 
am here.” 

“ Accept my thanks,” 

“You have nothing to thank me for,” replied the 
Superior of the Jesuits. “Iam not entitled to your 
gratitude.” ; 

“On thecontrary; I am disposed to think you are!” 
De Cannes exclaimed. 

“Do I owe wy incarceration to you? ” De Cannes 
asked. 

“ Certainly not.” 

‘* Who then is the author of the act?” 

‘You have your own indiscretion to thank for it.” 

“Consider what I have to urge in extenuation of 
my offence.” . 

“You allude to Sister Inez?” 

“To my wife.” 

“Let me recapitulate the facts of your history, as 
far as it has been related tome. You arrive at the 
convent gates, and you demand charity and surgical 
aid for your friend, who is dying. 
mitted. A sister who attends your friend is claimed 
by you as your wife—but on what ground? Howcan 
she be your wife when she is the bride of heaven?” 


You are ad-| 





“I thank you for your kindness to my poor wife,” 
the count said, feelingly. ‘May I ask you to tell her 
that I stil) think with anxiety of her?” 

“It would be more becoming were you to think of 
yourself. ‘I'he Sister Inez is in safe hands.” 

“T am not selfish.” ‘ 

“There you aré wrong,” said the Jesuit, calmly. 
“It is our duty to be egotistical in matters of vital im- 

rtance.” 


po’ m 

“Am I to be imprisoned?” asked De Cannes, 
giving way to the hope that he might yet be libe- 
rated 


“ Let surrounding circumstances answer the ques- 
tion for you,” the Superior replied, evading a direct 
reply. 

cA If it be so,” he said, ‘‘ why are you here ?” 

“To offer you what spiritual consolation I am 
able.” t 
“Say, rather, to taunt me in my captive con- 
dition,” the count cried, with unusual boldness, 

“Ig liberty very dear to you ?” the Superior asked. 

“Tamin the prime of life. My existence is not 
objectless, and the imprisonment you seem to have 
proposed for me is a cruel one.” 

“That is equivalent to an affirmative reply.” 

“Tt is.” 

“ You would do much to be free?” 

“Very much,” the count cried, whilst his heart 
beat fiercely against his side. ‘“ Why do you put that 
question to me?” 

“You shall hear presently. In the first place you 
are brave.” 

“Tn some cases.” 

“ You do nos fear death ?” 

“Who can gay that they do not fear death ?” the 
count replied, gravely. 

“Those who are just an upright in spirit. I can 
propose terms to-you.” 

“Terms!” 

“Yes, If you acceptthem, your release will follow 
in four-and-twenty hours.” 

“ Why not at once?” 

“ Because it is only meet and proper that you sheuld 
expiate your offence by solitary confinement.” 

Let me hear the conditions upon which you pro- 
pose to liberate me,” the count demanded, in a state of 
reat expectation. 
& - 

“You must change your religion.” 

“If I consent to that——” 

“If you consent, you will have complied with the 
first of my conditions.” 

“ The second—let me hear the second,” cried De 
Cannes, who was painfully excited, and quite ready 
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to become a renegade, in order to effect his escape 
from the awful fate which seemed to await him. 

“Secondly,” said the Superior, iu slow and measured 
tones, ‘‘ you must embrace monastic life.” 

“Oh!” cried the count; “ better be buried here in 
this noisome cl, and fall qui¢kly into an 
sleep, tian take vows which will condemn me tos 
life of obscurity.” ° 

“Your fancy runs away with you, my son,” the 
priest said, with a paternal kindness in his tone. “@& 
is not such men as yourself who are condemned to® 
life of asceticism and seclusion.” 

“Tf I consented,” said De Cannes, “ you would not 
confine me in some religious house ? ” 

“ T have distinctly stated the contrary.” 

“T have your assurance to that effect?” 

“ You have.” 

“Then I accept the terms you offer me.” 

“ That is well.” 

“T have one favour to demand at your hands,” said 
the count. 

‘“‘T shall be glad to grant it; if it lies in my power 
to dv so.” 

“ Release me at once from this hateful captivity.” 

“T cannot.” 

“ What good can arise from it ?” 

“Employ your time in prayerand fasting, and think 
over the events which have befallen you in the last 
four and twenty hours. At present you bave consented 
to join ua.” 

“ You will net release me?” 

“T have told you that I will aot,” replied the 
Superior, with unrelenting sternness, 

* Will you seud me some*food ?” 

“ Not a particle.” 

‘ “A jug of water, just. to moisten my parched 
ips? 

“ Not. drop.” 

“] shall die of starvation,” sighed the count, dread- 
ing that he might be famished before assistance 
arri 

“You have sinned against the order of which I am 
the chief, and you must take the consequences. I 
sentence you to the mitigated punishment of four and 
twenty hours’ imprisonment in the cell in which you 
are at present confined,” the Superior said, with deci- 
sion. 

“ You will kill me.” 

“T think not; the human frame is capable of more 
endurance than you are perhaps aware of. I have, 
myself, during @ voluntary penance, gone without 
sustenanee of any kind whatever for five days and 
five nights.” 

“If I die, my death will lie at your door.” 

“ Our conversation is now at an end,” the Superior 
exclaimed, without heeding the count’s last remark. 

With these words upon his lips, the Jesuit walked 
slowly away, leaving the Count de Cannes guzing 
after bim with distended eyeballs. 

It was a slight relief to the count to know that his 
life was conditionally safe, for anything was preferable 
to being stifled to deatl: in a narrow vault, where his 
bones miglit moulder for centuries without the remotest 
light being thrown upon the mode of his death. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
Thus nature gives us (let it chee! our pride) 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied. 
Reason the bias turns te good from ill, 
And Nero reizas a Titus, if he will 
The fiery soul abhorred in Catiline 
In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine; 
The.same ambition can destroy or save, 
And makes a patriot as it makes a knave 


Troven George Littlebey had once been an ardent 
admirer of Mimi, and was so still to a certain extent, 
he did not hesitate to hunt her down with a ferocity 
which hitherto had been foreign to his nature. His 
love, it must be admitted, was of a singular descrip- 
tion. It was not that everlasting, much-enduring 
love whicl: has made men undergo much, both in the 
‘way of peril and hardship, for the fair object of it. 
It was a siugular practical passion, which we muat be 
content to louk upon as the offspring of the legal 
brain of the young attorney. 

He followed his father’s instractions to the letter, 
and thereby gained some valuable information, A 
jeweller, to whom he went, isiormed him that he had 
sont a large packet of jewvilery to a certain hotel, for 
Mies Mimi Zedfern. 

On resorting to the hotel, George learnt that Miss, 
Zedfern had left the day before fur ‘tue country, and 
had said to the chambermaid that she inteuded to go 
abroad shortly. 

It was not gratifying to find that his prey had gone 
inte the country. The plraxe was so cumbersome : 
it meant any county in England he liked to select, A 
needle in a bottle of hay was nothing to Mimi Zedfern 
in the country. 

Gould she have gone to the Welbys’ again, or could 


she have visited Kirkdale Priory on the pretence of 
ministering to the wants of the invalid Earl of Bran- 
don ? 


0 . 

The probability of her having done one of these 
two things did not fail to suggest itself to the detec- 
tive sagacity of George Littleboy. 

Determined not to throw a chance away, he sent a 
telegram to his father, him of his intention, 
and started immediately for Kirkdale Priory. He ar- 
tived there in the afternoon, and was ushered into 
the ‘drawing-room by the stately Mr. Webster, who 
still acted in his capacity of butler. ” 

“ You want to see the earl, I presume, sir? * he de- 
manded, 

“No,” replied George. 

“That, sir, happens to be fortunate, as his Jordship 
is still so poorly as to be unable to see any one but 
his medical man.” 

“I wish to see the butler or the reyes no dienes 
George Littleboy, lookig¢ around Lim with amaze- 
meut at the splendid furniture, the costly mirross, the 
valuable pictures, and the handsome ornaments with 
which the room abounded. 

“I, sir, am bee aaah cod as sich very mach at 
your service,” replie¢ Mr. Webster, blandly. 

“Oh! you're the butler.” : 

“ Mra. Cob is the housekeeper. She will be forth- 
coming, if desirable.” 

« it’s true, Mr. Webster, aa she’s here 
already, and you'll never speak a word which is more 
correct if you live till doomeday,and that’s a long 
time. . 

The two men turned round, and beheld Mrs. Oob 
shining im all the glory of mew dress and a cap af 
irreproachable whiteness, 

“T am theson of Mr, gre oer began George. 

“The earls lawyer,” Mrs. i 
know him well and a nice gentleman he 4s, only it’s 
& pity he should be given to fits in the daytime and 
lying under bedsteads, which it frigiitens females and 
is trying to the merves.” 

“ Fits !—what do you mean?” cried George, in 
astonishment. “ 

“Lor! and don‘tyou know? Can it be as you're 
not acquainted with the infirmities of your own father, 
sir? Well, I never!” ‘ 

“ Do you mean to tell me that he had a fit here?” 
asked George. 

“ Did I not see it with my own eyes—which they're 
good, and as yet can do without the aid of spectacles— 
or did I not?” 

“That is a question for you to answer.” 

“ As Mr. Webster's a witness, I did,” replied Mrs. 
Cob, emphatically. “Mr. Webster, ring the bell for 
| ‘Gusta, if you please. Weill have tiis cleared up, for 
| I'm not going to be told to my face that I state that 
| which is false, and the truth not being in me. If I 
| am getting in years, I've a character to lose, and it 
| shall not be taken away from me without a struggle. 

Kking the bell for ’Gusta—which she’s a good girl, 
| though a-timid, and would stick to me through thick 
| and thin, and got see me rua down, No, not by an 
one, lawyers included.” P 

“I believe you if you say so! There is no need to 
send for any one!” George exclaimed. 

“It is done now, sir,” Mr. Webster replied. 

In a short time Augusta made her appearance, aud 
Mrs. Cob, addressing her, said : 

“Gusta!” 

“Yes, Mra. Cob, mum.” 

“You're not afraid to speak thetruth. If a ques- 
tion’s put to you, you'll answer it truly ?” 

“That I will, mum. They might tear me limb from 
limb ——” 

“That willdo. You remember Mr. Littleboy ? * 

“Yes, mum. He gave me—--” 

“Never mind what he gave you. Now, 'Gusta, be 
serious. Remember you're bound to speak the truth. , 
Did Mr, Littleboy or did he not have a fit?” 

“He did, mum; for I see him under the bed, and 
was that took aback I had the trembles for days after- 
wards.” 

Mrs. Cob looked triumphantly at George, and said; 

“ Would you like to ask the witness any questions, 
sir? because there she is, and will speak the truth just 
as if you had her under your thumb in a court of law, 
and had administered an oath to her, which she 
would not have objected to take from conscientious 
scruples.” 

“ You say that you saw my father under a bed iu a 
fit?” said looking hard at Augusta, 

“Never mind being looked at, Gusta. Don't you 
be put down. I'll see you righted, and stand by you,” 
Mrs. Cob said, with many contractions of the eyelid, 
and numerous facial contortions. 

“1 seo him, sir,and Mr. Webster dragged him out, 
He was took sudden, and crawled anywhere, not being 
right in his head, because of the fit.” 

“In whose room was he fouad ?” 

“In his own,” replied Augusta, speaking rashly. 

“ Ob, 'Gusta,” cried Mrs. Cob, “ to think you should 





‘ 





—. 
go and lend yourself to such a wicked story. I alway, 
thought you was a good girl, and never took you to}, 
& Sapphira, which it’s dreadful, and my hair woulg 
stand up if it wasn't for the cap; for I'm that ‘orriigy 
I'd rather have lost a five pound Bauk of Englanj 
note than you bhould speak false on such a momentioys 
occasion, and after the good character I've been at th, 
painsto give you.” 
hung down her head, and looked liks , 
droo lily. 
“ was not in his own room then?” Georg, 


“Mo, sir, be was not?” 

ihiee see kivotiidaen shajing tiene « 
‘was a gentleman staying here, called 

Count de Cannes. Mr. Littleboy was found ak 


“ Did the count leave on that day?” 
“ He did.” 


“Ah! that throws some light upon the matter!” 
exclaimed “It is much more.probablo thay 
ed, and then thrown under 
bed, than that he bad a fit—which would be a 
of in our family.” 

I'm a plain-spoken woman, whic} 
est way in the long run,” began 
“ Bat the remarks which has just {cl] 
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Littleboy. “I have no wish 
hurt your feelings in any way; but as I happen to 
know that my father never had a fit in his life——” 

“No offence to you, sir,” Mrs. Cob interrupted, 
“but I had a huncle once who was subject to fits, aud 
if I'm not a judge of them, I don’t kuow who is, or 
who should be.” 

“Very well, we will not discuss the matter further,” 
said George. He was beginning to weary of the 
garruleus old housekeeper’s loquacity. ‘I came here 
with a view of ascerta ving if Miss Zedfern had been 
seen in this part of the country lately.” 

“She has not been here, sir.” 

* You have not seen her?” 

“No, sir, I have not.” 

George Littleboy rose and took up his hat, while 
= expression of disappointment was visible upon his 

ace. 

“T wish yon good morning,” he said, “and I have 
to apdlogize for troubling you.” 

‘* No trouble at all, sir,” said Mr. Webster. 

“ Quite a ure,” remarked Augusta, furtively. 

“*Gusta!” cried Mrs. Cob, warningly, “ how often 
am I to warn you against passing remarks before 
gentlefolks? It isn’t becoming in a young womal, 
and I’m surprised at you, which you ought to know 
better, and not be led away by yeur feelings, as such 
is deceptive, and not to be trusted.” } 

“ Beg pardon, I’m sure. Sorry I spoke!” replied 
Augusta, with @ coquettish toss of her head at M. 
Webster. 

George Littleboy, awed by the splendour of the 

lace into unwonted generosity, placed five shillings 
bi the hand ef the butler; but, with a diguity which 
was almost regal, Mr. Webster returned it, saying: 

“ Hupper servants in hearls’ families takes nothing 
bat gold!” 

“Oh! I did not know,” Geerge remarked, in some 
confusion. 

“One of the footmen will let you out, sir. Offer 
him the siller, and maybe he'll aceept of it,” continued 
Mr. Webster. 

“Which I approve the same!” ejaculated Mrs 
Ceb. “ We ain't got a gold mine nor yet a silver oue 
on the estate, but we keeps ourselves to ourselves, 
and are not to be trampled ou because we are servants 
If we do wait on people, it’s the first in the land, and 
that's different from your hekal’s, let alone inferiors. 

“Never mind!” George exclaimed; “I'm five 
shillings richer, that’s all. I cau't afford more than 
ey, I've offered you, aud I'm not guing to be bullied 

nto it.” 

“Nobody wants to bully you, sir,” Mrs. Cob re 
plied, severely. “That remark shows your fathers 
own son, for what is Lorn in the bene will come 
in the flesh.” ; 

George Littleboy put his hat upon his head with # 
vicious force, which showed that he was becomng 
annoyed; aud without another word, he stalked from 
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mptuously-farnished rtment, and made his 
oo oon hail into the guides with the intention 
of walkiag to Welby House to prosecute his re- 
searches in that quarter. 

Neither the butler nor the housekeeper troubled 
themselves to open the door for him, for discipline at 
the Priory, owing to the earl’s illness, was rather lax. 
Mr. Webster contented himeelf with ringing the bell, 
as if he had been the proprietor of the mansion; and, 
directly the visitor had disappeared, he exclaimed : 

“Qh! Mrs. Cob, how could you stand there and 
say as Miss Zedfern had never been here?” 

“ No more she had.” 

“Well, she has been seen about.” 

“That's another thing.” 

“ So it is.” 

«] wasn't going to let out to him about it,” Mrs. 
Cob said, ‘because I don’t think he was after any 

; and when Miss Zedfern has been staying at the 
Priory, she’s always been ladylike and liberal, which 
the latter impresses itself upon the memory of servants, 
asevery sovereign one gets goes towards a ‘public 
house, or leastways @ greengrocer’s business, or else 
the dry goods line, which it’s all a matter of taste, 
Mr. Webster, though I know you are bent om a road- 
side tavern, with a good bar business, and a bagatelle 
board, as well as skittles, if not American bowls.” 

“ What do you think he’s asking after the young 
lady for? ” said Mr. Webster. 

“Not being in his confidence, and what’s more not 
wishing to be so, I can’t answer your question, Mr. 
Webster, though it would give me much pleasure to 
do so, you being the best of fellow servants and not 
stingy in the cellar, which I am sure I returns it in 
sugar and tea, and wouldn't now object to a glass of 
the old Madery.” 

“It's yours, Mrs. Cob, for asking; and you're wel- 


come. 

4“ Which is saying all you can, and we'll drink the 
earl and his speedy restoration to health. You, 
Gusta, go and see after your work; and when you’ve 
done, come to me, and 1’ll give you some more pillow 
cases to hem.” 

“If you think anything is likely to happen to Miss 
Zedfern, had not one of us better run over and let her 
know that she is in danger,” suggested the butler. 

“Which it must be you, Mr. Webster,” replied Mrs. 
Cob. “Not being strong enough myself, and fear- 
some of the rheumatics, which they are caught in the 
fields when the dew begins to fall and makes the 
mushrooms grow. Talking of that, Mr. Webster, if 
you should see any mushrooms as you go along the 
Eleven Acres, which they do say it's as good a ficld as 
the Hall Glose, and you stop to pick them, cook will 
stew them for our supper, which it will be a treat, and 
it’s a pleasure to eat them, as they don't cost nothing 
but the trouble of picking, which to mes a pleasure 
and a thing I’ve done often.” 

“Tl go with pleasure, but I thought of taking s 
horse,” said the butler. 

“Then there's an end to mushrooms.” 

“It’s a good three miles.” 

“Oh! it’s all that.” 

“ And somehow I don’t feel in the humour for walk- 
ing to-day.” 

“Very well, Mr. Webster,” Mrs. Cob exelaimed; 
“it is not often that I ask a favour; and, although 
I've done so to-day, it'll be a long, long time before I 
do so again.” 

“T thought that if I walked, the young gentleman 
— o there before me,” Mr. Webster said, apolo- 
getically. be 

“That's another thing. There's hOtses of more 
than one colour, Mr. Webster,” the housekeeper 
replied. “If I thought the lady’s interests would be 
injured by mushrooms, mueh as I like them, 10 never 
eat another.” 

“T'll go into the yard then, and tell Sketchly, the 
coachman, to saddle the cob.” 

“Do so, and Inck go with you.” 

Mr. Webster did not stay to hold any farther con- 
versation with Mrs. Cob, but left the room immediately. 
As he went he heard the old woman mumbling in an 
under tone: “'There’s never no when lawyers’ 
cubs is about. They haven't got the bite that the 
fall grown Yorkshire stingo has, but there’s nothing 
that their noses is out of. There is something in the 
wind or he wouldn't be down here, and I hope Mr. 
Webster may get to the Hall first, and put the poor 
creature on her guard. Well, a glass of wine wouldn't 
hurt any one this weather. I'll just go and get an 

ve or two, and——” 

The rest of the sentence was inaudible, and Mr. 
Webster descended to the stable-yard. 

He was quickly on horseback, and although slightly 
corpulent, managed to trot the cob at a respectable 
mm and arrived at Welby House before George 

ittleboy. 

He asked to see Miss Zedfern; and as that young 
lady happened to be within at the time. admittance 
was not refused him. 





Mimi had, as George Littleboy had surmised, gone 
back to her old friend and pupil, Alice Welby, with 
whom she proposed staying a few days, during which 
time, she conjectured, her persecutor’s chase would 
cool down, and she would have a fair opportunity of 
making her wayto Liverpool, or some port whence she 
could embark for Amarica. 

When she was told that the butler from the Priory 
wished to see her, she descended from the drawing- 
room, and went to tle passage to speak to him. She 
found him in the hall, and said: 

“Good morning. I am told you wish to see me.” 

“* Excuse the liberty I take, miss,” Mr. Webster said 
—*but there has been a gentleman up at the Priory 
inquiring for you.” 

“ Fer me?” 

“Yes; and Mra. Cob——” 

“ The housekeeper ? ” 

“ That's her, miss—said it would be best for me to 
run over and tell you of the circumstance.” 

“Did he leave any name?” Mimi asked, in some 
trepittation. . 

* Gave his name as Mr. Littleboy, miss ? ” 

“The young one?” she inquired, under her 
breath. 

“Oh, yes, miss—quite a young man,” Mr. Webster 
een ignorant of the pain he was inflicting upon 

er. 

“Heaven help me!” Mimi murmured, in a low 
tone. 

She turned deadly pale. 

“ Are you going to faint, miss ?” the butler said, so- 
licitously. 

As he spoke, a loud knocking came at the front 
door; and on looking through the glass, of which the 
upper portion was composed, Mimi had no difficulty in 
recogmizing the well-known featuges of George Little- 
boy the younger. 

it possible, she turned more ghastly pale than before, 
and stretehing out her hand, leant against the wall for 


ps art ¢ 
"he knocking was repeated in a more imperative 


way. 
Mr. Webster looked perplexed ; and the footman 
ascended for the purpose of opening the door. 





CHAPTER LXX 


Thus what you call corruptions are, in 
The first plantations of the gospel's youth. 
The Hind and Panther 


“On this occasion, Signora Pia, you will receive 
your orders from me.” 

“Your will is mine.” 

“ Let the lady he detained in the convent, and Tet 
her have the benefit of religious advice and in- 
struction.” » 

“ As you please.” 

“ If she wishes to depart, tell her that she cannot 
be permitted to do so. ‘I'reat her rigorously, and give 
her to understand that if she takes the veil, and be- 
comes a sister of the Blessed Sisterhood of La Cyprive, 
she will be more tenderly cared for.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“In one word, do all you can to make her one of 

” 


yourselves. 
“Suppose she is sullen and resists?” asked the 
abbess. 


“Jn that case’ you must take steps to coerce her.” 

“ Her husband is here.” 

It appeared from the pause which ensued that the 
Jesuit had not taken this important fact into considera- 


tion. 

“Is he to be handed over to the Inquisition? ” en- 
quired the abbess. 

“Does he share the views of his wife? ” 

“T believe not.” 

“ You say he is not bad or vicious. Is he clever?” 

“T have not detected any signs of talent about him,” 

the abbess. 

“Then he may go,” replied the priest, with an em- 
phatic gesture. 

“ Be good enough, sister, to send the lady hither.” 
he continued, after a pause. 

Signora Pia made a lowly obeisance and departed. 

The Jesuit, during the interval that elapsed, paced 
the room with his hands crossed before him, and his 
head slightly bent. Presently the door opened, and 
Lady Brandon, with a mincing step, tripped into the 


room. 

She glanced curiously at the reverend father, and 
coughed to arouse ‘his attention. The Jesuit looked 
up, and metioned her with a waive of the hand toa 
seat. Thesevere rulss of his order prevented him 
from offering her a chair with his own hand. 

“T believe you wish to see me,” Lady Brandon ex- 
claimed, without sitting down. 

“T expressed a wish to see you,” was the reply, 
“ because I have something to communicate to you of 
the utmost importance.” 

“* What may that be?” 

“ Have you ever thought deeply upon religious 


Wnuen the Superior of the Jesuits left the Count de | matters? 


Cannes, he quitted that part of the convent which 
belonged to the Inquisition, and sought the apartment 
of the abbess. 

He found her engaged in meditation ; and after the 
customary salutations had passed between- them, the 
Jesuit exclaimed : 

‘* From what I hear, Signora Pia, you have given 
sanctuary to an heretic.” 

“You are correctly informed,” she replied. ‘ Have 
I done wrong?” 

“On the contrary, I commend you. The lady is 
still within the walls of the convent?” 

* She is.” 

“ Whet do you propose to do with her?” 

“Nothing. When she expresses a wish to go, she 
is at liberty to do so,” replied the abbess. 

“Nol” ej ted the Jesuit. 

“May IL inquire why she is to be detained against 
her will?” 


“ She is acoused of —_—- 
‘* Possibly the accusation is founded mpon fact.” 


“It is. I have the opinion of Dr. Narvaez, who is 
no bad judge,” said the Jesuit. ‘He told me that 
there was little doubt about the matter. The con- 
traction of the muscles, the dimness of the eye, the 
convulsion of the features—all denote the active 

cy of a virulent poison.” 

“What has that to do with us?” demanded the 


abbess. 

“T will tell“you, Signora Pia. “ She is a dangerous 
woman, and her soul is bad. Is it not our bounden 
duty, as she has voluntarily put herself in our power, 
to «lo all we can to reclaim her?” 

“TI do not recognize the obligation.” 

“ Permit:me, in this instauce, to dictate-to you.” 

The abbess bowed ler head reve od 

“T have been careful to glean history of this 
little band of strangers as well as circumstances al- 
lowed me,” the Jesuit continued, “and I found that 
this lady in whom you take so great an interest is 
unworthy your solicitude.” 

** She has ‘paid me liberally for the poor accommo- 
dation I have afforded-her.” 

“ Money is not to be despised; but there are other 
objects in life, besides the acquisition of money,” said 
the Superior, in the tone of one who is administering a 
sharp rebuke to another. 

“I do not question the truth of what you say, 
father,” replied the abbess, 








“Ob!” she cried, with a slight smile, “ if that is to 
be the topic of conversation, you may save yourself 
the trouble of talking.” 

“ That is your opinion.” 

“ Decidedly so.” 

“The trouble of talking is nothing to me, I am used 
to it. My tongue is my only weapon.” 

“ Who are you ?” inquired her ladyship. 

“T am the Superior of the order of the Jesuits.” 

“ Your condescension deserves a return. I am Lady 
Brandon.” 

“ You are of rank in your own country ?” he asked. 

“ ” 


“The abbess and myself have been considering the 
best course to pursue with regard te yourself, Lady 
Brandon,” the Jesuit continued. “ We have always 
had the utmost respect for the talents of the English 
peqple. It has been our great care to train up our 
disciples so that the acquisition of your language 
might be one of their chief accomplishments.” 

“ What has all this to do with me?” Lady Brandon 
demanded, haughtily, 

“You will understand the drift of my remarks 
presently.” 

“You will oblige me by condensing your remarks,” 
she replied, ‘as my time is valuable, and I purpose 
leaving Madre de Dios within a few hours.” 

“ Man proposes, but a higher power is the arbiter 
of our destiny,” the priest said, wit! solemnity. 

“If you trifle with me I shall leave you.” 

“TI will be brief. I have taken the greatest interest 
in your spiritual welfare, Lady Brandon.” 

“In mine?” 

“Tn yours, and I think that you would derive ines- 
timable benefit from a sejourn amongst the sisters of 
La Cyprise.” 

As these words fell upon her ladyship’s ears all the 
colour left her cheeks. She began to comprehend tle 
meaning of the ecclesiastic, and she trembled for 
her personal safety. 

“Thank you,” she answered, with all the levity of 
which she was capable in so momentous a crisis, 
“I am not ambitious of the honour of becoming a 
pun.” 

“That, however, is what I propose making you,” 
replied the Superior, firmly. 

“ You have not the power.” 

“ Here I am all powerful,” he cried, drawing himself 
up grandly. 
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“ Are you iu earnest?” she exclaimed, in a terrifie 


“T am.” 

“ Would you detain me against my will? ” 

“ For your own good.” “ 

“Oh! this is sophistry!” she said, almost angrily. 

“T pray that your heart may be turned, and that 
you may in time look favourably upon what you are 
now inclined to term my harshness.” 

Lady Brandon blanched until she was as pallid as a 
marble statue. 

“Ob! no, no,” she exclaimed, “ I must be mistaken, 
and cannot have heard aright.” 

“ You have not misunderstood me, Lady Brandon, 
said the Jesuit. “From this day forth you-will bea 
novice of La Cyprise."’ 

“T have no liking for a conventual life,” she said. 

As she spoke the wind howled wildly without, and 
dashed round tle corners and under the gables with 
almost tropical speed. 

* Do you hear the stormy blast ?” asked the Jesuit. 

“Clearly enough.” 

‘* What power have you over that? Can you stay 
its progress? If it is fated that a house or a tree shall 
succomb to its force, are you able to arrest its will ?” 

She shook her lead. 

“ Let the wiaod be a type of the Inquisition.” 

“ My husband——” she began. 

“ Your husband will be released—he can go where- 
ever his inclination leads him.” 

“Tn that case I shall soon be set at liberty; for he 
will never rest until Iam by his side again,” Lady 
Brandon said, with a satisfied smile. 

“Do not be too sanguine.” 

“You will see.” 

“T leave you for the present. My duties call me 
elsewhere. In a fortnight’s time I shall revisit Madre 


de Dios, when I hope'to find you in a more submissive | 


state of mind.” 

“You shali never subdue me. I will defy you to 
thelast,” Lady Brandon cried, with a vindictive energy 
which indicated that she would have been glad to fly 
at the Superior of the Jesuits and pour some of the 
poison down his throat which killed Sir Lawrence 
Allingford. 

The priest smiled, and, making a bow, left the 
chamber. Lady Brandon attempted to follow him, 
but she found the door fastened on the outside. 
Gnashing her teeth with suppressed passion, she sat 
down and impatiently awaited the next act of her 
enemies. 

When the door opened again, four nuns entered, 

ed by the abbess, who accosting Lady Brandon, 
exclaimed : 

“You are henceforward to be one of us. These 
sisters will conduct you to your cell, and give you the 
habit which the nuns of La Cyprise are obliged to 
wear. It is useless to remonstrate. There is no 
appeal from the decision of the Superior of the order 
of the Jesuits.” 

“ T protest against this.” 

“T have already told youit is useless. All the pro- 
testation in the world will not avail you,” replied the 
abbess. 


Her ladyship almost cried with rage, vexation, 
and the terrors of anticipation. 

The abbess made a sign to the attendant nuns, 
who put themselves on each side of Lady Brandon, 
and hurried her from the apartment. 

She traversed many a dark and gloomy corridor, 
and at last her conductresses halted before an iron- 


bound door, which gave admittance to a cell, whose | 


only furniture was a straw mattress and a cracifix. 
Some coarse attire lay upon the mattress, and she was 
told to dress herself in it. When she refused she was 
threatened with deprivation of food, and in self-defence 
she abandoned her own elegant costume for the sorry 
dress of the sisters of La Cyprise. 

When the transformation was cemplete, and nothing 
but her long and beautiful hair drooping over her 
shoulders remained to distinguish her from the rest of 
the sisterhood, Lady Brandon was left in the cold and 
humid cell—in which the darkness was painful to the 
eyes. 

With a wild cry of extreme dejection, she threw 
herself upon the mattress, and bursting into a flood of 
bitter tears, acknowledged the heartrending fact that 
she was a captive. 

(To be continued.) 


Horsewnrrrinc A Lapy.—The following is an 
extract from a letter dated from Rio :—“ We have been 
shocked by a most revolting business in Tuiz da 
Fora (Minas Seraes), where an English lady has been 
horsewhipped in the streets, by a slave, who was em- 
ployed by his master, one ot the Brazilian upper class, 
to do this. ‘I'he lady’s name is Cerqueria Luna, widow 
of a Brazilian diplomatic minister. She is poor, and 
has been educating young ladies. A trumpery quarrel 
between her son and a young Brazilian, living in 





Tuiz da Fora, caused a relative of this last to send a 
strong black, a slave, to horsewhip young Luna. His 
screams brought out his poor old motiver, and the slave 
horsew hi her also. Many Brazilians were present ; 
but from fear and terrer of the powerful black, not one 
interfered bodily ; one is said to have called out to the 
black to stop, and the slave then turned upon him. It 
was about three in the afternoon, and in the high 
street. The consul has taken up the matter earnestly ; 
the English lady, a widow, is entitled to English pro< 
tection. It is said that the Emperor has ex 

his determination that justice shall be done in this 
horrid affair. The family of the slave's master is 
powerful, and the rule is that money and power can 
procure an acquittal.” 


—————eEEEE 


ALL ALONE, 


Br E. D. E N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &¢., &¢. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
THE FALLEN ONE. 
When lovely woman stoops to folly. 
Goldsmith. 


Was the explanation a satisfactory one which 
Wakefield and Genevieve arrived at ? 

Who shall say? 

Theodora, raising her head from the canvas beforo 
her, fancied that she heard the young author speaking 
in an excited tone, although she could not catch the 
exact words that were uttered. 

Wakefield was fearfully pale. His dark eyes were 
contracted and sunken, and gleamed with the fires of 
a passion aggravated’ almost to madness. 

“ Genevieve,” he began, in the cold, formal tone, 
not of insensibility, but of powérfully repressed emo- 
tion—“ Genevieve, twice already rejected by you— 
once in the East, and again on reaching our native 
shores—there would be more than humiliation—there 
would be dishonour—in urging again that subject. 
Therefore, I seek your presence now with no inten- 
tion of casting myself beneath your feet to solicit your 
reluctant love. I come to entreat—nay, to demand— 
an explanation of the causes of that fatal inconsistency 
in your conduct towards myself which hag resulted in 
the wreck of my whole life’s happiness.” 

She turned from him coldly. 

“For you,” he said, “I aspired, endeavoured, 
triumphed. Only for you: from first to last for 

ou!” 

She still was silent. 

“What was the poor schoolboy’s motive? Were 
there any premiums or medals set before him? Nothing 
but your bright rewarding smile.” 

She still was silent. 

“ What was the youth’s incentive; college honours, 
degrees? What has been the man’s inspirations ; fame, 
wealth, glory ?—Nothing but your crowning love!” 

ix waited for her to speak, waited in a death-like 
silence. 

Then hecried out, intones which reached Theodora’s 


ears : 

“ That is all that I had to tell you,” he said; “it is 
all over now.” 

, And his words were accompanied by an agonized 
look. 

“It is over for ever for this mortal sphere, Wake- 
field. I renounce your love. Only in heaven, perhaps, 
will you understand the full meaning and value of 
this renunciation.” 

“ Farewell, Genevieve.” 

“ God bless you, Wakefield.” 

He was gone, and she remained pale, cold, and faint ; 
as ope from whom all life had been witlidrawn, 

An hour passed, but her attitude remained un- 

changed. 
A servant came in then, and, with more noise than 
necessary, replenished the fire, lightéd the lamps, 
elosed the shutters, and then approached and asked 
for orders. She did not see or hear; and, fear- 
ing to disturb her repose, the servant quietly re- 
tired. 

Genevieve still sat wrapped in her cold apathy. But 
suddenly s' e aroused herself with a strange cry, full of 
unutterable anguish, 

* Where is he gone? where is he gone?” 

Theodora ran towards her—caught her in her 


rms. 
“ Shall I send for him ?” 
“No!” cried Genevieve, loudly and passionately; 
and the other shrank back abashed. 

For some days it was thought that Genevieve was 
going to be veryi‘L Her cheeks were pale, her eyes 
languid, her voice hollow. 

That she suffered deeply who could doubt? There 
weze, however, other aching hearts beside hers iu that 
grand mansion-house of Austin Denby’s. 





—- _ 
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One day—a week after the events recorded—Gen, 
vieve found Theodora alone in her bed-room, 
ing, weeping, and seeking strength and comfort, 

She threw herself upon the bosom of her Protectregs, 
and cried in a plaintive voice: 

“@h, Genevieve! I am so unhappy!” 

“T can see that!” 

“ Dear Genevieve, let me leave this house, Dear 
Genevieve, find me some humble lodging where [ cy 
live and paint my in * 

“Yes, I will. Yes, I will, dearest : ” said the lady 
gathering the weeping creature to her breast. ; 

“Oh, Genevieve! you do not know how embarnay. 
ing, how distressing it is to remain here!” 

**Yes—yes, I do know. I had thought betty 
things of Helen. I had supposed that, with all he 
faults, she pussesseda high, generous heart, incapable 
of such poor jealousy.” 

A gobs grhem sho orpulentel: 

¥ ‘ou, whom she su; P 

“ Bat—bit—" 

“That made it all the more natural and likely, 
| mae! never feel secure; it is part of their retriby. 

n ” 


“ But she is secure. She has him for whom shy 
dishonoured her soul's integrity.” 

“ True.” 

“ Why does she grudge, then, a brotherly kindness 
to one so lowly as lam?” 

“ And so lovely.” 

“ Lovely! Do not mock me!” 

“TI do not. You are lovely, my little Theodoy, 
You have the sweetest, holiest, most spiritual littls 
face Lever saw. As for Helen, she is secure of his 
name and fortune, but not of his heart.” 

“What had she to fear in his interest for a poor 
little lame girl? What interest could I inspire even 
in the heart of a former lover, save only compassion ?” 

“Usurpers tremble with or withouta cause. But 
we will talk no more of this. I perceived you were 
unhappy, and have formed a plan.” 

“A plan?” 

“* Yes—a voyage.” 

“ A voyage ?” 

“To Germany, where there is a great doctor I have 
heard of, whom I wish you to see.” 

“Me to see?” 

“Yes, my dear. Have you lost all hope of curing 
your lameness? ” 

“Long since. Do you not know that the decision 
of the doetors forbade hope ? ” 

“They were wrong, and soare you. There iss 
mode of cure, and you shall test it. You shall be re- 

eodora,”’ 


f 





“ Ah, if I could dare hope it!” 

For the next few days, Austin opposed the intended 
voyage wit great earnestness and perseverance. But 
Genevieve could not be moved from her purpose; and 
as she went on steadily with her preparations for her 
departure, Austin’s epposition was withdrawn. 

When in Germany, the news of Wakefield's successes 
still reached them. He had become distinguished as 
a political reformer, and had been lecturing to large 
audiences. 

When they were gone, was Austin, however, much 
happier? 

It was not to be expected that a marriage such as 
the one between Helen, the result of intrigue on the 
one side and transient passion on the other, should 
prove lappy in the end. 

When the short-lived infatuation died out, all hap- 
piness was atian end. 

Austin—1é¥g since recovered from the hallucination 
of the heart under which he had married Helen, and 
fully couscious of the arts by which she had divided 
him trom his first love and tempted him to her own 
fatal embrace—yet strove to make the best of his 
miserable mistake, 

Helen hated the country and adored town; and 
Austin did all he could to gratify her caprices and 
extravagancies. 

Their house was superbly furnished, and was 
always full of company, except upon those occasions 
when the hostess sought the world without. 

A very gay life indeed was that which she now 

; and some of her friends were not tle most select 
that might have been chosen, for her drawing-room 
soon became noted as the resort of all the soi-disant 
German barons, Frevch counts, and moustachioed 
nondescripts, their satellites and admirers, who fol- 
lowed in their train. i 

Thus shesoon became— notwithstanding her married 
state—the reicning belle of the season; yet could not 
all the so-called pleasures, excitements, and triumphs 
of society satisfy the ardent craving heart of this 
poor, silly woman. The love, vanity, and ambition 
that had conspired to instigate her to tempt and eD- 
slave the fancy of Austin, had been gratified to the 
utmost, and she had lived for a while in an intoxl- 
cating dream. 

But at last that happy madness had passed #w8y, 
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it left a memory that rendered every other pleasure 
foie unintereating toher. Her high-strung organ- 
ization required the enthusiasm, the excitement of 

reat passion. 

as 3 at thie imminent period in her experience 
that a newly arrived and reputedly distinguished 
Frenchman, Count Albert de Ville, was presented to 


ai shall pass hastily over the miserable results of that 
acquaintanceship. 

De Ville a handsome person, an accom- 
plished mind, and an insinuating address. He had 
easily entered the uppermost civeles of fashionable 
life, and as easily obtained the entrée to Mrs. Denby’s 
drawing-room. © . 

He sought to fascinate his beautiful hostess, and 
succeeded too well. 

The “innocent” flirtation was.on Helen’s part 
entered upon unconsciously, and pursued thoughtlessly, 
until her interest. began to be excited, and then we 
know not, but may nearly guess, what must have 
been the throbs, and struggles of that. erring heart 
before it fell into sin. ‘ 

She was too beautiful, too. impassioned, to enact 
with safety to herself her attempted réle of “ married 
flirt.” One miserable day she fled her husband's roof, 
never to return, 

The next day all,the town was busy with the.stury 
of the great scandal in high life. ‘he papers had all 
the particulars of the case, and in their desire to cater 
to the morbid cravings af their readers, suppressed no 
circumstances in that story of sin. 

Austin, wrapped asin a garment of fire in the burn- 
ing shame that had fallen on him, fled the scene of his 
dishonour ; but he fled, as the avenger flies, to pursue 
and to punish, 

He followed the guilty pair all over Europe, 

For many mouths he visited the principal conti- 
nental cities. 

But he found no clue to. their retreat. 

At the end of a year, when he had returned again 
to his desolate home, he learnt, by accident, what had 
been his wife's fate. 

In the corner of a newspaper, among the frivolous 

ip of the week, he : 

“The beautiful Mrs. D——y, whose elopement with 
Count de Ville some time ago caused such excitement 
in fashionable circles, died, in obscure. lodgings, in 
Bunker's Rents, Spitalfields, in great destitution.” 

That was all. 

Austin’s first experience on reading this was one of 
o~ compassion, mingled with inexpressible relief. 

e saw in his mind’s eye the whole untold history 
of last year, Her short-lived passion—or rather in- 
sanity; her swift recovery of moral sense; her terri- | 
ble remorse, driving her from the presence of her 
companien in sin; her insufferable humiliation, com- 
pelling her to hide her head in deep obscurity: the 
accumulated wretchedness of mind, body, and sur- 
rounding.circumstances that, like the merciless action 
rs some mighty engine's force, swiftly destroyed her 

e. 


But she was gone. She could sin no more. 

He sought out her burial-place, and gazed with 
fearless eyes upon the humble grave that charity had 
given her. Then, a changed man, sullen and ferocious, 
he turned to face the world again. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
ON THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


Easy is the descent to hades. Horace. 
—Paved with good intentions. Proverb. 

MEaywuite Miss Polly hurried away, groaning 
within herself : 

“Oh, what a lost and ruined sinner Iam, to be sure! | 
Oh, what a hardened, reckless Judas Askharriat I 
am! To be a taking of her sweet, soft, loving kisses, | 
and to be a-deceiving of her in this way! Why, I 
almost hate myself, Ido! I wouldn’t wonder at any- 
thing as I might be tempted to do now! I wouldn't 
wonder if I was to take to stealing as well as lying! 
and then to murdering as well as stealing! Oh, of 
peter) for nee noobs no stopping a-sliding rae sis 
precipice, I’m straight to the bottomless 
and I know it! ad is tg 

As Miss Polly breathed these awful words, she 
ga pF rag af ag alata where she found 

rtwo rs 
fee beeckioak an ewellyn already seated at 
ul How is your patient ?” inquired the last-mentioned 


y- 
“Oh, she’s all right, bless her! It's meas is 
to my Tuin,” Pineehea Miss Polly, afte 
Why?” demanded the lady. 
Why all along of lying, and of deceiving of a 
heavenly angel!” snapped Miss Polly, savagely. 
But we deceive her now to soothe her mind and 
Save her life. When she grows stronger, and is able 
to bear the news, we will undeceive her. And, mean- 





time, we wil] hope that before it: is necessary to give | 
her so much pain, the re-appearance of Arthur may | 
set everything right,” said Mrs. Llewellyn. 

* T hope to. goodness gracious it may; but how can | 
it, when you say as the marriage isn’t legal? ” whined 
Miss Polly. 

“We will have the ceremony performed over again, 
in my presence and with my covsent, and that. will 
make it legal,” said Mrs, Lewellyn. 

“ Well, I'do hope as the dear young man will turn 
up, that I do!” said Miss Polly ; and, somewhat mol- 
lified by this view of the case, she began to eat her 
breakfast. 

“ Have you broken to her the news of my presence 
in the house ?” inquired Mrs. Jay. 

“No, no! . I told her lies about her husband to-day. 
To-morrow I will tell her lies about you,” growled 
Miss Polly, who, then gave her serious attention to her 
coffee and muffius. 

“Tt is just as well, perhaps,” said Mrs. Jay. 

Miss Polly did not linger long over the table. She 
despatched her breakfast-with uiwholesome haste, and 
returned to Gladdys, 

“ Why did you lock the door, dear Miss Polly? I 
have an especial dislike to being locked fa,” were the 
first words of the young lady. 

“Why, you see—(Now what lie shall I make up?) | 
—you see asI was afraid,as brother Peter—that is 
the priest; you know, as is a-staying in the house— 
might a made a mistake in the door and walk into 
your room, which, as you couldu’t get up to fasten it 
yourself, you know———” 

“Yes, 1 know. Thank you, Miss Polly. You are 
always so thoughtful! Now won't you please get 
pen and ink and paper, and write to Arthur, And 
write on the stand by my bedside. And when you 
have written your letter, 1 want you to write one for 
me, which I will dictate.” 

* Yes, yes, to be sure! (Here I go, down, down, 
down the precipice! From telling of lies, 1’m a-tak- 
ing to writing of ’em! And that’s—why that’s 
forzery!—forgery! I knew it! I said so! [ felt I 
couldn’t stop myself when I once entered the broad 
road that leadeth to destruction! From lying I have 
got on to forging. And by next week I shall be ready 
to begin stealing ; and the week arter that, murdering. 
And where will,it all end? What next? Why I 
shall be a pirate on the high seas afore I die, I. know 
Ishall!” thought Miss Polly, raising her dim blue 
eyes and trembling old hands in horror as she left the 
room to brivg the desired stationery.) 

And when she returned, she seated herself beside 
Gladdys, and wrote the two fictitious letters that were 
to deceive the young wife and give her peace. 

“The post-vffice is a long wag om here, I know. 
Who is to take the letters, dear Miss Polly ?” inquired 
Gladdys. 

““Why, brother Peter, of course—he always does. 
(There's another one.)” 

“ And will you ask him to inquire if there are any 
letters for any of us? You know there might chance 
to be one frem Arthur, although it isn’t your regular 
day for expecting one.” 

“ Yes, I will tell him,” said Miss Polly, who then 
left the room for the ostensible purpose of despatching 
the letters. : 

But instead of sending them off on their fruitless 
mission, she just put them into the kitchen fire, and 
watched them until they were burnt to ashes. 

“Umph!—umph! I'm getting along! Oh, I’m 
getting along famously ! Now from lying and forging 

have come to intercepting of letters—that’s stealing ; 
and a burning of letters—that’s arson! Ain't I going 
of it with a rush, neither? I ralely do think as I 
never heerd of a human creature as was guing to 
destruction fastern’n I’m going! And the worst 
feature in my case is, as I’m a getting so hardened, 
as it don’t.seem to hurt my conscience no more. 
Sinning seems as easy as eating,” said Miss Polly, 
communing dolefully with herself, as she returned to 
her charge. 

She found Gladdys, after the excitements of the 
forenoon, fast asleep. And so Miss Polly returned to 
the kitchen to prepare a delicate meal, that it might 
be 7 for the patient by the time she should 
awake. , 

As Gladdys ate with a relish that day, and slept 
soundly that night, and awoke refreshed the next 
morning, it was agreed between the sisters and their 
guest that the patient should now be informed of her 
aunt’s arrival, 

Accordingly, when Gladdys had been refreshed by a 
good breakfast, Miss Polly seated herself beside the 
convalescent, and began : 

“You feel well and bright and cheerful this morn- 
ing, dear ; don’t you now?” 

“Yes, dear Miss Polly; thanks to your kind and 
tender care of me, I feel quite equal to the pleasant 
task of reading Arthur’s letters, Will you let me 
have them now?” 





“No, my dear, not yet; you really mustn’t try your 





eyes yet. Wait until to-morrow. (And to-morrow, 
thank goodness, that proud madam will have te do the 
lying for herself),” said Miss Polly, speaking of course 
the first part of this paragraph to Gladdys and the 
second part to herself. 

“ Then to-morrow I may see them?” 

“TI shan’t make no objections myself, (Mrs. James 
Lewis may do as she pleases),” said the old lady, 
speaking as before—half aloud to Gladdys, half men- 
tally to herself, 

“ Very well then, I will look forward to to-morrow,” 
said Gladdys, smilingly. 

“ And now, dear, | have something else to tell you,” 
said Miss Polly, gently caressing her black hair. 

** What is it, Miss Polly ?” inquired Gladdys, cate- 
lessly, as she lay playing idly with her owa white, 
tapering fingers. 

“It is soinething very pleasant about a friend of 

urs.” 

“Oh! it is about Arthur. He is coming to see 
me! Perhaps he is here already!” eagerly exclaimed 
Gladdys. 

“No, no! he isn’t here; he's aboard his ship. Nor 
is it about him as I’m a-talking to you; but about 
another good friend of yours.” 

“ Lhave no other friend in the world, Miss Polly.” 

“No other! Oh, that sounds very harsh aud un- 
thankful! You have a many friends,” said the old 
lady, reproachfully. 

‘I mean I have no others after Arthur except your- 
self and your sisters, I did not forget your kindness 
when I spoke, believe me, Miss Polly. But after 
you I have no other friend.” 

“Oh, yes, you have! You think you haven't, because 
you have had a little falling out with your relations. 
But they are ready to forget and forgive. And I hope 
you are ready to be recorrciled to them.” 

“Ob, Miss Polly! what do you mean?” exclaimed 
Gladdys, beginning to tremble. 

“I mean nothing but what is perfectly pleasant ; so 
don't be frightened,” said Miss Polly, also beginning to 
tremble for company. 

“ What friend are you talking of, then? Oh, de 
speak !” 

“Now don’t—now don’t agitate yourself. The 
friend I mean—which she is a good friend—is the 
pony lady as your dear parents left you in the 
care of.” 


“ You speak of Mrs. Jay Llewellyn! Oh! heaven 
pep met ” And Gladdys covered her face with her 


“ Now don’t take on so—now don’t. She’s come of 
a friendly errand; she is, indeed.” 

“ She is here, then !” cried Gladdys wildly, dropping 
her hands, and staring at the speaker, 

“Oh, now, my dear darling, don’t look that-a-way, 
or I won't tell you any more about it! She's come to 
do you good, she is,” 

“She has come to separate me from my husband if 
she can.” 

“No, no, no—she ain’t! She's willing to forgive 
and forget, she is.” 

“ She willing to forgiveand forget!” cried the young 
wife, indignantly. 

“Yes, my dear, she is. And, let me tell you, though 
you don’t seem to see it, there may be a good deal to 
forgive and forget. Only young people, especially 
young lovers, is so onreasonable that they think every- 
body in the world, especially their own kinsfolks, is 
wrong, and only them is right.” 

“Oh! you don’t know—you don’t know, Miss Polly. 
I must tell you all about it.” 

“I know this: I know that since in this house she’s 
been, she’s watched over you with all the loving kind- 
ness of the tenderest of mothers.” 

“ She watched beside my sick-bed! Oh, angels in 
heaven! to think that, while I lay insensible and 
helpless, my dreadful enemy sat beside me, glaring on 
me with her baleful eyes!” And Gladdys shuddered, 
and covered her head, 

“ Well, you needn't hide your face from me. You 
can’t think as /’m a glaring enemy, baling on you 
with my dreadful eyes,” whimpered Miss Polly, 
tearfully, and wiping her dim, meek, little orbs. 

“Oh! Miss Polly, if you knew—if you only knew! 
But I will tell you all about it. I will tell you at 
once; for I believe it will try me less to tell the whole 
story than to keep it to myself.” . 

And in a vehement, earnest, indignant manner she 
poured out the story of her betrothal, her parents’ 
death, her lover’s return, and Mrs.’ Llewellyn’s 
treachery , and of her own subsequent imprisonment, 
elopement, and rearriage. 

hroughout the breathless recital, Miss Polly, also 
breathless, sat staring with open eyes and mouth. At 
its close, she said: 

“That’s the dreadfullest story as ever I heard! 
But, maybe, it isn’t as bad as you think, dear. The 
old nan—your papa—might a’ changed his mind, and 
writ them letters arter all, Old men is so changeable, 
‘specially when they're a-failing. I knew one as 
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amds his will nineteen times in his last -flness; 


from your unpleasant charge from this howr. And all 


and then tored up tie nineteenth will, and was jast | Task of you is, that you will not contradict anything 


a-going to sign the twentieth, when he died! 


good job, ‘too; for the law, which ain't so fickle | 


minded, made a more juster will than any he ever 
did. So, you see, the old man, your papa, might a’ 
changed his mind and writ them letters. And then it 
was nateral like as youraunt slieuld a’ wanted you for 
lier own son, for who wouldn’t like a darter-in-law 

like you? So you mustn’t blame her too mucl: for. 
using harsh measures with you, love. And anyways, 

now that you have taken this t’other yeung man, and ' 
it can’t be helped no way in the world, your aunt she | 
is willing to let bygones be bygones, and to forrét. 
and forgive, and to be reconciled hke Christian rela- 
tiens; which she has travelled a long way to) 
tell you about it: and she found you onsenef- 
ble; and she watched by you day and night, faithful ; 
and she always slipped away the minute you showed 
signs of waking up, for fear the sight of her might 
shock you; but now that you are so much better, she 
has asked me to come and break to you the news of 
her arrival, and find out when you can see her.” 

“T cannot see her at all, Miss Polly! ” said Gladdys, 
firmly. 

“ But, my dear child, your aunt, your guardian, the 
lady as was placed over you by your dear deceased 
parents, who must a’ knowed her better nor you could, 
and trusted her, else they never would have left you 
to her; and the lady as has nussed you so tenderly ; 
and as is so willing to forgive and forget——” Miss 
Polly expostulated. 

“ Oh, I see, she has cast a glamonr over you, as she 





did over my poor father, and as che didoverme! I 
will not see her! I cannot see her! I cannot trust 
her, and that is the long and short of it, Miss Polly,” 
said Gladdys, turning her head to the wall. 

And all the old lady's arguments could not prevail 
on her to change this decision. 

“ Well, then, all that’s left is for me to go down and 
tell this to Mrs. James Lewis, and let her do as she 
likes,” said Miss Polly, rising. 

“Mrs. who? ” inquired Gladdys, turning her head. 

“ Mrs. James Lewis, my dear. your aunt,” 

In the midst of her vexation, Gladdys laughed. 

“Yes, Miss Polly,” she said, “ you may go and take 
my answer to Mrs. James Lewis. And if you will 
give me the Bible, I will read unti] you come back.” 

“Yes, my dear; but you won t find nothing in that 
good book to encourage of you in a unforgiving dis- 
position towards them as you think is your evemies, 
when they ain't; nor likewise ondutifulness to pastors 
and masters!” said the old lady, as she took tlie 
pocket Bible from the dressing-table and put it in the 
hands of Gladdys. 

Miss Polly weut down-stairs to report. She was not 
easy in her mind. She felt it to be a sort of duty to 
try to patcii up a peace between the bereaved and 





desolate young wife and the only protector she was 
likely to find in this world; yet she could not fully | 
trust Mrs. Jay Llewellyn. All that lady’s plausibility | 
failed to inspire her with full confidence. She sus- 
pected Mrs. Llewellyn, and blamed herself for doing | 
80; the story told by Gladdys strengthened this sus- 
picion, but did not quite confirm it; and, wpon the | 
whole, she was still inclined to favour the reconcilia- | 
tion between Gladdys and her guardian as the best 
thing that could happen for the unprotected young | 
creature. 

So she went straight to the parlour, where Mrs. 
Llewellyn sat alone. 

“ Well? ” inquired that lady, looking up. 

** Well, ma’am! it ain’t so very well. 

“You have told my niece of my presence in the 
house ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Miss Polly, sitting down and 
sighing. | 

“ And—what did she sey? Why can you not tell 
me, woman ?” 

“*Cause, ma'am, it ain’t so pleasant to tell. Mrs. 
Colonel Pollard shrinks from secing you, ma’am.” 

“ That is quite natural.. But yeu should have ex- 
plained to her how willing I am to forget the past, and 
receive her in my arms again,” 

“T did, ma’am; [ told ler everything as you told 
me to tell her; but it didn’tdo no good. She said she 
couldn't see you.” 

“ You are an old lady, able to speak with authority 
tothe young. You should have reminded her of her 
duty.” 

“T did so, ma’am; but she didn’t seem to see it.” 

“ What obstinacy! Al, this will never do. I must 
leave here within a few days, and she must be pre- | 
pared te accompany me.” 

**Oh, ma’am, for mercy’s sake, don’t ask me to pre- 
pare her no more for nothing else. I’ve sunk my 
soul half way down to the bottomless pit, along of pre- 

ring of her now. If you would ouly take the rest of 
t on to yourself, ma’am, now, it would be a great load 
offen my mind!” pleaded Miss Polly. | 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss Polly. I relieve you 





Anda that you have heretofore said to her, and that you 


will not interfere between me and my niece,” said 
Mrs. Jay. 

“ Me interfere! The laws bless you, ma’am, I am 
too glad to wash my hands of the whole on it! Only 
I hope and pray as will be good to the poor dear 


you 
young creeter! ” said Miss Polly, earnestly. 
“ Have Tf not alicays been good to her?” 
“Ever since I knowed you, mia’am, you has; that’s 
jae 


“Then I always shall be good to her. And’from 
this hour I assume the exclusive charge of my niece. 
I shall prepare her to leave the house in a few days,” 
said Mrs. Llewellyn, as she left the room to go to the 
chamber of Gladdys, 

Miss Polly after her, murmuring : 

“Ob, dear! I hope it may turn out’ well!” 


OHAPTER XLV. 
THE VULTURE AND THE DOVE. 
Such as vultures xive to d 
Cov: and devouring them. ' 

Mrs. LLEWELLYN weut softly up the stairs and 
ra gently at the door of the sick-room: 

*Come tn,” said ‘the sweet voice of Gladdys, who 
robably expected no one bat some member of her 
andlady’s kindly household. 

Mrs. Llewellyn entered, and: walked quietly up to 

the side of the bed, and said, calmly: 

“ Fam glad to find you so-much better, my dear.” 

Ginddys gazed at her with an expression of coun- 
tenance something between consternation and defiance, 
and answered nothing. 

“You will soon be quite well now, my love,” con- 
tinned the lady, sitting down in an easy-chair by the 
bed, and taking the patient’s hand. 

But Gladdys snatched her hand away, without 
deigning to reply. 

“ My love, you should not meet my friendly ad- 
vances in this spirit,” said Mrs. Llewellyn, in a gently 
reproachful tone, as she bent over the girl 

But Gladdys turned he face to the wall, and con- 
tinned silent. 

Mrs. Llewellyn was a woman not easily embar- 
ragsed. 

“ Gladys,” she said, “I think that you mistake the 
motive I have in coming to see you.” 

“I do not. I feel that you come here to try to part 
me from my husband! To try—for that is all you 
can do; you cannot part us! And I think it is 
cowardly, as well as eruel of you, Mrs. Jay, to force 
yourself upon me in the absence of my husband, and 
when I am ill, and alone, and helpless,” said the young 
wife, without turning her head. 

“ Ah! you speak at last, and now we shall come to 
understand each other. I knew that you Lad mistaken 
my motive in coming here. I have come, Gladdys, 
not to attempt to separate you from your husbend, 
because that would now be unlawful as well as harsh; 
but I have come to be reconciled to you both—to give 
you both my blessing; to invite you both to Cader 
Idris, and to yield up possession of the estate to you.” 

Gladdys turned her héad around, and gazed at the 
speaker in astonishment. 

“ Well, you may stare, my love; but such as I have 
stated it is. my purpose in seeking you. It is true that 
I did my best to prevent you from making what I 
considered a very foolish marriage, which was also 
‘very distastefal to your parents; but you have made 


| it, * What's done is done ;’ and now nothing remains 


for me but to make the best of it, and do what is right 
to be done on my part; and that is, to give the right 
hand of fellowship to you both, and to instal you in 
the possession of yonr home and your estate. Will 
you give me your hand now, Gladdys ?” 

“Aunt Llewellyn,” said the young wife, hesita- 
tingly, “if I have wronged you, I earnestly ask your 
forgiveness, and that of the Lord. But I feel con- 
fused and uncertain; for I am but a r, simple, 
country girl after all; and I am weak in mind and 
body from the effects of my recent illness,” said 
Gladdys, as she held out her hand. 

* And now, love, we are friends again,” murmured 
the lady. 

“T hope so. But, aunt Llewellyn, I must write 
and tell Arthur, You know he is in command of a 


\ship? * 


“ Yes, dear; but I think that, instead of writing to 
him, you should go to him.” 

“Oh! do you! I’m so glad!’ That is what I 
wanted to do! only the dear old ladies wouldn't Tet 
me think of it, because they said I was not nearl 
strong enough to undertake the journey. But [kno 
Tam!” joyfully exclaimed Gladdys, whose last sus- 
picions were now put to flight; for, she reasoned, if 
Mrs. Llewellyn advised her to go to her husband, 
Mrs. Llewellyn could not have any latent designs to 
part her from him. 





SS 
“Phe old women mean wells" but they are nig 
taken, my dearest. You and I both know that, whey 
you are'once on-board the boat, every revolution a 
the wheels that takes you to Arthur will give yq 
new strencth.” ‘ 

“Oh, aunt Liewellyh! that is true! And how 
ps Sep you for thinking of it. When cay | 

‘0 

Br There fs « boat leaves the wharfat four o'clock ty. 
8 ony I see no reason why you should not go by 


her: 

“Oh! don't you! Ol! that ie’so delightful! Hy, 
long will it take her to reach him? * 

“Only a few hours;” said Mrs. Jay, at a venture, 

“Oh, then, I shall see Arthur very soon!” 

® Yeo, my dear} and*you will tell him from mothy 
all shall be forgiven and forgottem.” And that, » 
soon as he can get lédve of absence from his ship hy 
must bring you to Cader Idris, where T’ will give ym 
both a ‘warm welcome and pat you in possession of 
your estate.” ' 

“But of; aunt Llewellyn, will you not go with me, 
and say al] this to Arthur in person ?” 

“No; my ‘love; it is better, under all the circu. 
stances, that I should not.” 

“But you will write to him, then ?” 

“No, love; you yourself shall have the pleasure of 
first announcing to him this good sows you con- 
sider it such.” 

“Ok! do T not? the best néws that I ever hear)!" 

e well, then, you may bear it to him; after 
which, if he chooses to write to me, I will answer his 
letter. And, in any case, I will await his arrival x 
Cader Idris,” said Mrs. L “ 

All this seemed so perfectly frank on the part of the 
elder lady that the returning confidence’ of the young 
wife was restored and confirmed. 

“¥ think I had better rise and pack up my clothes 
I feel quite strong enough,” she said, as, with the fao- 
titious strength lent to her by excitement, she aros 
me threw off the bed cover and stepped upon the 

oor. 

“No, no! lie down again, I entreat you, Gladdys! 
Lie down again, and save yonr strength for the 
journey. I will pack your tl and I will not 
trouble you to get up until it is time for you to take 
your seat in the carriage that is to convey you to the 
wharf,” said Mrs. Liewellyn, in seemingly tender 
anxiety. 

Gladdys, smiling, obeyed, saying : 

“Tt is hard to be inactive when one is so impa- 
tient. And so I shall have to fie still here until to- 
morrow morning.” » 

“Not so, Gladdys. I should recommend that, ss 
the boat leaves at the early hour of four to-morrow 
morning, you go on board this evening. In that 
manner, you can secures quiet night’s rest, undis- 
turbed by anxiety, or the necessity of rising at mid- 
night, and taking a long ridé to be in time to catch the 
boat. 


“Oh, that ‘is best of all! “I shalf feel ever so much 
further on my journey when I am once on the bost,” 
she cried, gleefully clapping Wer hands in her old 
joyous way. 

“ Yes, my love. And what a pleasant surprise that 
will be for him, will it not?” 

“Oh, yes; he will see me about as soon as he gets 
my letter.” . 

“Exactly; and now, love, I will attend to your 
packing. Whereare your keys,and——- Have yous 
travelling trunk?) You had none'when you left home 
so suddenly,” smiled Mrs. Llewellyn. 

“ Gladdys blushed. and laughed, and said: 

“ That is my travelling trunk standing in the corner, 
under the window. And my keys ate in the dressing- 
glass drawer.” . 

Mrs. Llewellyn was soon busily engaged in packing 
the slender but tasteful wardrobe of the young wile. 
In the course of her researclies throazh the bureat 
drawers, she came upon s fulded paper, partly printed 
and written. It was the 6 license of 
Arthur Pewis and Gladdys Llewellyn, signed by the 
witnesses, and counter-signed by the officiating cletgy- 
man, This document Mrs, Llewellyn sec-etly slip 
into a private receptacle of her own pocket-book. 

When everything except Gladdya’ travelling-dres 
was packed, and the trunk was locked and strapped 
down, Mrs. Llewellyn descended to the parlour to 'n- 
form the Iandladies of the suddenly arranged journey. 
She found no one in the room except Miss Polly. 
The other sisters had gone to church. é 

“Tehall take my niece away this evening, Miss 
Pel, said Mraz Liewellyn, calmly seating herself. 

“Tis evening!.. Oh, no, you don’t mean it. It 
would kill her. She ig not. near able to go. And— 
she will never consent,” exclaimed the. old lady, 
utter astonishment. a 

“ Yes, I shall take her away this.evening. It w! 
do her good. Every mile of the journey will give her 
new life. And she is anxfous to go.” m 

* Anxious to go! What! with you, ma’am? 
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“With me! You sce that she has come to her 
” 


on Well, well, well, well! I trust in the Lord as I 
have done rizht, and no harm will come on it!’ Dear, 
dear, dear, dear! but L feel as if I was the betrayer of 
innocent blood, that I do! Ob, ma’aim, do leave her 
here a few dayslonger!” 

“ Miss Polly, you must be aware that we could not, 
even for a few days longer, conceal from her the 
alarming fact of her husband’s mysterious disappear- 
ance; and the horrible probability of his murder. 
When once she hears of his disappearance, or suspects 
his murder, she will fall back into illness and perhaps 
into the grave. How much better, then, that I should 
take her away now, while it is yet possible to do so! 
And if she must learn the fearful truth, as of course 
she really must, and if she is to be ill unto death again, 
is it not better that sheshould then be at home among 
the familiar scenes and familiar friends of her child- 
hood, than that she should be here in astrange, though 
pleasant place, among strange though kind people? 
‘At her own home, among her own people, tlie Liew 
will be more lightly felt, and the illuess better borne 
than either could be here with strangers. Do you 
not see this?” inquired Mrs. Llewellyn, in am in- 
sinuating voice. 

“ Ye-ye-yes'm; I s'pose you must be right, though 
it do seem awful wrong to haul her out of her sick 
bed, and take her away so sudden? Oh! how I wish 
sister Milly and sister Jenny would come back!” 
sighed Miss Polly. 

“But why? You are more capable of forming a 
correct judgment than either of the others. Another 
thing—How would you bear it, if Gladdys were to 
find out the truth while she is here?” 

“JI couldn't bear it at all! I knowT couldn't. I 
daren't face her after telling on her so many lies, even 
if it was to save her poor dear life as I did it,” sighed 
Miss Polly. : 

“There, then, you see! You must resign yourself 
to see her go at once,” said Mrs. Llewellyn, as she 
arose to leave the room. 

When tie other sisters came from church, they were 
toll of the projected journey, and were loud in their 
objections to the D os ane measure. Their arguments 
were precisely the same as those advanced by Miss 
Polly—that the journey was too sudden; that the 
patient was too weak to bear it; and that it would 
make her ill, and perhaps kill her ; and that she herself 
would never consent to it, 

And Mrs. Llewellyn’s replies were the same that she 
had made to Miss Polly. That the journey was per- 
fectly well-timed ; that it would do the patient good ; 
that Gladdys was anxious to go; that it was desirable 
she should be at home before learning the dreadful 
news of her probable widowhood; and finally, that it 
would be very trying to the old ladies themsylves to 
have Gladdys discover the “pious fraud” by which 
she had been deceived while in their bouse, and to 

which they themselves had been a party. These 


arguments, brought to bear upon the landladies with ' 


all the strength of Mrs, Llewellyn’s will and all the 
authority of her position, at length couvinced, or at 
least silenced them ; especially as they felt that they 
had really no richt to interfere, aud that at last Mrs. 
Llewellyn would de just.as she pleased, regardless of 
their opinions, 

Gladdys, too, seemed restored to sudden health, as 
by amiracle. The hope of soov seeing Arthur elec- 
trified her into new life. She talked cheerfully, she 
laug ed gaily, and ghe ate well, though hastily. She 
ate to please her landladies and to keep up her strength 
rather than fer any satisfaction to herself; for, fn 
truth, joy had taken away her appetite as effectually 
8 grief could have done, 

At sunset the comfortable fravelling carriage of Mrs, 
Llewellyn was at the door. And that lady, having 
settled the whole board bill, and satisfied all claims 
against. Arthur and Gladdys, wrapped up ber young 
charge warmly, for the autumn eveniug , was chilly, 
and placed her on the back cushions of the carriage, 
eager da seat beside her, aud gave the order to 

ve olf. 

The three old sisters followed the carriage down to 
pa ae sana looking after it as long as it was in 


And Gladdya, leauing from. the side window, con- 
tinued to kiss her hand and wave her handkerchief to 
her old friends as long as she could disceru their three 
weird figures leaning over the old gate in the light of 
the autumn sunset. __ 

“Ob! whatever will the doctor say to us when he 
comes to-merrow morning and finds them gone,” said 
Miss Polly, in dismay, as they retired from the gate. 

The carriage rolled rapidly on its way; but the 
distance was long, so that it was quite dark when 
oy a by wharf. 

rs. wellyn alighted, and hel Gladdys ou 
ead then told was bic to wait. aft . 

_ Wharf-porters crowded around them for orders, She 

directed one ef them to convey the large travelling 





trunk that was strapped to the back of the carriage on 
to the steamer, 

And while the man was obeying, she drew her thick 
veil over her face, aud drew the arm of Gladdys within 
her own, and led her on board, and down into the 
ladies’ cabin. 

As yet there were no passengers on the boat, and 
no one occupied the cabin but the stewardess, a re- 
spectable lookiug woman. ‘ 

“ What is your name? ” inquired Mrs. Llewellyn. 

* Rachel, madam.” 

“ Well, Rachel, I wish you to be very attentive to 
this young lady, who is in extremely delicate health, 
and who is also excessively nervous.” 

“ Yes, madain—certainly.” 

“She has come on board to-night to save her 
from the distress of being woke up early in the 
morning.” 

“To be sure, madam. Many ladies does come on 
over night, when we are to start so early in the 
morning.” 

“Then I wish, before any one else comes, that you 
would give her the best berth at your dispo-al.” 

“Certainly, madam; noue are yet bespoken; the 
young lady can take her choice.” 

‘* I will choose for her,” said Mrs. Llewellyn, as sho 
went through the ladies’ cabin, inspecting and com- 
paring the berths. When she had found what she 
considered the most comfortable one, she threw Glad- 
dys’ shawl and travelling bag upon it, by way of 
establishing a claim to it, and said: 

“The young lady will occupy this berth.” 

“ Yes, madam—certaiuly, And now will you please 
choose oue for yourself, ma’am, before the other ladies 
come?” 

“*T aw not going.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, ma’am.” 

“No; that is the reason why I bespeak your best 
attentions for this young lady. When she gets to 
her destination her friends will meet her. If they 
should fail to do so, you will have a carriage called to 
take her to an hotel.” 

“ Certainly, ma’am.” 

“ And here is something to help you to remember 
my directions,” said Mrs. Llewellyn, putting a piece of 
gold into the woman’s hands, 

Racliel made a curtsey in acknowledgment. 

Mrs. Llewellyn went to Gladdys, who had sunk, 
overcome by fatigue, into an arm-chair, 

“My love,” she whispered, “ you had better not at- 
tempt to leave the oabin, either for the deck or the 
ae until the boat reaches the London 

ks » 


“Oh, I shall not attempt to dose, Iam very, very 
tired. . I think I shall ‘turn in,’ as dear Arthur used 
to say, directly.” 

“That is right. The stewardess—Rachel is her 
name—will bring you your tea, or anything else you 
may wish. She will #lso take your fare aud bring 
your ticket. Now, is there anything else I can do for 
you before I go?” 

“No, dear aunt Llewellyn, except to take my 
thanks for all your kinduess to a perverse girl.” 

.“ Nousense, my dear.. Good-bye! God bless you! 
Give my love to Arthur, . Tell him thatthe same 
night that saw you embark on the steamer for London, 
saw me start for Wales, to be ready to receive you at 
Cader Idris! Onee~more, !” whispered the 
lady, as she stooped and kissed her dupe, aud hurried 
from the cabin. ™ c 

“ No one but the stewardess saw me, and even slie 
did notsee me distinctly, for I kept my back to the 
light, and my veil half dvoopiag over my face the 
whole time I was.in the cabin, a0 that none will be 
able to swear to my identity, if it should como to 


that,” seid Mrs. Liewellya to herself,.as she re-entered | - 


her carriage. 

“ Drive quickly! I must catch the rain that leaves 
Edinburgh, at half-past niae to night. I must reach 
Loudon before Gladdys does.” 

These were the words that Mra. Llewellyn spelt 
rapidly upon her fingers as ber deaf mute Jude put up 
the steps and closed tie door of the carriage. 

The mute obeyed with such promptitude that they 
reached. the railway station in little more than an 
hour... The carriage was left in the care of Jude, and 
_ Llewellyn departed by the night train for Lon- 





GHAPTER KLVL 
A FEARFUL DISCOVERY. 
Pierced by severe amazement, hating life, 
Speechless and fixed in all the death of woe, 
As if the marble strack, devoid of eense, 
Qne moment motioniess she stood. 


Thomson, 
Meaxwuuue, Gladdys, attended by the kind-earted 
stewardess, took her tea. And then, feeling very much 
exhausted by the fatigue aud excitement of the day, 
she undressed and turned into her berth, and fell asleep 
with the happy thouglt in her wind: 


“By the time I wake again, I shall be on my way 
to see Arthur!” 

The night passed quickly as the shifting of a scene. 
So deep was her dreanilss sleep that she was not 
awakened, either by the bustling entrance of newly 
arrived passengers or the noisy preparations for getting 
the boat under way. 

The boat, punctual to her time, started at four 
o'clock, while, of course, it was yet very dark. But 
still Gladdys slept. 

So wheu at last she awoke, the sun was high in the 
heavens, and the boat was far down the river. The 
cabin was golitary but for the presence of the 
stewardess. The lady passengers were all enjoying 
the fine day and the beautiful river scenery from the 
deck. At first Gladdys could not recollect where she 
was, or how she came there; but as memory returned, 
she smiled to think that she was on the steamboat 
and on her way to her husband. 

“How far have we come now, stewardess?” she 
asked. 

* Forty miles, ma’am,” answered the woman. 

Gladdys immediately arose and dressed herself; 
then sunk overcome with fatigue into the arm-chair ; 
for she was still very weak, aud excitement only lept 
her a factitious streugth, to be paid for in subsequent 
prostration. The stewardess brought her breakfast 
into the cabin, She ate with appetite, and was re- 
freshed. And then—forgetting her promise, made 
sleepily to Mrs. Llewellyn, not to leave the cabin— 
she went out and climbed up on deck, and sunk, half 
fainting but very happy, upon one of the wide benches, 
where she sat drinking in new life from the freshness 
of the sea-breeze that was now blowing strongly. 

As she sat there, her appearance was singular 
enough to attract the attention of every one on deck. 
In the first place, though she was nearly nineteen 
years of age, her form was so petite aud her face so 
child-like, that she could scarcely have beeu taken for 
more thau fourteen. She was still dressed in the 
deepest mourning ; and her face was deadly pale and 
thin, aud her eyes sunken and hollow from recent 
illness; and the joy of anticipation that beamed from 
this death-like face gave it a strange, wild, insane 
aspect that excited the utmost interest among her 
fellow passengers. 

“Whois she?” ‘ Where did she come from?” 
“Is she crazy?” were some of the questions asked. 

“ No one knows.” “She came on board last night.” 
“She was attended by alady, who put her in the care 
of the stewardess,” were some of the answers. 

“ Poor, dear, afflicted child!” “ What a shame to 
let her travel alone!” “She might do herself a mis- 
chief,” were some of the comments. 

But no one spoke directly to Gladdys, who, bappily 
unconscious of all this whispered talk, kept her eyes 
fixed greedily upon the waves that were bearing her 
towards Arthur. 

Altogether, the voyage to her was a very pleasant 
one. The weather was splendid; and, wrapped 
in the contemplation of nature, and in the anticipa- 
tion of meeting her husband, Gladdys was too ab- 
sorbed to observe the strange looks and stranger 
comments of which she was the object. She re- 
mained, on deck ail the morning; but at dinner- 
fime she went down and joined her fellow-passeugers 
atthe dinuer-tably, where she dined in au absent- 
minded sort of way, evidently without knowing or 
caring of what disles she partook. Sie returued to 
the deck in theafterneon, to wateh. And feeling very 
much exhausted, she went down into the cabin, got a 
cup of tea from the stewardess, nud turned in for the 
night, and fell asleep, murmuring : 

“ When I awake to-morruw morning I shall be ia 

London.” 
She slept well for several hours, but not eo deeply 
as sie had on the previous night, for the noisy 
entrance of the lady passen gers immediately awakened 
her, They were all talkiug fast, and! all talking 
together, so that she could distinguish but litile of 
their conversation. At length, however, she heard 
one of them say: 

“Stewardess, who is that crazy girl you have got 
here ?” 

“ Lord, ma'am, it’s more than I know. She. was 
brought bya lady, who put her in my care, and said as 
friends would weet her at the docks.” 

“ I think it is very wrong to let such @ poor, afflicted 
creature as she is travel by herself.” 

“So do I, ma'am, But 1 hadn't the least idea as she 
was afflicted until one of the ladies saidso. Ithought 
she was only sick.” ‘ 

“ Why, she is quite deranged! Don't you see it? ” 

“T see it now, ma'am, certainly ; though I did not at 
first.” 

“ Is she harmless, do you think? ” inquired another 
lady. 

© Oh, yes, miss; harmless as an infant baby, I am 
sure.” 


4 You never can tell,” said a third, “ These sort of 
people break out intv jury when you least expect them 
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todo so. I’m sure—sbe might set the cabin on fire, 
or jump overboard, or something. Indeed, I don’t 
think we are at all safe. It is really quite shocking 
—the idea of sleeping in a steamboat cabin, on the epen 
sea, with a crazy woman. Sup she was to get up 
while we are asleep and kill some of us, or set the 
boat on fire!” 

“ Oh, horrible! most horrible! there can't be any- 
thing halfse horrible as a fire at sea!” exclaimed a 
fourth lady. 

“What shall we do?” inquired several, speaking 
together. 

“ Let's sit up all night,” suggested one. 

“ No; we would be sea sick,” answered many. 

“ Let's send for the captain,” suggested another. 

“ Tt would not be of the least use. He doesn’t be- 
lieve she is dangerous; he said so on the deck this 
evening,” replied several. 

“T tell you what we will do,” said the lady who 
had first spoken. ‘As we are the persons that are in 
danger from her, or that are in the most danger from 
her, we will take the responsibility upon ourselves, 
and we will Tre her!” 

“Yes!” “No!” “That is the best way!” “Oh, 
that will never do, Mrs. Brown!” exclaimed various 
voices, speaking the differing opinions at once. 

“Yes, I tell you! It is for her own good, as well 
as yours. It is to prevent her from doing herself 
harm, as well as from doing us harm.” 

“Oh yes! Tie her—tie her! It is not safe to 
leave her loose to cut some of our throats, or throw 
herself overboard, or set the steamer on fire, or some- 
thing,” exclaimed several, And as tle majority were 
in favour of the motion, it was carried. 

“ We can tie her while she is asleep. We can do 
it with our pocket-handkerchiefs, and we need not 
hurt her, or even awaken her,” said the lady who had 
first made the proposition. 

“Yes, but who will undertake to do it? ” inquired 
a timid one. 

“T will,” said the proposer of the measure; ‘but 
some of you will have to stand by me to help, in case 
she should resist.” ‘ 

Several of the strongest and boldest volunteered 
for this dangerous service of securing one feeble 


irl. 
. Gladdys, who had been a trembling listener to 
their discourse, now sat up in her berth, drew aside 
her curtain, clasped her thin hands together, and 
looked imploringly at them as they approached her. 

. — she is awake!” cried one lady, shrmking 
back. 

“See how wild she looks!” cried another. 

“ The fit is coming on!” exclaimed a third. 

And they all drew back for an instant; but then 
rallied and approached her again. 

“Indeed, I am not mad, ladies!” pleaded Glad¢ys; 
but her pale and haggard countenance, her sunken 
and hollow eyes and her strange excited manner belied 
her trathful words, 

“Not mad! No, poor afflicted creature, who ever 
heard of a mad person owning to being mad!” cried 
an old lady. 

“ But, indeed, I am speaking the truth! I am not 
mad! I have never been mad in my life. I have only 
been ill of a fever,” pleaded Gladdys. 

“Ob, yes, of course, poor child! brain-fever it must 
have been,” said an eld lady. 

“ No, it was typhoid, I believe.” 

“That very eften affects the brain and leaves it in a 
weakened state.” 

“ Oh, but | am well now, quite well,” urged Gladdys, 
clasping her pale hands tigitly and fixing her wild 
eyes imploring]y upon ler tormentors. 

They looked at each other inquiringly, while their 
ringleader nodded her head and drew a strong pocket- 
handkerchief from her pocket. 

“ Indeed, Iam well now! Indeed, Iam! I am on 
my way to join my husband! ” cried Gladdys, in wild 
— as she witnessed these preparations for binding 

er. 

“Her husband! Thechild! Hearher! Talking 
about a busband at her age!” cried the old lady, in 
disgust. 

“ Perhaps s!e has been crossed in love, and that has 
been the cause of her derangement,” suggested a 
young lady, who was returning from boarding-school. 

“Crossed in a fiddlestick, Malvina! Why, she is 
too young! She ig not more than thirteen or fourteen 
years old,” snapped Malvina’s maiden aunt. 

“Indeed I am eighteen, and I have been married 
some weeks. My husband is on board ship, where I 
am going to join him,” exelaimed Gladdys, wildly 
wringing her hands and fearfully glancing from one to 
the other of ber persecutors. 

“ There! you sce she is growing worse and worse; 
— ber,” said Mrs. Brown. 

he stoutest woman of the party pounced upon 
Gladdys, who struggled, begged, and at last pools my 

Other women came to give assistance ; and then the 

struggles and entreaties of the poor girl were equally 


vain; but her screams “ waked the welkin;” or at 
least they disturbed the captain and the mate on the | 
upper deck and the gentlemen passengers in the dining- 
saloon, and many of them came running to the door | 
of the ladies’ cabin, inquiring, in great alarm : 

“What is this? What is the matter? What has 
happened ? ” 

‘The stewardess ran to answer them. 

“Oh, gentlemen, it is nothing much. Only the | 
— afflicted girl is in fits. ‘I'he ladies can manage 

er. Please go away, gentlemen. It ain't proper for 
you to be here.” 

— gentlemen retired with muttered comments 
0 — 

“Poor girl!” 

“ What a pity!” &. 

And ina few minutes Gladdys was overpowered, 
gagged, and tied hand and foot, and she lay gasping, 
breathless and exhausted on her berth. And her tor- 
mentors stood around her, gazing at their work, and 

nting from the effect of their exertions. 

“ We did it for your good, child,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“To keep you from doing yourself a mischief,” 
added Mrs. Grey. 

“ Now, you keep still, like a good girl, and no one 
shall hurt you,” put in Miss White. 

Gladdys only gasped in reply. 

“La! indeed I’m afraid she'll smother. We had 
better take that napkin out of her mouth. What do 
you say, ladies ?” inquired Mrs. Jones. 

“ Just as you please, Shecan’t do much harm with 


“Poor unfortunate creature!” 


tired of that,” said Mrs. Brown, 

And then, as the ladies all agreed that the gag should 
be removed, the napkin that they had rolled up and 
forced between the extended cheeks of poor Gladiys, to 
the serious risk of their dislocation, was now taken 
out, to her inexpressible relief. 

“Now, then, do you feel better?” inquired Mrs. 
Jones. 

* Yes, certainly,” replied Gladdys. 

“If we leave your mouth free, will you be a good 
girl and not yell out like one a” 

“I will not scream again. I see that it will be of 
no use, as there is no one here tu take my part.” 

“Ah! that’s just like crazy people, they always 
think everybody is their enemies,” said Miss White, 
interrupting Gladdys, who, however, resumed her 
speech, saying: 

“If you will be so good as to turn me over on my 
right side, and arrange my dress and counterpane 
decently and comfortably, I will try to submit quietly 
to circumstances and lie here until we reach the docks, 
when I hope that you will either set me free to seek 
my busband, or else send for him to come to me.” 

The ladies complied with her request, and arranged 
her as comfortably as they possibly could do under 
the circumstances ; for, indeed, their motive through- 
out the whole affair had been only to secure their own 
safety with as little inconvenience as possible to the 
supposed lunatic. 

When they had arranged her properly, and drawn 
the white curtain before her berth, they all prepared 
to go to rest, congratulating themselves that all 
possible danger from the “ mad girl” was now over. 


(To be continued.) 





ANTIPATHIES AND FEARS. 


Tr is difficult to account for the dislike some persons 
have been known to entertain. Many instances are 
on record of unacceuntable antipathies, so deeply 
rooted that no exertion of the mind was capable of 
eradicating them. Of this we havea striking instance 
in the brave Marquis de la Rochejacqu who, 
though undaunted in the field of battle, could never 
help trembling and turning pale at the sight of the 
harmless squirrel, He'was the first to laugh at his 
own weakoess, but his utmost efforts were unable to 
overcome this iavoluutary terror. Cardinals Cor- 
dona and Caraffa ; a Venetian nobleman, of the family 
of Barbarazi; and Lady Heneage, one of tlie maids 
of honour to Queen Elizabeth, swooned at the sight 
of a rose. A family in Aquitaine entertained so great 
an aversion toapples thatthe sight of one set their noses 
bleeding. ‘The least particle of olive oil, introduced 
in any dish, however well disguised, was so ebnoxious 
toa Count of Darmstadt, that he was immediately 
seized with fainting fits. _Bartholomus says he knew 
a man, of a bold and courageous temperament, who 
could not see a dog—no matter how small—without 
immediately shaking with apprehension, and being 
seized with convulsive trembling in his left arm and 
in his hand. ‘I'here is on record the case of a person, of 
a noble family, who was not able to bear the gaze of an 
old woman ; and being once drawn out by force from 
his supper, into the presence of one, what was only 
intended as merriment for his friends ended in death 
to him, for he fell down and died on the ’ The 





her mouth, except to scream, and she will soon get | 


a —— 
of nature are less unaccountable. Augustus wag » 
alarmed at meteors that he carried about him thy 
skin of a calf—then thought to be an excelley 
guard against lightning; and during a thunder. 
storm, according to Suetonius, sought refuge in vauity 
or cellars. Oaligula who laboured under simil 
fears, whenever it thundered, wrapped his head up jg 
some covering, or, if in bed, leaped out of it and hig 
himself underneath. A bishop of Laneres, Charles p 
Escars, always fainted at the beginning of a lung 
eclipse, and remained insensible as long as it 
This weakness preved fatal to him; for, when old ang 
infirm, having fainted as usual, at the time of a 
eclipse, he was too weak to recover, and expired. |p 
1844 a French soldier was obliged to quit the servig 
because he could not overcome his repugnance 
animal food. Dr. Prout knewa person on whom mutta 
acted asa poison. He could not eat it in any for, 
The peculiarity was supposed to be owing to capri 
but the mutton was repeatedly disguised, always 
producing the same result—violent. Hahn relates of 
himself, that seven or eight strawberries would 
duce convulsions. Many are unable to eat eggs, and 
cakes or puddings made with eggs often cause serious 
results to such if they eat them unknowingly, 





THE HASTY WORD. 


“ Away you go; and don’t let me see your face again 
fora week! You are the torment of my life!” 

So spoke Mrs. Dorrence to her little daughter, s 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked girl of eleven aarp She 
meant nothing out of the way; but she had allowed 
herself to become fretted, and the harsh, ungrateful 
words slipped from her tongue without thought or 
meaning. The child left the room, and the mother 
plied her needle more vigorously than before. 

But Mrs. Dorrence was not left alone, Mrs. Naseby, 
a cousin of her hasband, was there on a visit, and had 
been a spectator of the scene which had just passed. 
And these two women were much alike. They were 
both true and faithful wives ; kind, indulgent mothers; 
and warm-hearted, trusty friends. Mrs. Naseby was 
some years the oldest, and had, consequently, more of 
life’s experience to guide and direct her. 

For some time after the child had gone, both women 
sat and sewed in silence; but at leugth Mrs. Naseby 
spoke. 

Pi Maria,” she said, addressing her friend by her 
most familiar name, *‘ you will pardon me if I presume 
so far upon our friendship as to speak plainly to you.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Dorrence, with a slight 
drooping of the eyes, and a tremulousuess of the nether 
li 


B You will confess,” pursued the visitor, “that you 
are not so happy as you Would have been if you had 
spoken softly aud kindly to your sweet little child.” 

“But.” said Mrs. Dorrence, “ you don’t know what 
@ pest she can be.” 

“That is much as a mother pleases to make it 
Maria, I have been here over a week, and I mustsay 
that Lizzie has appeared to me to be one of the best 
children I ever knew. Am I not right?” 

“Yes, yes, Matilda; you are right. But still she 
sometimes plagues me fully.” 

“ And then,” said Mrs. Naseby, softening her remark 
beneath a kindly smile, “ you lose your patience, and 
set your child an example which must influence her 
for evil in the time to come.” 

“ Weren't you ever impatient with your children?’ 
asked Mrs. Dorrence. 

“T used to be; but I think Iam not now,” answered 
Mrs. Naseby. “I will tell you a story of my expe- 
rience,” she continued, folding up her work and laying 
it upon the table by her side. “ You remember our 
little cottage by the seashore, where we used to live 
before. my husband went into business in the city. 
My oldest son, Clarence, was then thirteen years of 
age—a bold, fearless, noble-hearted boy, who never 
knew what it was to be cruel, and who hime? 
and pride of his friends, both old and young. Still 
used to think that he sometimes bothered me. When 
he was at home from school, his wants were so many, 
and his persistence in claiming his privileges so deter- 
mined, that I often allowed myself to speak very 
harshly and unkindly to him; and though the hasty 
words always fell back upon own heart with pain and 
mortification, still I was ‘slow to break myeelf of the 
unpleasant ‘habit. 

“ One day, while I was engaged at baking, Clarence 
came in and asked me for some cake. My hands were 
covered with deugh, and I told him I could not get it 
for him. We then asked me if he might not get some 
himself. I answered him quite sharply—‘No!’ The 
feeling ‘manifest. in my quick, short answer called up 
a corresponding feeliug in his bosom, and he did nt 
attempt to hide it. He replied to me, and then I spoke 
more harshly than before. He finally told me that if 
I would not give him the cake he should take one of 





terrors felt by some persons at the various omens 


his father’s boats and go out into the harbour. Two 
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of his schoolmates, he, said, were going with him, I 

had suffered myself by this time to get entirely out of 
ence, and I speke words which even now make me 

shudder when I recall them to mind. I told him to 


go; and I also told him that I did not care if he never 
esme back. Of course I meant nothing. Tho words 
were the offspring of my heated blood—heated partly 
by work and partly by contact with the strong charac- 
ter of my son. 

“ He went away, and after he was goneI was sorry 
that I had spoken to him as I had. I stopped in my 
work, and wished that I had not spoken those words. 
As 1 stood there alone I called te mind the first-born 
of my love—I remembered the smiles of my curly- 
haired boy—I remembered his warm kisses, and his 
ringing Jaugh—his seft, warm arms about my neck, | 
and his ‘dear mamma.’ Oh, how I wished I had not | 
spoken those hasty words—‘ J do no care if you never | 
come back !’ 





“T became nervous and uneasy. A heavy hand was 
upon me, and a chill was in my heart. ‘I'he cruel words 
rang in my ears, as they had dropped from my lips, | 
and linvoluntarily prayed to God that no harm might | 
come to my child. Dinner-time came, but no Clarence. | 
My husband was in London, and I was alone with my 
three younger children. Towards the middle of the 
afternoon @ messenger came to our house, and teld me 
that one of my husband's boats had been capsized and 
that three boys were in the water; and two boats had 
put off to their assistance. What passed during the 
next half heur I know not, except that I ran down 
upon the beach, and stood there, wringing my hands 
and praying God to spare my child, At lengti: one 
of the boats came to shore, and when the men brought 
my boy to me I thought he was dead. His boat had 
been struck by a flaw of wind, and when she went 
over, he had used his first energies in saving his two 
companions. He had got them in a safe position upon | 
the overturned boat, and just as he was about to se- 
cure a safe hold for himself, a heavy sea came rolling 
in and swept him off. When the boat reached him he 
had sunk the third time, and one of the men caught 
him by the hair of the head, and drew him out. But 
no one there knew what to do for him. They simply 
laid him upon some old sails, and brought him to me. 
And then some ond took me by the arm and led me to 
the house, while two men bore my child after me. 
When he had been laid upon a bed I heard some one 
say the boy was gone. Oh! God only knows what I 
suffered at that moment! In the anguish of my heart, 
I could only cry out, ‘God spare my child!’ 

“But help was at hand. An old sailor, who had 
had experience in such cases, and who had seen the 
boy brought in, came to.save him. He gathered to- 
gether every blanket in the house, and men heated 
them by the blazing fire. At first, my child was 
utterly senseless; his legs and arms were cold as iee ; 
and the pulse in his wrist not perceptible. I knelt 

by his bed-side while the strong men plied the hot 
blankets. He gasped and struggled, and I ex 

that every moment would be his last of earthly life. 
Oh, what a season wasthatforme! Icannot describe 
my feelings—you cau imagine them much better. 
For full half-an-hour I knelt there with my fingers 
upon my bey’s pulse, while the men——six) of them— 
worked with the blankets. By-and-by I felta flutter- 
ing beneath my touch ; the pulse begax to threb; the 
lungs were being freed from the burden of water. At 
length the eyes opened, and their first glance was 
upon me. ‘Clarence, wo is this?’ I asked. A 
smile broke over his pale face, and he whispered, ‘ It’s 
you, dear mother!’ -And then the old sailor told. me 
that I need have no more fear.. He assured me that 
my child was safe. 

“T could bear no more. I sank forward. upon the 
bed, and I remember that two of the men took me up 
and bore me away. The next thing I knew, I. was 
in my bed, and Clarence was by my side, sleeping 
quietly and safely. It was some weeks before my boy 
was able to be out as before; but the fever consequent 
upon the terrible strain upon his system at length 
passed off, and my Clarence. was strong and buoyant 
once more, 

“ Maria, I believe that from that time to the present 
I have never spoken # harsh, impatient word to one 
of my children, Had my boy died in that dark hour, 
I should certainly have gone crazy. Never, never 
does the impulse te speak thoughtlessiy come. upon 
me, but I remember those cruel words which I spoke 
to my first-born on that day, and find flashing upon 
my memory, with an, influence chilling and startling, 
the picture of that cold and senseless form, so near— 
oh, 80 near to the brink of. the grave! It was a fear- 
ful lesson; but I think I needed it; and, what is more, 
I know that I have profited by it.” 

Mrs. Naseby wiped her eyes, and arose and left the 
room. The calling up of that old: scene had affected 
her so deeply that she wished to. be,alone until her 
heart had grown still and quiet again. An hour 
afterwards, as she sat by the window of her chamber, 
she saw Mrs. Dorrence comiag across the yard with 





little Lizzie in her arms. The child was pressed 
closely to her bosom, ani she kissed it over and ever 
again; and as she came nearer, Mrs. Naseby saw 
traces of tears upon her cheeks. 

That evening, after Lizzie had gone to bed, Mrs. 
Dorrence drew her chair up by the side of her friend, 
and took her hand: 

“Matilda,” she said, with a tremulousness in her 
voice, and a bright tear in ber eye, “ I am free to con- 
fess that you have taught me a valuable lesson; and 
the most direct way in which I can show my grati- 
tude is my promise that I will endeavour to profit 
thereby.” 

The two friends embraced each other, and then they 
turned the conversation upon other topics. 

The years passed on, and Mrs. Dorrence found 
strength to keep her resolution; and in the keeping 
thereof she found a peace and comfort. which she had 
not before known, She had learned that itis with 
children as with men—“ A soft answer turneth away 
wrath; but grievous werds stir up anger.” 

8. G. J. 
5 -_-____ | 


THE CRUISE; 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 





In 1849, I sailed as supercargo on board of a 
merchant ship bound frem Liverpool to the United 
States. 

Her passengers were a British consul, his wife, 
child, aud sister; one or two married men and wives, 
and several young men. ~ 

Our party wore the appearance of refined and culti- 
vated people. 

They had preferred to make the voyage in this 
way rather than by the mere expeditious one of the 
steamers. 

One of them was about to sail, and several of our 
passengers’ friends were to go in her. We passed her 
as she lay at Liverpool; and our passengers had to 
endure the jests and merry laughs from those on 
board the steamer that would make a double voyage 
across the Atlantic while our slow bark was perform- 
ing one. 

It did not, however, dishearten us. Our bark 
was not slow, except in comparison to steam naviga- 
tion; and our passengers declared they had: no mind 
to part with the company they were in so speedily. 

We sailed on a summer's sea, so calm, so peaceful, 
that not a soul on board was sea-sick, and every hour 
was real enjoyment. 

In my position as supercargo, to which I was ap- 
peinted by favour of my uncle, who was owner of the 
ship, I was not, of course, very busy. I had abun- 
dant opportunities of making the acquaintance of 
everyone on board, and the closest friendships with 
some. 

With the consul’s family I was very intimate, also 
with Mr. Hanaford, Mr. Richards, and Mr. Philips, 
the three married men. Of the young men, I liked 
Victor Harris; but Adam Kent and Howard Appleton 
were my favourites. 

There was another, Edward Hamilton, to whom I 
took an unaccountable dislike from the time he came 
on board. Perhaps the secret cause of my aversion 
was the sight of his attention to Helen Dunham, the 
consul’s sister. 

I,. who had never before looked on woman to love 
her, was not proof against the loveliness of person 
and character of this sweet girl. I could not endure 
that Edward Hamilton should breathe the same air 
with her, and the lightest touch of his hand upon hers 
seemed a profanation. 

I have an instinctive delicacy about declaring love 
to @ lady on shipboard, or I would have knewn my 
own fate in regard to Helen at once; a delicacy which 
this popinjay seemed to be far from entertaining ; for 
he insinuated to most of the passengers that he was 
her favoured lover, which I did not credit at all. 
Helen’s look of calm indifference, and sometimes of 
contempt, satisfied me that his assertions were false. 

Hamilton was a splendid chess-player, so was 
Helen; and their mutual love of the game brought 
them into eleser contact than I likes. I only wished 
for the privilege of throwing that obnoxious board 
into the sea, J was not quite savage enough to have 
thrown Hamilton after it. 

It did me good, however, when the lady came eff 
conqueror in the game, as frequently was the case. 
Hamilton’s small, dull blue eyes would open wide with 
astonishment, and he would nervously pull those 
carroty whiskers, at the end of which he had fos- 
tered something like curls, to conceal his pique on 
finding himself checkmated. Then Helen would turn 
away with just the slightest smile at his defeat, I 
sometimes thought that thus she might defeat him in 
the game he was playing for her heart. 

He was mora and more attentive to her as the term 
of our voyage shortened. My friends actually began 
to condole with me; for they could not believe that he 





would be so confident unless the lady had given him 
some encouragement. I felt that she had not; but 
bore their jests and mock sympathy with as much 
quiet dignity as I could muster. Only to Mr. Hanaford, 
whose wife was a dear friend of Helen, did I unbur- 
den myself of a secret that was wasting me. to a 
shadow. y 

“ My dear fellow!” he exclaimed, with a true and 
real sympathy that went to my heart, “ why, in the 
name of wonder do you not forestall Hamilton’s offer, 
which is sure to come by-and-by? Not that I believe 
Helen will listen to him for a moment; but, at any 
rate, it would be the best way to ascertain your own 
chances with her.” 

I stated my fecling in regard to the matter. If she 
should refuse me, our present friendly intercourse 
would be interrupted, and it would be unpleasant for 


us both, coming into daily contact as we did ; while, 


if I waited till we were on shore, I could avoid her 
suciety in case of a refusal. 

“ Well, Thornton, do as you please: but, remember, 
I advised you to ascertain your fatenow. If you lose 
the prize by waiting, from such ridiculous scruples as 
you manifest, I, for one, shall not pity you. But, 
after ad, my Mary would be the best confidant you 
could have. She loves Helen dearly, and I kaow that 
she regards you highly. Besides, women, with their 
delicate appreciation of these matters, are far more 
judicious than we rough men. ShaH I tell Mary ?— 
though, faith! I should not wish my little wife to 
become a match-maker.” 

I consented; for I reverenced Hanaford’s wife, and 
ler love for Helen was indisputable. 

When I next saw Mrs. Hanaford, she whispered in 
my ear : 

“Take Charlie’s advice, if you would prosper in 
your suit.” 

It was enough. I determined to lay aside my 
scruples, and ask her brother’s consent to address her 
at once. Captain Barker had known me for years, as 
to character and standing; and he also knew the trust 
reposed in me by my uncle, and his design of making 
me his heir. The afternoon succeeding this conversa- 
tioa was intensely het and close. Nota breeze stirred 
the sails, and scarce a ripple ruffled the waves. Every 
ene seemed listless and exhausted; pacing the deck 
with weary and languid step, or reclining indolently 
along thefcushioned benches; looking at the brassy 
sky, outof which come no suulight, but a dull heat, 
like that from an iron-founder’s furnace. 

The sailors tried, in vain, to rally from the stupor 
that settled upon them. Fortunately, there was no 
pressing need of exertion for any one. It was too 
stupid a time to make love; and, besides, there was 
Hamilton, the laziest of us all, lying on the deck, 
close to Nelen’s feet, as she sat with Mrs. Hanaford, 
leaning over the side of the ship, to catch, if possible, 
some passing whisper of a breeze. 

Our ship, that afternoon, was a perfect Castle of 
Indolence. I would not approach the group where 
Helen was, because of Hamilton; and I congregated 
with several of the young men, near Mr. and Mrs. 
Dunham, who, I faneied, regarded Helen with an air 
of uneasiness. Mrs. Dunham, at last, deputed me. to 
escort her to our neighbourhood. I went over and 
delivered my message; and Helen instantly rose to ac- 
company me back to her brother and sister. 

If ever a demon looked forth from mortal eyes, I 
saw one then, as I cast a quick glance at Hamilton. 
Hate, spite, and disappointed passion gleamed there, 
as he watched our movements. Helen’s dress had be- 
come entangled in a bolt, close te where he lay ; but 
he would not offer to release it, and I had almost to 
push him aside todo so. That look determined me 
to act speedily. Perhaps Mrs. Dunham’s evident liking 
for me encouraged me; at any rate, I knew that she 
sent me to separate Helen from him. 

We went down into the cabin to take our tea, but 
gladly sought the deck again; and it was late when 
we separated. 

With the sun, next morning. arose one of the most 
frightful hurricanes it has ever been my lot to en- 
counter. It was perfectly terrific; driving our ship 
from her course, and impressing all on board with a 
conviction t' at she would be utterly lost. With the 
gale had come heavy rain; and all who were on duty 
were drenched through. Everything was done that 
conld be thought of to secure tle safety of the vessel. 
The yards and masts were struck, and the captain 
had really a faint hope of saving her, as the cable held 
longer than he had expected. It was but a few 
minutes after he had expressed this hope when I. met 
him running forward. 

“My God! Thornton,” he exclaimed. “It is all 
over! The cable has parted!” 

A groan from the crew, that seemed to blend the 
agony of all into one sound, struck upon our ears. 
Captain Barker wrung my hand, as he said: 

“ Thornton, should you survive me, go and tell my 

. » 


1 
He could not finish the sentence. A moment more, 
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and the ship, released from all control, was driving 
broadside on. The passengers came on deck—men, 
women, and Mrs: Duncan’s little child, Helen was 
there, with her face pale as ashes, but still holding 
little Arthur in her arms. 

Captain Barker directed the passengers to hold on 
by the rigging, as the crew were doing. Each ofthe 
latter bad clasped @ rope, intending to hold on as long 
as the ship held together. 

I found the least exposed situation for the ladies, 
and succeeded in sheltering their benumbed forms. in 
the warmest garments I could find. I remained near 
them, and held little Arthur in my arms, covered with 
a large woollen shawl of my own. 

The little fellow soen slept, and then his father held 
him with one hand, while he grasped a portion of the 
rigging with the other. 

Mr. Hanaford supported his wife, and Mrs. Dunham 
clung to Adam Kent, who was her cousin. Helen 
was shivering with cold and excitement. I 
one arm around her, and she did not shrink from its 
protection. 

Where was Edward Hamilton ? Im the cabin, Mr. 
Appleton said, drinking deeply, to lull the sense of 
danger. 

He had been told that the ship must inevitably be 
lost, but he only drank deeper. Afterwards he came 
up, staggering, and stood near us, moaning, like some 
distressed animal. 

We drifted on for two hours in this forlorn situa- 
tion, beaten by the rain, and lashed by every wave that 
came rolling onward. 

Our little party became quict as death, listening to 
the frightful howling of the wind alone. Only the 
faint beating of Helen's heart told me that she lived ; 
for she had not moved since [ held her. I never spoke 
to her. The eccasion seemed too solemn for speech, 
when God was talking in the wind. Everyone seemed 
awe-struck and subdued save the drunken Hamilton, 
who kept his lack-lustre eyes fixed on our party, as if 
he wished to be there but lacked the energy to’come 
tous. Once in his senseless raving and moaning, he 
uttered the name of Helen Dunham. At that sound, 
she clasped my hand, that encircled ber waist with 
& closer pressure; but, save for this, she took no 
notice. 

Suddenly, we drove against a large ship, passing 
clese under her stern ; but the collision was moment- 
arily and did not probably harm either vessel. It 
occasioned a little excitement, and then we sank into 
silence. Our death seemed so inevitable that we were 
like those who lie on their beds waiting for the 
destroyer, never battling against him. My own feel- 
I cannet attempt to analyse. I know that I most 
have felt peaceful, and that there was a positive sense 
of happiness in my heart, notwithstanding the natural 
desire of life. In those two hours, | went back to my 
past life and scanned it with an earnest purpose. After 
deing this, I felt that although there were, of course, 
errors and mistakes to be regretted, I had committed 
none that heaven would not pardon ; I had lost in my 
childhood, father, mother, brother, and sister; but I 
had cherished their memories ever in. my leart, and 
made a promise in my early youth, that I would do 
ne deed that would make me ashamed to meet them 
hereafter. I had loved Helen Dunham purely and 
sincerely, and had hoped that her love would stand by 
me inthe place of theirs. Yet, I felt too, that it was 
sweet and blessed thus to await death at her side—the 
side of her who was my first, last, only love. 

Had the danger we were thus passing through been 

icted to me three days before, I should have 
prophesied that every soul on board would have been 
in the highest ible state of agitation and excite- 
ment. I saw that I had. mistaken the elements of our 

. . There were pale faces and some tearful eyes, 
but there never was a calmer set of death-threatened 
beings. 
At length land was discovered at a distance. The 
captain judged that we must be somewhere near the 
harbour of St. John’s, and he ordered the men to fire 
alarm guns; not in any hope of assistance, but that, 
if we went down, our fate might be guessed, at least, 
if not fully ascertained. 

After a short time, Captain Barker began to hope— 
faintly, however—that the ship might be stranded on 
a sandy beach, which, if the place should be St. John's, 
as he supposed, he knew was lying there, smooth and 
free from rocks except at its extreme end. In case of 
his supposition being correct, the carpenter had orders 
to have hatchets in readiness to cut away the masts, 
in order to make a raft, as some of the sliip’s company 
might choose to venture upon it, as a possible chance 
of reaching the beach. 

But the ship drove onward—onward—still onward 
—with such reckless, uncontrolled velocity, as to 
almost take away our breath. ‘T'o add to our dis- 
comfort, night was coming on, although there was the 
eonsclation that there was a moon, which, after 
twelve, would keep us from utter darkness, even if the 
rain continued. 


Hamilton had by this time fallen into a drunken 
slumber. One of the men, whosaw him fall down 
powerless, made him fast to the mizen mast, which 
had been suffered to remain to steady the vessel. Had 
he not done this, the miserable wretch would lave 
been washed off, in all probability. 

Already we heard the dreaded: sound of tracking 
timbers'from below. Was the ship actually breaking 
up? Jtseemed so; yet what availed us to know it, 
simce we could not flee from her, if she was? 

I know not how that dreary night passed. Some 
slept, even*in that scene of danger and «isaster. One, 
| whom we had deemed the strongest of our female 
| companions, Mrs. Richards; died in her husband's 
arms; and from that moment he ceased to make any 
| exertion for his life. He sank down powerless and 
exhausted, his benumbed arms still around the form 
| of his dead wife. Already the ship lay on her beam 
ends, the sea making @ complete breach over the deck. 
| No entreaties could prevail upon him to be removed, 
| and he was. finally washed away with his precious 





burden. 

‘That his fate would be that of-all on board, I had 
no doubt; for every moment we expected that the 
vesssel would part. We could but faintly see the 

rocks on which she had struck; but when the moon 
| arose, we saw that they wereat the foot of an over- 
| hanging cliff, high above our heads; yet by that 
| alone could we bope to escape at all. 

With the rising of the meon, the storm began to 
abate. The ship lay a hopeless wreck. Whatever we 

| did must be done speedily. 

The mate, a strong, powerful, and resolute man, 
went out on the bowsprit, and having reached the 
end of the jib-boom, threw himself into the waves that 
washed the cliff. 

Fortunately, they carried him, as he hoped, upon 
the rock, without injury ; and clinging to its rough in- 
dentations, he began to ascend. It seemed an hour be- 
fore he reached the 

During that time, Captain Barker had crept to the 
place where we stood, and made us each swallowa 
few drops of brandy from a buttle which he had 
found in the pocket of his dread-nought. It infused 
a little life into us, and we waited anxiously, but 
with renewed hope, to see what the mate might effect 
for us. 

At times, he was wholly lost from sight, when seek- 


| ing to find some part of the cliff to which s rope might 


haply be attached. 

lt was strange that, amid all the din and confusion 
of the elements, Mrs. Dunham's ehild slept on, as 
sweetly as he could have done in his own little cradle 
at liome. He was protected, as mach as possible, by 
waterproof clothes, tied securely around him; but, 
of course, the wind and rain did not leave bim un- 
seathed. 

Not only the child, but others, among whom was 
Helen,, felt occasionally into a short sluniber; but 
when our cheers arose for the mate's exploit, although 
coming from such weary beings, the united noise 
awoke them. 

Helen roused herself from her short doze, and a 
gleam of hope passed over her face as she looked up to 
the cliff. The mate had passed around to that part 
of the cliff nearest us. Here he received a rope thrown 
from the main-top, and fastened it to some treés that 
grew at the back of the cliff. One of the crew was 
called upon to test the strength of the rope, and to 
assist in the attempt to draw others upward. Pinding 
it perfectly safe, we prepared to snd up the ladies 
first. We feared that exhaustion had done’ its work 
so hardly that they would die in the ascent; and 
when I fastened the rope around Helen, I felt that I 
might be giving her the last farewell. I know that 
she ti it too; forshe bent forward and kissed my 
forehead, as she said: “You have been very good’ to 
me, Mr. Thornton. If L-live through this, you will 
find me not deficient in gratitude.” 


cried, passionately, “make it ‘love.’ Here, on the spot 
where we have suffered together, say that you 
love me.” 

“I do love you!” 

At the sound of those dear words, all the horrors 
we had passed through seemed lifted, as by a mighty 
lever, from my heart. I rained kisses on the dear, 
pale face, unconscious and unheeding of the-eyes of 
others. ‘Then I clasped’ my hands and closed my eyes, 
not daring to look on her ascent; bat soon the shouts 
from the crew told me that she was safe. n came 
Mrs. Dunham and her child. Mrs. Philips had as- 
cended before Helen. I watched her going up, and 
saw Helen lying, as if fainting, on the top of the cliff 
and Mrs. Phillips kneeling beside her. Poor souls! 
they were not out of the jaws of impending death. 
One after another went up, until the cliff-top swarmed 
with hnman beings, and no one was left on the wreck 
but Captain Barker and myself. 

“T hate to quit the old wreck,” said the captain, as 





he cast his eyes lovingly over the vessel. “ I loved ber 


“Qh! Helen, do not use that cold word to me,” I | 


————. 
next to my wife, Mr. Thornton. I have sniled jy her 
foryears. » Strange!” he continued, brushing away 
a tear that he vainly tried to conceal, “ Strange tha 
we get to loving such things.” 

‘Phe roperfell beside mé. I seized, and was aioy, 
to pass it around ‘him. 

“No, Thornton, I shall be the last to leave thes); 
When you are all safe, I will go, if strength is given 
me to fasten the pope.” 

‘ Lremonstrated, but he was firm. 

“Tt is my privilege,” he said. ‘TI should tak 
shame to myself if I did not stay here until every on 
is out of ths wreck.” 

He turned away after he had fastened the rope fy 
me. I saw him east his eyes mournfully 
the ship, as if bidding farewell to all the familig 
objects. 

As I felt the jerking of the rope that was to condagt 
me to safety, I threw back a swift glance at him, He 
was standing in the pale, watery moonlight—his hanis 
folded together, as was his wont. 

“ Look upward; Mr. Thornton!” he cried. “ Look 
up straight to the cliff, or yeu will grow dizzy.” 

They were probably the last words he 
Those above saw him falter and finally sink dow, 
The _ old Medway was breaking up as fast as 
possible, since we began to avail ourselves of the 
means of saving life. Long before they |:ad drawn 
me to the top, by swift and vigorons efforts, when 
they became aware of his danger, they saw a for 
earried off by the now receding tide. Sucii were the 
tidings that met me when I reached the top of the 
rough crag, and was looking down eagerly for my 
friend’s ascension. 

“Poor Barker!” said a voice near me. “He is 

ie 

A distant speck, that rose for an instant and was 
gone, met my straining gaze. No hope of rescue! 
Alone on the mighty deep, weak, exhausted, and wo 
powerless to save him! We watched that speck, with 
saddened hearts and tearful eyes, until it was gone for 
ever! 

“ There rests as true and noble a heart as ever beat 
in human breast!” said the mate; and tle deep 
sorrow of all attested how truly ke had spoken. 

It was hard to turn away and leave him there; bat 
when we looked abroad upon tlie long plain that lay 
between our worn-out company and the real entrance 
to the city of St. John's, we felt that the coming day 
might be all too short for reaching fi The heavy 
rains bad made the plain almost impassable. Part of 
the road we must travel was through fields of canes 
What could be done with our helpless women? 

We could think of no better plan than for two or 
three of the stoutest sailors to attempt a pathway to 
the city, to report our forlorn situation, and leave it 
i kindness of the people to devise our release from 


They set off bravely, carrying each an extra pair 
of boots from the feet of those who were to be left, in 
case their own should give out wpon the rough plain. 
We watched them with weary and longing eyes a3 
they straggled owward; for the suu of a bright Sep- 


they went on without 
stopping.’ We judged that they bad three miles to 
go; but, of course, it would take them longer than it 
would ordinarily for six. ‘ 

We gathered beneath the trees—patient waiters, 
because too weary to fret. Our clothes dried gradu- 
ally in the air that was now dry and warm. We lay 
down and slept heavily, and so wiled the time away. 
The afternoon shadows were falling when we heard 
‘the distaut sound of what we felt was coming lelp. 
Several light teams were coming’ across the plain, and 
éoon we were all comfortably seated, and wrapped in 
warm cloaks which they liad brought to shelter u 
from the evening air. 

We were driven slowly and safely into St. John’s, 
and hospitable people took us in. 

The British consul came to us, and through him 
and others we were supplied with everything needful 
»° Meantime, imy-eult. prospered ‘with Helen. That 

‘my suit elen. a 
day I saw her dulled eye brighten, and the faintest 
glow of crimson come to her pale cheek, when | toll 
her of my uncle’s hospitable home which had been 
‘mine sinee childhood, and which would ever unclose 
its deors in kindly weleome to my wife. Do you 
think, reader, that we never recall that tale of love, 
told upon that craggy and lonely cliff ? 

Believe it, its memory wilf never die out of ou 


rts. . 
My good uncle died a few months after I married 


“Helen Dunbam, and we yielded to the solicitations of 
‘her brother, who had established himself permanently 
in the States, to settle beside him. Yoars have flown 
since then,and sons and daughters have grown UP 
up around us; noble and sons, and daughters 





fair and beautiful like their mother. 
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—_—_— 
ue would think, perhaps, that an experience like | tothe ground. If placed in a confined space, these , 


ours would for ever deter us from veuturing upon the 
ges again; but we have crossed the Atlantic several 
times since then. and once we visited St. John’s, pur- 
posely to behold the shore where we suffered 
wreck, and where I ‘told the tale of that-love: apon 
which no shadows has ever darkened: There, too, 
we dropped a tear to thermemory of him who weat 
out upon that stormy tide to return no more. 

And then, too, straneey enough, we met Edward 
Hamilton, who had never feft the place upon which he 
was thrown, in bis degratlation. 

It was a real pleasure to Helen and wyself ‘to meat 
him. An opwlent merchant of ‘St. Jolm’s bad be- 
friended iim in his need, and through his exertions 
to reform and aid him, bis gratitude was awakened, 
avd he had promised to forego temptation, if pos- 


ble. 
f He had been constantly cies in this merchant's 
counting-room, and te had done well ‘thus far. He 
had niarficd’ a pleasant, sweet-tempered wife, and 
their modest, comfortable little home was so 

aud cheery, that there was hope that its master 
would never again seek the excitement of tlie wine- 


*Hecasionhlly, too, we have encountered others: who 
sailed with us in the Medway : they seem to us like 
brothers and sisters. 

The peril we shared together has formed a bond of 
union between us that I trust we shall carry with: us 
till death—a sort of freemasonry, the:principle of whose 
brotherhood we shall wear in our hearts, uutil we 
meet in “that grand lodge that’s far awa’,” 

3. G. Bi 
—————— 
THE MEDICINAL AND OTHER USES OF OYSTERS. 


Most people are partial to the flavour of an oyster, 
and it is believed that they are extremely wholesome, 
In most cases of scrofula and debility their use as 
food is of inestimable value. The flavour is naturally 


pleasant to the palate, and in mo-t cases the taste for } 


oysters seldom requires cultivating, as in the case 
with olives, wives, spirits, &c. Many children of 
tender years will eat an oyster, when they will turn 
with disgust from fermented liquor. Several doctors 
have lately recommended oysters in cases in which 
the system required sustaining, and where they dared 
not prescribe other animal food. It is even asserted 
by competent authority that a mether’s diet of oysters 
will impart strength to the nursing infant, and greatly 
lessen the difficulties attendant upon the process of 
teething. 

I firmly believe that a diet of bread, milk, and 
oysters, during the season, would meke a sensible 
difference in the. numbers who yearly fall victims to 


hurry about ip all directions, and,:if closely observed, | 
will be found to be small animals, moving . themselves | 
rapidly by means of.a quantity of hairs, surrounding | 
them, These are the young oysters, which, like the | 
youth of the present, day, seem determined te have a| 
run before they settle down and become steady mem- 
bers of society, Iu afew days this. mass of whitish 
green fluid will have the appearance of a quantity of 
dirty sand; and on placing it under the microscope, the | 
complete form of an oyster will be seen in each grain. | 
‘Lhe shell is transparent, and through il. you may ob- | 
serve the young oyster in a perfect state. In a short 
time the little stranger fixes himself to some. piece of 
svood or- stone, or the back of his parent, or some 
suitable eubstance, and commences: life in earnest. 
The number of young. oysters produced by eac 
t is about ong million and a half. Governor 

ise, of, Virginia, states that tie number is estimated 
at 8,000,000 from each oyster, and I presume he has 
some foundation for making this statement to the 
Virginia Legislature. Every healthy oyster producés 
spawn once a year, and it has been computed that, if 
the spawn of one single oyster became oysters, the 
produce would at present be worth £5,000. But, like 
all other spawn, it was never intended that a thou- 
sandth part should come to maturity, for the oysters 
have many devourers, and are also as delicate in their 
‘constitutions as they are tender in their 

The age of an oyster is determined by the layers on 
its back, which are termed shoots, and each of tliese 
marks one'year’s growth. Up to the time of maturity 
the shoots are regular and successive, but after that 
time the shell becomes more thickened and bulky. 
Judging from tlie thickness of some sliells, the oyster 
must have reached’ a great age; some fossil shells 
have been found 9 in. thick, and the age has been 
calculated to be about 100 years. 





THE RIFLE SHOT. 


Ir is midnig!it. The stealthy step of the restless 
mauiac is no longer heard in the long, cheerless 
‘corridors; tie ravings of the incurable cannot pene- 
trate the deep walls of the cells iu which their despair 
is immured ; even the guardians of the establishmen 
aré asleep. Without, what silence! The branches of 
the immemorial trees hang pendulous aud motionless ; 
the last railway train, with its monster eyes of light, 
has thundered by. The eighbouring city seems like 
one vast mausoleum, over which the silent stars are 
keeping watch and ward, and weeping silvery dew, 
like angel’s tears. Ouly crime and despair are sleepless. 

To my task. ‘They allow me a lamp. They are 





consumption ; and that those who have a tendency to 
enlargement of the glands will receive great benefit 
from their use. 

Long before man was, the bor lay qu in its 
bed—livei, propagated, and died antoalest 4 


not afraid that the madman will fire his living tomb 
and perish in’ the ruins. Wise men of ‘science! 
Cunning readers of the human heart, your degrees are 
infallible. Iam mad: But perhaps some eager indi- 


Near vidual whose eyes shall rest upon these pages will 


Reading there are traces of a fossil oyster-bed which ’ an te a different sentence; perhaps he may know 


covers acres of ground, and is two feet in depth; but ° 
this is nothing compared with oyster-beds which have | 


te distinguish crime from madness. 
A visio. of my youth comes over me—«& happy boy- 


been oceasivnally threwn up by volcanic action of the | hood— tree-embowered home, babbling breoks, fertile 


continent of South America. Several of these beds 
are of exormous size—one measuring thirty yards 
in depth, aud covering an area of nearly seventy 
square miles. 

Oysters were well known and hi¢hty a ted 
by the ancients, both Athenians and Roma Tne 
Romans were very fond of anything nice, and re+ 
markably partial to the oysters of the Mette 
until they tasted those taken from the coast of Kent; 
and from thenceforth, ‘nitil the: fall of the Roman 
Empire, the English native oysters, whiclr ‘were dalled 
Rutupians, beerme the greatest delicacy of ‘the Roman 
table. In fact, @ feast was not considered complete 
Without oysters. é 

Lucinius Crassus, a celebrated slaveholdet, on one 
Occasion entertained so mauy guests that he 
ten thousand tables to accommodate them. If oysters 
were as dear then (as we may reasonably suppose 
they were), the expeniture on this dish alone: must 
have been someting enormous. 

In the Bay of Bistay, oysters are bright green; in 
Spain, they are of a red colour; in IWyria they have 
& rosset brown shell; but the fish is black; ‘snd in the 
Red Sea they are tinted with the eolours of the’ Tain- 
bew. But it is a curious cireumstance that, if any of 
these oysters are pliced in the same ‘situation and 
exposed to tle seme quantity of light, in'a short time 
they cannot be distinguished by their colour. 

We have traced the early history of the: oyster as 
an article of food ; let us now trace its personal history. 
In carefully observing oysters from about the middie 
of May until September, a milky finid may be steu 
exuding from the shells of many of the fish. If this 
is placed under a powerful microscope, myriads of 


lawns—a father’s blessing—a mother's kiss that was 
both joy and blessing—a brother’s brave and tender 
friendsliip—and first love, that dearest, sweetest, 
) holiest charm of all. Oh, God! that those tlings were, 
and are not! Itis agony to recalt them. 
Pass, too, the brief Elysian period of wedded love, 
Julia sleeps well in her woodland grave. I was false 
to her memory. 
} If my boyhood were Happy, my manhood was a 
melanchély one. A morbid temperament, fostered by 
indulgence, d poison even in the cup of bliss. I 
léved and 1 hated with intetisity. - 

' ¥o my widowed honie eame, after the death of my 
| wife; my fair cousin Amy, and my young brother 
Nortiah. Both were orphans, like myself. Amy was 
®@ glorious young ¢ereature—my antithesis in every 
respect. She was light-hearted, I was melancholy; 
she was beautifal, I ill-favoured; she was young, I 
past tlie middle age of life; artived at that period when 
philosophers falsely tell us that the pulses beat mode- 


tranqdil. Fools! the fierce pussions of the soul belong 
not'to the period of youth’or early manhood. But let 
my story illustrate my position. 

Amy filled my lonely home with mirth and music. 
She rose witl the lark, and carolled as wildly and 
gaily the livelong day, ‘till, like a child tired of play, 
she sank from very exhaustion on her pure aad 
peaceful couch. Norman was her playmate. In eurly 
manhood he retained the buoyant and elastic spirit of 
his youth. His Was owe of those natures which never 
gtow old. Have you “ever noticed one of those aged 
men whose fresh cheeks and bright eyes, and ardent 

pathy with all that is youthful and animated, belie 
the chronicle of time? Such might have been the azo 





small bodies may be seen moving up and down: like a 
jet of water forced into the air and again descending 


of Norman had not-—— But I am anticipating. 


rately, the blood flows temiperately, and the heart is | parti 


Between my cold and exhausted nature, and Amy’s 
warm, fresh heart, you might have supposed that 
there could haye been no-union. Yetshe loved me 
warmly and well—loved me as a friend and father. 
I returned her pure and innocent affection with a fierce 
passion.. I longed to make her mine. The memory 
of.her I had loved and lost was but as the breath on 
the surface of a steel mirror, which heat displaces and 
obliterates, 

I was not long iu perceiving the exact state of 
her feelings towards me, and wit! that knowledge 
came the instantaneous conviction of her fondness 


| for my brother, so well calculated to inspire a young 


gitl’s love. 
I watched them with the keen and angry eyes of 
jealousy. I followed them in their walks; I played 


h | the eavesdropper, and caught up the words of their 


innocent conversation, endeavouring to turn them to 
their disadvantage. 

By degrees L came to hate Norman; and what 
equals in intensity a brother's hate? It surpasses the 
hate of women. 

In the insanity of my passion—then I was insane 
indeed—I sought to rival my, brother in all those 
things in which he was my superior. 

He was fond of field sports, and a master of all 
athletic exercises; he was fond of bringing home the 
trophies of his manly skill, and displaying them in 
the eyes of his mistress, He could bring down the 
hawk from the clouds, or arrest the career of the deer 
in: full spring. 

I practised shooting, and failed miserably. His 
good-natured smilv at my maladroituéss Itreisured up 
as a deadly wreng. 

While he rode fearlessly, I trembled at the thought 
of a leap, Tle danced gracefully and lightly; my 
awkward attempts at waltzing made both Amy and 
her lover smile. 

But in mental accomplishnrents I was the superior 
of Norman; and in my capacity of teacher, both to 
Amy and my brotler, I had ample opportunity of 
displaying the powers of my mind. 

Amy was gifted with quick intelligence; Norman 
was a dull scholar. What pleasure I took in humbling 
him in the eyes of his mistress! What asperity and 
scorn I threw into my pedantic rebukes! Norman 
was astonished and wounded at my manner. As be 
was iu a good degree dependent on me—as he owed 
to me his nurture, sustenance, and training—I took 
full advantage of our relative position. With well- 
feigned earuestness aud sorrow, I exaggerated my 
pecuniary embarrassments, and pointed out to him 
the necessity of his providing for himself—suggesting, 
with tears in my eyes, that he must adopt some servile 
trade or calling, as lis melancholy deficiencies pre- 
cluded the possibility of his success in any other line. 

Norman hiad little care for money. Before the fatal 
advent of Amy, I had supplied him freely with the 
means of gratifying his tastes ; but when I found that 
he expended his allowance in presents for his fair 
cousin, on the plea of hard necessity I restricted his 
supplies, and fivally limited him to a pittance which 
only a feeble regard for the memory of our indulgent 
mother forced me to grant. 

One day—I remember it well—he came to me with 
joy depicted in his countenance, and displayed a 
recent prsslase the fruits of his forced economy. It 
was a fine rifle; aud he urged me and Amy to come 
and see him make a trial of the weapon. I rebuked 
him for his extravagance with a sliarpness which 
brought tears into his eyes—but I cousented to witness 
the trial. His first shot centred the target. He loaded 
again, and hauded the weapon to me. My bullet was 
nowhere to be found. Norman's second shot lapped 
his first. Mine was again wide of the mark. Norman 
laughed thoughtlessly. Amy looked grave; for, with 
a woman's quickness, she had guessed at the truth of 
my feelings. I cut the scene short by summonirg 
both to their studies. That morning, Norman, whose 
thoughts were with his rifle, blundered sadly in his 
mathethatics, and I rebuked him with more than my 
usual asperity. 

Be it understood that my character stood high with 
the world. I was not undistinguished in public life, 
and had the rare good fortune to conciliate both 
ies. I was a working man in many charitable 
and philanthropic societies. I was a member of a 
church, and looked up to as a model of piety. As a 
husband and brother, I was held up as an example. 
I had so large a capital of character, I could deal in 
crime to an unlimited amount. 

Some days after the occurrence just related, I was 
alone with my brother in the library. 

“Cone, Norman,” said J, “leave those my books 
‘Study is a poor business for a young free heart like 
yours. Leave books for old age and the rheumatism.” 

Norma sprang up joyously. “With all my 
hewrt, brother; l’m with you for a gallop or a 
ramble.” 

“I'm but a poor horseman and an indifferent 





walker,” I answered. “ What do yow say toa little 
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I should like to try to mend my 
luck.” 

Norman's rifle was in his hand in a moment, and 
whistling his favourite spaniel, he sallied forth with 
me into the bright, sunshiny autumnal day. We hied 
to a hollow in the woods where he had set up a target. 
He made the first shot—a splendid one—and then re- 
loaded the rifle. 

“ Take care,” said he, “ how you handle the trigger; 
you know the lock is an easy one. I am going to have 
it altered.” And he went forward to set the target 
firmer in the ground, as his shot had shaken it. 

He was twenty paces off—his back turned toward 
me. I lifted the r.fle, and covered him with both 
sights. It was the work of a moment. My hand 
touched the trigger. A sharp report followed—the 

mff of blue smoke swirled upward—and my brother 
fe headlong to the ground. The bullet had gone 
crashing through his skull. He never moved. 

A revulsion of feeling instantly followed. All the 
love of former years—all the tender passages of our 
boyhood—rushed through my brain in an instant. I 
flew to him and raised him from the earth, At sight 
of his pale face, beautiful in death, of his long bright 
locks dabbled in warm blood, I shrieked in despair. 
A mother bewailing her first-born could not have felt 
her loss more keenly, or mourned it more wildly. 
Two or three woodmen rushed to the spot. They 
saw, as they supposed, the story ata glance. One of 
those accidents so common to the careless use ef fire- 
arms—and I was proverbially unacquainted with 
their use—had uced the catastrophe. We were 
borne home, for I had fainted, and was as cold and 
lifeless as my victim. What passed during a day 
or two I scarcely remember. Something of stiange 
people in the house—of disconnected words of sym- 
pathy—of a coffin—a funeral—a pilgrimage to the 
cemetery, where my parents and my wife slept—are 
all the memory records of those days. 

Then I resumed the full possession of my senses. 
Amy’s pale face and sliadowy form were all that was 
left of her—my brother's seat at the table and the 
fireside was empty. But his clothes, his picture, his 
riding-cap and spurs, a thousand trifles scattered 
round, catled up his dread image every day to the 
fratricide. His dog left the house every morning, and 
came net back till evening. One day he was found 
dead in the graveyard where his master bad been 
laid. 

Ayny elung to me with despairing love. She would 
talk of the lost one. She would find every day in me 
some resemblance to him. Perhaps she would even 
have wedded in me the memory of the departed. But 
that thought was too horrible. I loved her no longer. 

Friends came to condole with me. Every word of 
sympathy was a barbed arrow. I could bear it no 
longer. Conscience stung me, not to madness, but 
confession. I repelled sympathy—I solicited denun- 
ciation. I told them I was my brother's murderer. 
I forced my confession on every une who would hear 
it. Then it became rumoured about that my “ fine 
mind,” so they phrased it, had given way beneath the 
weight of sorrow. I was regarded with fear. 
physician of my acquaintance made me a friendly 
visit, and shook his head when be heard my story. 
One day this gentleman invited me to ride in his car- 
riage. He left me here. Society believes me mad— 
that Iam not, is to me a miracle. 

O, ye wise ones of the earth—legislators of the land 
—would ye avenge the blood that has been spilt by 
violence on the ruthless murderer—would ye inflict 
punisimert upon him—spare and slay him not; take 
down the gallows, and in its place erect your prisons 
doubly strong; for there, within their ever-enduring 
walls of granite, lies the villain who has robbed his 
brother of his life. 

F. A. D. 


ADULTERATION OF BeEer.—Mr. Philips, principal 
of the Laboratory of the Inland Revenue Department, 
reports that out of twenty-six samples of beeranalyzed 
last year, twenty were adulterated, the iHict materials 
used being, as usual, chiefly grains of Paradise; but 
in two instances, including cocculus indicus in delgte- 
rious quantities ; aud recommends that in eases where 
noxious drugs were used the names of the guilty 
parties should be made public. 

ADULTERATION OF Reprer.—There is reason to 
believe. that pepper is still adulterated extensively, 
either by the grinders of, er the wholesale dealers in, 
the article. Within the past year 30 samples of pepper 
were analyzed by Mr. Philipe, principal of the Govern- 
ment Laboratory, and he reports to the Inland Revenue 
Board, that only 12 were genuine aud 18 adulterated, 
the adulterants being the starch: and husks of rice, 
wheat starch, linseed-meal, and in one intance ground 
pine wood. A country seizure of adulterated pepper 
led to the examination of the stocks of pepper in 
possession of two firms in London, largely engaged in 
the trade; and the result was that it was felt rigit to 
seize about a ton and a half of ground pepper, heavily 


j 





adulterated with rice husks, the whole of which was 
destroyed. In both instances it appeared that the 
dealers were innocent of the fraud, and that the grinder 
alone was the offender; but still they cannot be 
exculpated from blame, for, while they insist upon the 
return of am wnreasonable percentage of ground 
produce from the public grinders, they must expect 
that thé loss of weight which unavoidably occurs in 
grinding will be made up by illicit materials. The 
adulteration varied in these two cases from 10 to 15 
per cent. 

A CORRESPONDENT, describing the fight he has had 
with the wasps, says: “I give a penny for every 
queen wasp in tlhe early part of the season, and 
a shilling for every nest afterwards. The queens and 
the nests are destroyed and burnt when delivered, so 
that they cannot be brought a second time, and they 
are from my own immediate neighbourhood, and taken 
by own labourers. I have paid for 5,079 wasps, 
£21 9s. 3d.; for 982 nests, £49 2s.; total amount, 
£70 11s. 3d,, and I shall probably have nests brought 
for some weeks longer. 





A BLIND PRINCESS. 


Tue blind young Princess of —— was ted to 
her Majesty.a few days ago, and the utmost interest 
@nd sympathy were excited by her story. The lady 
is well known allover Germany ; her princely domain 
is visited every year by crowds of strangers. The 
beautiful portrait by Cornelius in one of the salons is 
examined with mach interest, and every one departs 
little dreaming that. the large and soft blue eyes, 
seeming to look out from the picture go full of sweet- 
ness and benovelence, have in life no power to return’ 
the glances of sympathy and kindness ted towards 
them. 

The story of the Prircess is perkaps the most 
touching romanee of the nineteenth century, so often 
anticipated by novel-writers that the reality itself 
seems fiction, a twice-told tale, and an old story worn 
out with telling. As a child. she had been stolen from 
the pe of the very ehéteau she now inhabits. A 
careless nurse, bent on her own enjoyment, had suf- 
fered her master’s child to stray tewards the river, and 
when, in answer to the frantic appeals and the search 
made in every direction, no signs of the infant's 
presence coukd be discovered, it was concluded that 
she had fallen into the river and got drowned. 

The despair of the mother was beyond all descrip- 
tion; but, strange to stay, the idea of the child’s 
death, accepted by all beside, was rejected entirely by 
her. The river bad been dragged, no trace of the 
corpse had been found, and, so after a few. years’ time, 
when the death ot the Prince, her husband, had re- 
leased her from the obligation to remain in the chateau, 
she gave up the domain into the hands of her brother- 
in-law, and set out upon a strange and pious pilgrim- 
age all over the continent, fuly convinced that she 
would find one day or other the olject of her search. 
The om of menenceeny in the pursuit, the time, the 
toil, the anxiety r upon every high-road, need 
not be described. +" “e 

During the embassy of Prince Talleyrand she came 
to London, and was received by Queen Adelaide with 
the utmost kindness and sympathy. Soon afterwards 
she went once more to the South, still bent on finding 
the shadow of her lost child. One day, the r) 
climbing slowly up one ef the steep hills in the neigh- 
bourliood of Lausanne, she was accosted by a beggar- 
woman, holding by the hand a poor blind girl, for 
whom she was imploring alms. ‘lhe girl looked gen- 
tle and sweet-tempered, resembling in no way the 
harsh vixen whom she called mother.. The inmate of 
the carriage had fallen into a doze, and the woman 
bade the girl sing to arouse the lady. The song was 
@ vulgar ditty belonging to the district, with no ro- 
mance to insure attention, and. yet it woke the lady 
from her trance; something in the voice reminded 
her of a sister lost many years before, and she stopped 
the postillions while she questieved the girl as to her 
origin. The day and hour were come at last; every 
word uttered by the maiden confirmed the suspicion of 
identity. Memery was confused—it had vanished 
with her sight—but by dint of threats and promises 
the woman was made to. confess that she bad pur- 
chased the girl, when quite an infant, from a beggar- 
woman like herself, who owned to having deprived 
her of sight in order to excite compassion. The locality 
whence the child had been taken was proof sufficient 
of the truth. The princess returned home with her 
poor blind companion, and devoted her whole life to 
the prospect of cnre, as she had done before to that of 
discovery. But all attempts failed, and the valiant 
mother then gave herself up entirely to the education 
of her helpless charge. In this she succeeded perfectly, 
and the priucess is considered one of the most accom- 
peten reciters of Uhland aud Schiller in all Germany. 

fore dying, the fond mother reaped her reward in 
the marriage of her daughter with the young prince, 
her nephew, and this consolation is the greatest which 





a 
could be felt by her friends. The young princess te 
cited with the most exquisite clearness and pathos two 
seenes from Count d’Egmont and “The Diver» 
her visit to the’ Empress, while the imperial 'jaj, 
ligtened entranced, the large tears rolling down ie 
cheeks, as she gazed on the wreck which the wicked. 
ness and cupidity of man had madc of oue of the most 
beautiful works of Ged’s own’ creation. 


Carraix Semmes Artoat Acarx.—It ig reported, 
on what appears to be pretty reliable authority, tha 
Capt. Semmes is once more afloat in a Confederas, 
ship of war, the vessel this time being a Powerfyl 
steamer, pierced for forty guns, and manned by 3) 
men. She was taken. into Bremerhaven (the: por 
Bremen, situated in Hanover) by a pilot a few weeky 
since, and her movements appear to confirm tho stata. 
ments of her being a Confederate cruiser, She is sai 
to have built at Bordeaux, aud her half-speed is stateg 
to be ten knotsan hour. Three similar vessels ar 
alleged to be in progress in Bordeaux. 

Wear A Smite.—Which will you do, smile ang 
make others happy, or be crabbed and make every- 
body round you miserable? You can live among 
beautiful flowers and singing birds, or in the mire, gy;- 
rounded by fogs and frogs. The amount of happiness 
you can produce is incalculable, if you will show 4 
smiling face, a kind heart, and speak pleasant words, 
On the other hand, by sour looks, cross words, and a 
fretiul disposition, you can make hundreds unhappy 
almost: beyond endurance. Which will you do? 
Wear a pleasant countenance, let joy beam in your 
eye, and love glow on your forehead. . There is no joy 
so great as that which springs from a kind act or 4 
pleasant deed, and you may feel it at night when you 
rest, and at morning when you rise, and through the 
day when about your daily business. 

Ratner Expensive Foxes.—So anxious is Lori 
Fitzhardiuge to prevent the nightly depredatious 
made ‘upon his tenants’ ducks and geese and poultry 
by foxes, that his lordship gives orders that tie wily 
animals shall be fed upon rabbits. During the las 
twelve weeks, not Jess than 12,386 rabbits have beep 
given to the vulpine gourmands, who, in round num- 
bers, amount to 246. According to Cocker, the 
weekly consumption would be 1,032, more or less, as 
the anctioneers say, or four rabbits and a quarter 
each fox per week. The foxes have no cause of 
comphaint, as they do not confine themselves to rabbit 
diet. ‘To ensure sport, the Banting system ought to 
be adopted with the vulpine as well as the human 
race, for no animal which las gorged itself with ‘luxu- 
ries can stand a burst of five and forty minutes, When 
we consider that, at 9d.a rabbit, the expense woul 
be about £38 14s. per week, or £464 9s. 6d. for the 
period of twelve weeks we have referred to, it must be 
clear to every one that Hounds, liuntsmen, whippers- 
in, horses, and earth-stoppers are not the only items 
that swell up bills to masters of fox-hounds, but that 
to thein may be added the money laid out in preserving 
and feeding the vulpine race. 

BroGraPners.—But perhaps the most troublesome 
of all are the biographers, and for this reason: In the 
sciences there are men with hobbies, who, no doubt, 
will ride them to desperation; but afferd them the 

locomotive means of the rest of the world, 
and they will be quite reasonable, going no farther 
than the prescribed distance, and going no faster than 

* ordinary pace. But your biograplir is apt to ge} 
ox at all points.. It is a speciality in the nature of 
man which might open a fine field of inquiry to psy- 
chological investigators, that whenever man writes 
the phy of his fellow-man he begins to worship 
him, it because the. life written is the property of 
the writer, and therefore to be magnified? Is it be- 
cause the vast acquirements and noble virtues of the 
object of the laudations throw some slight reflection 
on the man who, writes,them?. Is it a mere stupid, 
lazy practice which the tribe of biograplers have got 
into—ewing to this, that some lives of great men havo 
been, written by their devoted admirers, and other 
writers who cared nothing whatever about the lives 
they were doing—who never heard of them till set to 
the task of writing them—as the established method 
of writing biography? Is it, after all, from some 
better, method than apy.of these—a geniality which 
lures, the human _ bei into assimilation with 
any other being of the race with whom he bas 
had to make. acquaintance, without coming too close 
to suffer from his badness?, Let us not antic- 
pate the metaphysicians in assigning the cause of 
the speciality. But whem it is duly investigated, let 
not one curious phenomenon be omitted. ‘Ihe French 
so thoroughly accepted the fact that a biography could 
be no other than laudatory, that the term they applied 
to it was an éloge—and it would be a piece of lonesty 
i our own age and language gone. pee a .~ _ 

t being the propensity of the biographer at large 
magnify his ae portentous difficulties are doubtless 
in store for the encyclopsedical editor, when a devoted 
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jisciple or an attached relation of a departed celebrity | Dr. Edmonds, on an experimental trip, on the 24th | of flesh, want of nutriment; not for want of lung 
the task of giving him the amount | of June last, on measuring the strength of the cur-| substance, as is almost universally supposed. They 


of letterpress and laudation to which his importance 
ontities him, in comparison with all the other cele- 
rsons that have passed into an* out of the 
world, and all the things in heaven and earth that are 
comprehended within the arena of human knowledge. 
Editors could, no doubt, tell curious stories about the 
Jifference between the space taken by the contributor 
in his estimate of due proportion, and the estimate 
made by the general umpire of what he should have 
takeu. ‘I'here would be gome such incompatibility as 
in the saying about La Harpe, that it would be a good 
commercial speculatién to buy him at his actual market 
price, and sell him (if one could) at his own estimation 


of his value. 





SCIENCE, 


New Process For Harpentnc TimBer.—A na- 
tive of Russia has discovered a process by which 
timber, though newly felled, may become so hard as 
to resist the influences of the most trying climate for 
an almost indefinite period. ‘I'he most curious part of 
the invention is, that it does not involve the use of 
chemicals of any sort, such as steeping in creosote, 
&c., aud that the process is applied to the tree while 
growing. The inventor is now making arrange- 
ments for the supply of his timber to railway contrac- 
tors in England, and will not require any remunera- 
tion further than the amount which would be paid for 
ordinary timber, until the period shall have elapsed 
beyond which the ordinary rail way sleepers, telegraph- 
poles, &c., require to be replaced. The best railway 
sleepers require renewing at intervals of from four to 
six years; but the inventor of the new process of pre- 
paring timber asserts that he will supply an article 
which need not be disturbed for fifty years. 

DiscoveRY OF GALVANIsM.—The discovery of this 
interesting branch of science, formerly called “animal 
electricity,” is first noticed in a work entitled “ The 
General ‘'heory of Pleasures,” published in 1750. It 
failed, however, to attract attention; and this new 
kind of electricity was again left to be brought inte 
notice. by Louis Galvani, professor of anatomy at 
Bologna. It appears that the wife of Galvani, being 
in a bad state of health, was recommended a soup 





rent of air which was passing up from the vessel’s 
hold and bilges by the air shafting into the funnel, it 
was diseevered to be moving at the rate of 31 feet per 
second, equal to 225,000 cubic feet per/hour. This 
foul air, if not extracted from the hold and lower decks 
of the ship, acts, of course, as a poison on the health 
of the crew, and more particularly when they are in 
their hammocks atnight. What Lord Clarence Paget, 
the Secretary of the Navy, said in the House of Com- 
mons two years ago is no exaggeration of what is the 
case in almost every ship of war at the present mo- 
ment :—"‘ Everybody who has been on board ship in 
the lower deck will know that the atmosphere is suf- 
ficient to promote any kind of disease, especially fever 
and consumption, as has been shown by the returns 
from the Mediterranean fleet.” Who, then, can 
wonder at the dreadful mortality at times in our 
tropical fleets, as on the West India and on the East 
India and China stations? No one can have the 
slightest doubt as to the chief aggravating cause of the 
disastrous losses in those fleets on several occasions 
within the last ten years. ‘I'he labours of the Naval 
Committee for Improving the Ventilation of Ships, 
mentioned by Lord C. Paget, seem to have been barren 
of any useful results, and this was only to have been 
expected, considering the composition of the committee, 
and the expulsion from it of any representative of that 
ateapeye: whose special prevince it is to examine 
to all questions affecting the public health. 

Sir Cuartes LYE L's ADDRESS TO THE BRITISH 
AssociaTiIon.—It was, perhaps, the best the associa- 
tion has ever heard. Its most interesting portion was 
a discussion of the great effect produced on thé tem- 
perature of different parts of the earth’s surface by de- 
pressions or elevations of other parts. He told the 
association of the manifest proofs that the greater 
part of the African Sahara has at no very distinct 
geolegical period been beneath the ocean, and the 
high coast of Barbary so insulated frem the body of 
the continent, and probably in unbroken connection 
with Spain, Sicily, and South Italy; and he illustrated 
his theory by explaining the probable effect on the 
climate of Europe of the elevation of this vast sandy 
plain. ‘The hot sirocco, he said, which, when it blows 
now, melts 82 rapidly the snows on the Apennines 





made of frogs, as @ restorative; and some of these 
avimals, skinned for the purpose, happening to be on 
a table in ¢ialvini’s laboratory, on which was placed an 
electric machine, one of hie assistants in his experi- 
ments, by accident, brought the _ of a scalpel in 
contact with a set of nerves of a 

conductor, when the muscles of the animal became 
strongly convulsed. <A repetition of the experiment, 
attended with similar results, led to a regular investi- 
gation of the cause, an account of which was published 
by Galvani in 1791. In the year 1800, Volta made 
known his discoveries in connection with this branch of 
science, and it has been subsequently developed still 
further. 

TorPEpoEs IN MopiLe Bay=“I saw one of these 
inventions,” says a correspondent. “It consisted of 
a tin case, in shape like a large .coffee-pot or boiler, 
holding, perhaps, ten or twelwe.gallons. The lower 
half of this consisted of an air chamber, by means of 
« transverse partition, and the upper or small end was 
filled with powder. Upon the end of a rod fixed. in- 
side this, and in contact with the powder, is a 
cap, which is to be exploded by means of a hammer, 
which is held suspended outside of the tin case of 
powder, which hammer is passed through a spiral 
spring that operates it. When the torpedo is sunk, 
the hammer is elevated, and held there by a peg 
placed so as to hold it up. To this peg is attached a 
float, which, by moving the peg when @ passing boat 
draws the line attached to it, lets down the hammer 
suddenly, with a sharp blow upon that part of the tin 
case just inside of which the cap is placed, and ex- 
plodes it, and, presto! the harm fe done. Fortunately 
for us, the barnacles gather so rapidly on any of these 
contrivances as to som render the action of the 
hammer impossible, and the salt water quickly cor- 
rodes the tin cases and destroys the powder, otherwise 
our fleet would not have escaped so easily as it did in 
getting into Mobile Bay.” 

VENTILATION OF Suips oF War.—The arrange- 


‘ments of the ventilating apparatus which has been: 


‘adopted on board the screw three-decker Victoria by 
order of the Admiralty, are these reeommended by 
Staff-Suxgeon Dr. Edmonds, of H.M.S. Victory, and 
in the present instance they have been carried out 
under that gentleman's supervision. It bas been 
ascertained that half a million cubic feet of the foulest 
air of the ship were constantly being carried off by the 
apparatus through the fumnel draught while the fires 
were lighted. With the fires unlighted, about one 
third the amount of air is carried off through the 
funnel. _And in the case of the Royal Sovereign, turret 
ship, which has also been ventilated upon the plan of 


, lying near the | 


and Alps as to ceuse the most dangerous floods, and 
to exhibit a visible rise in the snow line even in 
| Switzerland from day to day, attains this great heat 

from the burning tropical sand of the Sahara over 

which it passes. At the time when this Sahara was 
| still beneath the sea, this wind would have been 
charged with the ocean’s moisture instead of with dry 
heat, and, on striking the Alps, would have been 
driven up by its comparative warmth and lightness to 
the higher rezions of the atmosphere, where it would 
lave deposited its moisture in the form of snow, 
aud, instead of melting the glaciers, lave greatly 
increased them. ‘This alone, Sir OC. Lyell thought, 
might have been sufficient to account for the Alps 
having been in the glacial period as much as 2,060 or 
3,000 feet, according to Charpentier, higher than they 
are now. Sir C. Lyell concluded his lecture with a 
very striking commentary on the growing imperfec- 
tion of our theories of the past ages of geology, every 
addition to our knowledge only serving to show that 
‘it has never been a part of the plan ef Nature to 
leave a complete reeord of all ler works and opera- 
tions” for the enlightenment of after ages. 


—_—_:_— 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


TRANSPLANTING IN THE Nicut.—A friend, in 
ol ay power of observation we have confidence, and 
who is an exact experimenter, inform us that last 
spring and summer he made the following experi- 
meut :—“ He transphanted ten cherry trees while in 
dl ing at feur o'clock in the afternoon, 
and transplanted one each hour, until one in the morn- 
ing. ‘Those transplanted in the daylight shed their 
blossoms, producing little or no fruit, while those 
planted during the darker portions maintained their 
position fully. He did the seme with ten dwarf pear 
trees, after the fruit was one-third grown. Those 
transplanted during the day shed their fruit; these 
transplanted during the night perfected their crop, 
and dhowel ne injury from having been removed. 
With each of these trees he removed some earth with 
the roots." We are well aware that when plants are 
accidentally frozen in a greenhouse, it is customary 
to render the house dark before applying cold water 
to thaw them; and that when this is not observed 
they are injured; while if entire darkness be secured 
during the operation, many of them are saved. But 
the experiment of our friend seems to have but little 
analogy to this fact, and it is entirely new to us. . 

CONSUMPTION. 
ConsumPTivE people die for want of strength, want 











die, in almost every instance, long before the lungs 
are consumed so far as to be incapable of sustaining 
life. Numerous cases are given where men have 
lived for years with an amount of available lungs not 
equal to one-fourth of the whole. They were there, 
perhaps, but not available, not efficient. ‘Tle majority 
of persons who die of consumption perish before a 
third of the lungs have consumed away, in conse- 
quence of terpid liver, indigestion, night perspira- 
tions, want of sleep, clogging up of the lungs with 
matter and mucous by the daily use of cough drops, 
balsams, tonics, or other destructive agents. These 
symptoms need but be controlled to protect life inde- 
finitely ; that is to say, if the symptoms were prescribed 
for according to general principles, and properly 
nursed, letting the consumptive portion of the disease 
alone, it would sometimes cure itself, or at least allow 
the patient to live in reasonable comfort for a number 
of years. 

The reader may almost imagine that he has a clue 
to the cure of consumption, if he could but give the 
patient phosphorus and lime, or phosphate of lime— 
that is, burnt bones—eight or ten grains, with the 
first mouthful of each meal, so as to let it be mixed 
with the food and carried with it into the blood; 
ene to thirty grains being daily needed in 

ealth. 

The scientific world were charmed less than a 
hundred years ago by the discovery of oxygen. It 
was supposed that as oxygen was a constituent of the 
the air, which imparted vitality to the blood, gave it 
its purity, its activity, and filled the man with life and 
animation, nothing was needed but to take enough 
oxygen to purify the blood, and thus strike at the root 
of all disease. Accordingly, the oxygen was prepared 
and administered. ‘The recipient revived, was trans- 
ported, was fleet as the antelope, could run with the 
wind. He smiled, he fairly yelled for joy, and—died, 
laughing, or from over excitement. ‘he machine 
worked too fast; it could not be stopped, and pure 
oxygen has never been taken for health since. 

Thus it will, perhaps, always be with artificial 
remedies ; they caunot equal those which are prepared 
in Nature’s manufactory. ‘I'he phosphate of lime, in 
order to answer the purposes of nature, must be 
eliminated from the healthful digestion of substantial 
food in the stomach, and the only natural and efficient 
means of obtaining the requisite amount is, to rezu- 
late the great glands of the system in such a manner 
as to cause the perfect digestion of a sufficient ameunt 
of suitable food; and this is within the power of the 
scientific practitioner, in the great majority of cases of 
consuinption, when attempted iu its early stages , but 
for confirmed consumption-—t!.at is, when the lungs 
have begun to decay away, it is criminal to hold out 
any promises of cure, or even of essential relief, in 
any given instance. 





EDUCATION IN THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH ARMIES. 
—In a blue book om tle Army Medical Department, 
an interesting account is given of the state of educa- 
tion among the recruits in the British army, and o 
comparison with that of the French, from which it 
appears that of every 1,000 recruits examined im 
English districts 239 were unable to read or write, 
37 able tu read only, and 724 able to read and write. 
In Scotch districts the numbers were respectively 
163, 157, and 680. In Irish districts the result 
appears as 322, 104, and 578. Compared with the 
results for 1861, there is a decrease in the proportion 
of uneducated in England, but scarcely any difference 
in Scotland and Ireland. In the young men liable to 
be enrolled in the French army in the five years 
1855-59, the state of education was ascertained to be 
—out of 1,000 recruits, unable to read or write, 319: 
able to read only, 32; able to read and write, 630; 
80 that tle proportion wholly uneducated is higher 
than among the recruits for the British army. 


Seriovs Miuirary Fraups—Woo.twtien, Serr. 
12.—Some time since it was discovered that a system 
of fraud had been carried on by recruiting officers of 
the Royal Artillery, by means of attestation papers 

urporting to relate to recruits who in fact never ex- 
isted, and to which the signature of Mr. Maude, or 
Mr. Traill, the sitting magistrates of the Woolwich 
aoe court, had been forged. On the discovery 
ing made, one of the recruiting serjeants, named 
Saunders, absconded ; and althoxgh a eonsiderable re- 
ward was offered for his appreliension, he is still at 
large. Since that period a more strict investigation 
of the matter has been made by order of the authori- 
ties at the War Department, and a colonel of the Royal 
Artillery this day attended the police court with a 
large number of attestation papers, in order to ascer- 
tain if the signature of the magistrate was genuine or 
had been forged. After a careful examination of the 
pers by the sitting magistrate, Mr. Traill, and Mr. 
ed, the chief clerk, it was found that in about 
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90 cases the signatures of the magistrates certifying 
that recruits had been sworn in had been forged, and 
by this means a considerable sum had been drawn in 
the shape of bounty and subsistence money. The 
attestation papers were sigued by an officer named 
Morgan, asa witness ; but it was stated that this officer 
bad been imposed on, and merely signed the pe 
as a matter of form, firmly believing the state 
that recruits had in reality been attested. Notwith- 
standing the extensive frauds brought to light in 
April last, and those now discovered, it is believed 
that other similar cases will be found; and the entire 
system of the recruiting department appears to have 
been conducted with the utmost looseness. Mr. Trail 
his ise that such a system of fraud 
could be carried on so long without detection. 








FACETIZ. 


Be careful throughout all your life not to steal no- 
thing, except now and then in youth—some glances. 

A Sap Truts.—“ If you wish to appear agreeable 
in society,” says Talleyrand, ‘ you must consent to 
be tauglit many things which you know already.” 

FrntmG.—Mr. Chase went to Philadelphia to have 





his teeth filled. with gold. Why didu’t he use 
greenbacks? He says they are just as good as 
gold. 


Wao He was.—“Do you know who I am?” 
asked @ policeman of a fellow whom he had seized by 
the throat. ‘ Not exactly, sir; but I fancy you are 
the malignant cullarer.” 

A sure way of making the recovery of a stolen 
article hopeless is to advertise that the stealerisknown, 
aud will be exposed if he does not return it, for it is 
clear that were he really known, such a notice would 
be worse than superfluous. 


“Dip any of you ever see an elephant’s skin ?” 
asked the master of an infant schovl of his pupils. 
“Yes, sir,” was the reply of one of the pupi 
“ Where ?” inquired the instructor of youth, “On 
the elephant,” answered the clild. 

A GIRL being bantered one day by some of her 
female friends in regard to ber lover, who had the 
misfortune to have but one le ;, she replied to tliém 
very smartly :—“ Pooh, I wouldn't have a man with 
two legs; they're too common !” 


CoMPLIMENTARY.—A Western farmer writes as 
follows to a distinguished seientific agriculturist, to 
whom he felt under obligations for introducing # va- 
riety of swine : “ Respected Sir,—I went yesterday to 
the fair ais M——-; I found several pigs of your species. 
There was a great variety of beasts, and I was asto- 
aished at not seeing you there.” 

NOT ONE OF ’EM. 

A high private, of extraordinary dimensions, ham- 
dered into the presence of General Thomas, and asked 
for a furlough, adding : 

“ Geveral, I wish to go home and see my wife.” 

“ How long is it since you have seen your wife?” 
inquired the general.’ 

“ Why,” he answered, “I haven't seen my wife for 
over three months.” 

“Three mouths!” remarked General Thomas. 
“Why, I haven’t seen my wife for over three 


vars. 


his son, whom he believed to be at Paris.pursuing his 
studies, and who drew regularly every month on him 
for his board, tuition fees, and book bill. He excused 
himself for His impetuosity, but confessed that he could 
not command himself. ‘Ihe blacksmith agreed to 
allow the proceedings to continue, and he resumed his 
seat; but when he shook his fist at the “ leading 
juvenile,” and called him blackguard, rogue, knave, 
&c., whenever he appeared, the laughter in the house 
destroyed all the effect of the drama. After the 
curtain fell, he collared the “leading juvenile” and 
carried him heme. 

Josu Bruises on Horses.—Pedigree iz not im- 
portent for a fast-trotting hoss; if hegkan trot fast, 
never mind the pedigree. Thare iz a grate menny 
fast men even who ain't got no pedigree. Thareain’t 


j Mmuelt art in drivin’ « trotten’ hoss; jist hold them 


back hard, and holler them ahead hard, tliat’s awl. A 
hoss will trot the fastest down hill, espeshili if the 
bircliin brakes. Kuller is no kriterior. I have seen 
awfnol mean hoases of all kullers, exeept green; I never 
seed a mean one of this kuller. Hosses liv tew an 
honorabil old age; I often seon them that appeard 
fully prepared for det. Heathens are awlus kind 
tew hosses; it iz among Christian people that a hoss 
haz to frot three mile heats in a hot day, for 25,900 
dullars counterfeit muury. 


“ HARVEST CART” IN SUFFOLK. 


Yow, Jack, bring them ’ere hosses here 
Get this ‘ere waggin out ; 

I think the weather mean to cleare, 
So jest yow lovk about! 

Come put old Joily to right quick— 
Now then, hook Di’mond on, 

(There, chuck yow down that plaguy stidk), 
An’ go an’ call old Jehn. 


John bo’, the “ Cart-shod close ” we'll try 
(Get yow upon the stack) ; 

T’m sure the whate’s by this time dry— 
Bring them ‘ere forks here, Jaok. 

Blarm that "ere chap!. Where is he now?” 
Jest look yow here, my man, 

If yow dou’t want to have a row, 
Be steady, if yow can. 

Ope that ere gate. Wish! Jolly—wo! 
Cop that ‘ere rope up, Sam ; 

Now I'll get down an’ pitch, bo’, so 
Jump yow up where I am, 

Load wide enough, mate,—tiat’s the style— 
Now hold ye!—Di’mond !—wo-o!— 

Jack !—that ‘ere boy do me that rile— 
Jest mind yow where yow goo! 


There goo a rabbit! Boxer, hi!— 
She's sure to get to grownd. 
Hold ye! Now then, bo’, jest yow try 
To turn them nicely round. 
Don't knock them shoves down !—blarm the boy ! 
Yow'll be in that 'ere haw! 
That feller do me so annoy; 
But de don't care a straw. 
. o * 


How goo the time? I kind o’ think 
Our dockey should be here, : 





“Well, that may be,” rejoined the other; “ but, | 


yeu see, general, me and my wife ain’t of that sort.” 

Of course, the high private got his furlough after 
that rub. 

A pxrson lately inquired how often fresh meat 
could be supplied to a family residing for the summer 
season in a village not many miles from Brechin. 
“ Weel, weel, sir,” replied a woman, apparently well 
acquainted with the capabilities of the district, * ye 
maud gie yer orders aforehand, as our butcher kils 
half a beast at a time!” 

Insustice To IreLaND.—“ Can ye tell me what 
the toime iz, surr?” asked an Irishman of an Eng- 
lishman, newly arrived at Dublin. “I can’t, indeed, 
my man,” replied the Englishman. “ Dublin time is 
behind Londen time, but I don’t know how much.” 
“Did ye say beliind, surr?” “Certainly.” “And 
how’s that, surr?” “Why, the sun rises earlier in 
Lendon than it does in Dublin.” “ Thin all 1 can say 
is,” replied the irate Irishman, “that is another cruel 
piece of Saxon injustice to Ireland.” 


A Paris correspondent tlus describes an odd scene 
which he says took place lately at a theatre in the 





| 


Chaps, don't yow fare to want some drink ?— 
There’s Sue with the old beer! 

The rain have cleared right slap away ; 
An’ if it hold out bright, 

Let's work right hard, lads (what @ ye say?) 
An’ clear this field to-night! 

Tue Way Taey Decipge Cass 1x Cattrorntia. 
—aA fellow named Donks was lately tried at Yaba 
City for entering a miner's tent, and seizing a bag of 
gold dust, valued at eighty-four dollars. The testi- 
“mony showed that he had once been employed there, 
and knew exactly where the owner kept his dust; 
that on the night of October 19th he cut a slit in the 
tent, reached in, took the bag, and then ran off. Jim 
Buller the principal witness, testified that he saw the 
hole.cut, saw the man reach in, and heard the man 
run away. 

Tue Bear AND THE Two Birps,—Mr. Bear was 
ata public dinner, two gentlemen by the name of 
Bird being in the company. After the cloth was 
removed, Mr. Bear, whe was a good singer, was called 
on to oblige the company with a song. + He imme- 
diately rose and said: “ Gentlemen, your conduct on 
this occasion is so highly improper, that I cannot 


environs of Lyons:—A worthy blacksmith occupied ! help noticing it.” “For-why?” said the gentlemen. 
the first seat in the pit (there is no parquette in the’ “That you should call on a Bear to sing, when you 


theatre) and seemed to be absorbed by the incidents of 
tho drama until the leading juvenile made his appear- 


} 
| 


have two Birds in the company.” 
Mowry ror THE HeATHEN.—A certain Sunday- 


ance, whereupon the excellent spectator leaped on the school teacher was in the habit of making a collection 
stage and gave the “leading juvenile” a sound| in his juvenile class for missionary objects every 


thrashing, which the latter bore with exemplary resig- | Sunday; and this box received stores of 





nation, The police rushed forward and soon obtained 
the explanation of the strange proceeding. The 
blacksmith told them that the “leading juvenile” was 





—————ee 
which might otherwise have found their way to the 
drawers of the confectioner and toyman. He Was noi 
& little surprised, however, one Sunday, to fing 
country note crushed in among the weight of oo : 
coin. He was not long in finding it to be of a broken 
bank; and on asking the class who put it there, the 
donor was soon pointed out to him by his mates, wi, 
had seen him deposit it, and thooght it a very be- 
nevolent gift. “ Didn’t you know that this not, Was 
good for nothing?’ “ Yes,” answered the by 
“Then what did you put it inthe box for?” 
didn’t spose the little heathen would kuow the diffe. 
ence, and thought it would be just as good for then,” 

IN A Fix.” 


A rew nights since, Tom Jones went home to his 
wife in rather a disguised condition. He had drank 
so often for the success of our volunteers that he was 
compelled te eat a handful of cloves to remove the 
smell of whiskey. When he got home, his wife do- 
tected the perfume of the spice, and said : 

“ Good gracious, Tom, how dreadfully you smell of 
cleves.” 

“ Eh?” said Tom, starting; “0-l-o-v-e-s ?” 

“ Yes, cloves: any one would think you had been 
embalmed like a mummy?” 

This made his wits go wool-gathering. 

“You are regularly scented with them. Where 
have you been to night ?” continued the wife. 

Tom was thrown entirely off his i ge brain 

of what he 


rambled, and, without the remotest 
was saying, replied : 

“ W-h-y—hieo, Clara, the fact is, I have just been on 
little trip to the East Indies, and while | was there 
fell over a spicebox! ” 

Then she knew what was the matter. 


A HIGHLAND ECHO. 


In the course of last summer, some strangers of dis- 
tinction were induced to visit a wild and unfrequented 
retreat in a distant part of the Highlands, chiefly from 
@ report they had heard of an echo, remarkable for 
the clear and distinct nature of its reverberation. On 
reaching the spot from whence the trial of its power 
is usually made, their guide put bis hand to tlie side 
of his mouth, and bawled out with the lungs of a 
senator, @ salutation in Gaelic, which was repeated 
with a precision that seemed beyond the expectations 
of the party. One of the gentlemen, by way of trying 
the strength of his voice, put his hand to the side of 
his mouth, in the same manner as the guide and called 
out: 

“ How far are we from home? ” 

These words, much to the surprise of the conductor, 
were also repeated, when poor Donald with a sim- 
plicity that brought a smile over the features of all 
present, observed : 

“You may think it strange, gentlemen, but this 
is the first time I ever heard our echo speak 
English.” 

“T have no doubt,” said the gentleman, “ but it can 
repeat other language, if put to the test,” and in- 
stantly bawled out some French, Spanish, aud 
Italian. 

Donald looked more bewildered than ever. 

“ Well, I must say that’s very queer ; my own father 
and my own self have known that echo for more thau 
seventy dom and we never knew it use no language 
but the Gaelic language before.” 

“Your echo is more learned than yeu suppose,” 
said the gentleman, though at a loss whether 
te impute Donald’s remarks to arcliness or sin- 


“You may say that; but can you tell me, sir,” sail 
the poor fellow, with an expression of earnestness 
that appeared highly amusing to those nt, “ As 
the echo has never been out of the country, where cau 
she have got all her education.” 

A “SAVANT” IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 

Occasionally—very rarely, it must be owned—tle 
witness is, besides being a man of science, a man oi 
the world—one who joins to the requirements of tle 
“savant” all the quick and ready-witted tact of 
society. I remember such a case. ‘I'he barrister wa 
no common man; he was highly and variousiy 
gifted; he had a keen wit and a commanding elv- 
quence. 

It was his task, on the occasion I refer to, to obtain 
from the medical witness the admission that tle sub- 
stance to which the poisoning was attributed was ove 
freely used in practice, often prescribed by tlie best 
— and oceasionally in doses that verged ou 

ng excessive. 

“Now, Dr. A.” said he, “you have told us tliat 
strychnine is to be found in the pharmacopaia, an ad- 
mission that goes to show that the faculty are et 
afraid, to use the vulgar illustration, to play with elge 
tooly, You have also said that you have adininistered 
it in your own practice. Will you be kiud enough tv 
inform us in what doses? ” 

“The dose would be determined by the nature of 
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b' d, and th 
, the object sought to be obtained, an e 
he nem aomestanons of the individual patient.” 
ar Come, come, doctor, Iam not trying to poach on 
you for an unfeed opinion. I want generalities. 
Would you give a grain of this medicine a 

“] might. I would rather give an eighth, or a 
sixth, or & fourth of a grain.” 

“But you have actually given as much as & 


in?” 
re believe I have.” — 

“Now, would you give two, or are there cases in 
which you would give three grains! For instance, 
would you venture to administer three grains to one 
of the gentlemen of the jury?” 

“] opine not.” 

“Might there not be @ case in which you would 

ve his lordship yonder as much as three grains? ” 

“I should say not—certainly not.” 

“Would youtgive me three grains?” 

At this the doctor seemed slightly confused and 
unwilling to reply; and the lawyer, accepting the 
hesitation as confusion from being puzzled, followed 
up his supposed advantage by repeating his ques- 


D. 

Oi am doubtful on the point. It is possible that I 
might,” was'the reply, after a long pause. 

“Good heavens, sir! what do you meam? You 
have told us that under no circumstance would you 
administer as much as three grains to one of the gen- 
tlemen of the jury, nor to his lordship on the bench, 
and yet you now avow that you are actually uncertain 
whether you would not give this dose tome! Ex- 
plain this, sir, if you can.” . 

“The action of strychnine is but imperfectly | 
known,” said the doctor, with great composure. “It! 
would be a @aluable contribution to medical science | 
to determine it; and we have a maxim in chemistry | 
that says—‘ Fiat experimentum in corporevili.’ That's 
my meaning.” 

Ta this case it was not the lawyer who triumphed. 





1s HE FAT? OR, A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 


Ove of the most remarkablé cases of sudden cure 
of disease, was that of a rheumatic individual, with 
which is connected an amusing ghost story. 

There was a couple of men, in some old settled 
part of the country, who were in the habit of stealing 
sheep, and robbing churchyards of the burial clothes 
of the dead. 

There was,a public road leading by a meeting- 
house where there was a graveyard, and not far off 
was a tavern. 

Early one moonlight night, while one of the mis 
creants was busy robbing a grave, the other went off 
tosteala sheep. The first one, having accomplished 
his business, wrapped a shroud around him, and took a 
seat in the meeting-house door to wait for his com- 

nion. 

"7 man on foot, passing along the road towards the 
tavern, took him to be a ghost, and, alarmed almost 
to death, ran as fast as his feet could scrry him to 
the tavern, which he reached out of breath. 

As soon as he could speak, he declared that he had 
seen a ghost robed in wiite, sittiwg in the church 
door. But nobody would believe his story. 

He then declared that if any of them would go 
back, they might be Gonvinced. 

But incredulous as they were, noone could be found 
that had courage enough to go. 

At length, a man who was so afflicted with rheuma- 
tism that he could.not walk declared that he would go 
with him if he could only walk or get there. ‘Ihe 
man then offered to carry him on his back, and took 
him up, and off they went. 
ar they got in sight, sure enough it was as he 


Wishing to satisfy themselves well, and get as near 
& view as possible of his ghostship in the dim light, 
they kept venturing up nearer and nearer. 

The man with the shroud around him took them to 
be his companion with a sheep on his back, and 
asked, in a low tone.of voice : 

“Is he fat?” 

Meeting with no reply, he repeated the question, 
raising his voice higher.. . 

“Is he fat? ” he asked. 
ann no reply. Then, in a vehement tane, he 


“Ts he fat 2” 

This was enough. The man with the other on his 
back replied : 

“Fat or lean, you may have him!” 

And dropping the invalid, he travelled back to the 
tavern as fast as his feet would carry him, But he had 
scarcely arrived there, when along came the invalid 
on foot too! 

The sudden fright had cured him of rheumatism; 
= from that time forward he was a well man. 

ABBY AT His OLtus.—Hansom Cabby (log.) “Vell 
T always likes to get a gent as is a pres Aer yer 


wersey. So I jest smells the gent (1) through the 
trap a’top, and drives him accordin’ ! "—Punch. 
Dirrerent Ways or TRAVELLING.—Man travels 
to expand his ideas; but woman,—judging from the 
number of boxes she invariably takes with her,— 
travels only with the object of expanding her dresses. 


,—.— — 


STATISTICS. 


Wrecks.—-During the past week 39 wrecks have 
See reported, making a total for the present year of 
1,208. 

Water Suppcy ror Parts.—The municipal autho™ 
rities in Paris are just about to undertake the supply~ 
ing of the city with pure water. To this end a reser~ 
voir, capable of supplying 40,000 cubic feet of wateT 
every twenty-four hours, is now being constructed at 
Menvilmontant, at an expense of 40,000,000 francs. 
The water is to be brought from the Marne. 

Ratwway Litieation.—The amount expended in 
legal and parliamentary expenses last year by the 
twelve great railway companies was as follows :— 
Caledonian, 3,995/, against 3.9547. in 1862; Great 
Eastern, 2,883/., against 2,369/. in 1862; Great 
Northern, 19,7071, against 25,5077. in 1862; Great 
Western, 17,9041, against 23,886/. in 1862; Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, 12,3831. against 22,938 in 1862 ; 
London and North-Western, 52,905/., against 50,7301. 
in 1862; London and South-Western, 17,6111, against 
6,756. in 1862; London, Brighton, and South-Coast, 
2,0002., against 6,637 in 1862; Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire, 1,466, against 3,611/. in 1862; 
Midland, 16,938/,, against 13,0652. in 1862; North- 
Eastern, 8,2531, against 13,0851, in 1862; and South- 
Eastern, 7,450/., against 5,060/. in 1862, 











THY MOTHER. 


Wuo, when thine infant lifé was young, 
Delighted, o’er thy cradle hung ? 

With pity, soothed each childish moan, 
And made thy little griefs her own ? 
Who sleepless watclred in hours of pain, 
Nor smiled till thou wert well again ? 
Who sorrowed from thy side to part, 
And bore thee absent on her heart ? 

Thy Mother, boy! How can’st thou pay 
Her tender care, by night and day ? 


Who joined thy sports with cheerful air? 
And joyed to see thea strong and fair? 
Who, with fond pride, to guest and friend, 
Would still the darling child commend’? 
Whose tears in secret, flowed like rain, 

If sin or woe, thy life did strain ! 

And who, with prayer’s unceasing sigh 
Besought for thee, a house on high? 

Thy Mother, boy! How can’st thou pay 
Her tireless love, by night and day ? 


Bear on thy brow, the lofty smile, 

Of upright duty, free from guile, 

With earnest diligence restra-n 

The word, the look, that gives her pain, 

If weary toil her path invade, 

Come, fend and fearless, to her aid, 

Serve thy young arm, her steps to guide,— 
If fades +“ eat be near her side, 
Aad by a life of goodness pay 

Her care and love, by night and day. 


8.L. B. 
___ 
GEMS. . 
Never despise humble services; when ships 


run aground, little boats may pul! them off. 
Sax what is right, and let. others say what they 
lease. You are responsible for only one tongue, even 
fi you are a married man. 

Never pride yourself on having dones particularly 
wise thing ; it may hereafter show itself to have been 
particularly foolish. 

Ir all those who attain not their desires should dip 
of disappointment, who would be living upon the 
earth ? 


Wuen we hear a man cnting particularly upon a 
certain good deed of his own, and repeatediy boasting 
of the same, if his words are true, if he has actually 

rformed tlie good deed, we naturally conjecture that 
g seldom does the like; because, if the performance 
of such a praiseworthy action were not a wonderfully 
new thing to him he would not so often speak about 
it, When circumstance has so far thrown itself in our 
way that we cannot turn either to the right or left 
without entailing degradation and ruin upon ourselves 
and others, it is often better to let this circumstance 
mould our actions, and to keep going on in the path 





See bad "bacca and bad fare goes together, and wicey- 


we think is right, than to turn back; for, as we press 


on, the power of circumstance will grow weaker and 
weaker, will lose its hold, and die by the way; then 
shall we stand alone in triumphant consciousness of 
right, with no weight of wrong clinging to us. Honour 
is a signal virtue, containing within itself a comple- 
ment of the other virtues, easily lost if not carefully 
watched—once lost, difficult to recover.—J. B. 8. 

WHENEVER we drink too deep of pleasure, we are 
sure to find a sediment at the bottom of the cup, whieh 
embitters the draught we have quaffed with so much 
avidity. é 

Most persons will find difficulties and hardships 
enough without seeking them; let them not repine, 
but take them as a part of that educational discipline 
necessary to fit the mind to arrive at its highest good. 

Ir is disagreeable to a prodigal to keep an account 
of his expenses, as it is to a sinner to examine his con- 
science; the deeper they search, the worse they find 
themselves. 

Rgat fidelity may be rare, but it exists in the heart. 
They only deny its worth and power who never loved 
a friend, nor laboured to make a friend happy. 

Livine ToGeTHER.—It is almost impossible that 
two persons should live contentedly together, and not 
offend each other sometimes. The offence may not 
be inadvertently. In order to enjoy life, all uninten- 
tional offences ought to be forgiven.. It would be well, 
however, if persons studied not to give offence, even 
enintenthonelty. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue bet!.rothal of King George to the Grand 
Duchess A.exandrovna is announced. 

Ir turns out that the boasted explosion of the fort 
before Petersburg only blew up thirty Confederate 
soldiers: fancy put the extra cipher on. 

As an instance of the ——e supply in Ireland, it 
is stated that potatoes of the best quality can be ob- 
tained in Limerick market at 3d. per stone. 

Locusts.—During the past few weeks locusts have 
been caught in almost every direction in the west of 
Cornwall, and particularly in the district of Land's 
End. ‘They have done much mischief among the 
cabbages. 

It is proposed to raise funds by a penny subscription 
fora shrine and statue to Shakespeare, on Primrose- 
hill, ata cost of £2,400. The Urban Club seems to 
fe the plan its sanction, and Mr. Phelps is the presi- 

nt. 

Mr. WHALLEY, M.P., has been commissioned to go 
out to Caprera, to present to Garibaldi the yacht which 
has been purchased by public subscription for the great 
Italian. 

A PLouGaine PrizE Won By A PEASANT GIRL.— 
At the agricultural competition for the prize of plough- 
ing in the department of Vaucluse, the winner was 
declared to be a peasant girl of twenty, though there 
was a large attendance of rivals and the team was one 
of four oxen. 

Tue Jockey Club at Paris has decided that the 
English custom of shaking hands is henceforth to be 
considered the correct thing; and furthermore, in 
order to protect ladies from the annoyance of having 
to return the bow of any man who may chvose to take 
off his hat to them in public, the Englisl fashion is to 
be adopted of ladies bowing first. 

Tue Scotch are ambitious of cutting out the German 
bads, and getting all the summer tourists. They 
have just found a third mineral water spring, and 
doubtless others will be forthcoming. It is a spa similar 
to the far-famed Strathpeffer springs, and exists 
near Ballindalloch, in Strathspey. Specimens of the 
water have been sent to Professor Pirrie, of Aberdeen, 
for analysis. 

NaPoLeon UPON THE TREATMENT OF Wives.—In 
the correspondence of Napoleon I., now being pub- 
lished by the present emperor, is a letter in which the 
great man thus lectuxes his brother Louis upon the 
treatment of his wife:—“ Your wife is an excellent 
and virtuous woman, yet you make her unhappy. 
Allow her to dance as much as she likes, ’tis the faucy 
of her age, My wife is forty years old; from my 
camp I tell her to go to balls; yet your wish is that 
your wife, only just twenty, and in the flush of youth, 
should shut herself up and spend her days like a 
murse in dressing her baby. Ycu are too much a 
master at home, and not enough in your government. 
Make the mother of your children happy. There is 
only one way; show hera great deal of esteem and 
confidence. Unluckily, your wife is too virtuous— 
were she a coquette, she would lead you by the nose. 
You should have a wife such as some that I 
know of. She would have put you down, and kept 
you at her feet. It is not my fault she has not done 





so already.” 
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Ottoman Secretary of Embassy in Paris addressed a formal 
statement to the French Acad of Sei that his 
father had seen a real mermaid while crossing ‘the Bos- 
phorus! The existence of such a creature is simply impos- 
sible, according to all natural laws. The in tt has 
been referred back to the times of the Philistines, who had 
a deity with a human female bust, but @ fish-like termina- 
tion. The probability is that the seal is the marine creature 


























NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B. BR—The statue in front of St. Paul's Cathedral is that 





of Queen Anne; the sculptor’s name was Bird. con mn. be changed by the bishop, if he thinks proper, 
Poor Exma.—Yon will find in No. 58 # good recipe for a | and the name so changed would become the lawful one. 

depilatory, and another in No. 59. Py J. Boge mg vy the Sy a “ to take time by 

at bankruptcy of ter @ forelock " 3 hieroglyphs figure 2.08.08 aank 

ptt vag ten tre an oe Comm man with wings, and having a head bald behind, but with a 

single lock of hair in front: the meaning being that time 

F. B. F.—The lines are so imperfect that we must beg to| should be seized or made use of in the preseat, for, when 

decline them. past, it could no longer be grasped or led. 


Jane.—The term kaleidoscope is com of three Greek 
words kalon eidos (a beautiful form), skopeo (I see). The 
handwriting is tolerably good. 

T. F. A—To say “ Where are you going to?” is not cor- 


J. E. W.—As a proof that we do not judge too rigidly of 
ae origiual effusions of poetical contributors, we insert your 
es: 


THE WARNING VOICE. 


rect, because it is improper to conclude a sentence with a pro- I hear some whisp’ voice 
position. Which strikes my list’ning ear; 
EL E. Somers.—Spelter is zinc; it is not found in the It fills my heart with joy— 


native state, but is obtained from its ores, which are chiefly 
the sulphuret and carbonate of zine. 

P. AnceL.—“ Taffy,” as a soubriquet for Welchmen, is & 
corruption of St David, the supposed patrun saint of the 
Principality 


And yet, ‘tis half like fear, 


Oh! can ft be a dream 
Of bliss for ever ! 
‘When by a mother’s side, 
I knew no wint'ry blast? 


Jexxy M., a pretty blonde of seventeen, with bine eyes Ab! no, tis now more clear, 


and auburn hair, is auxious to confer her hand and heart on an ‘tis pain— 

any deserving young bachelor who may be desirous of wouT pe od ag tis 

possessing such treasures. . 1 aia I seek @ form in vain} ; 
D. L—Unmarried men have not always nor inva: ly And still it whispers near, 


been described as bachelors, nor unmarried women as 
spinsters. The former have ti been entered in the 
marriage régister as solus, and the latter as sola. 

F. L—The keeper had no right to kill the dog; for dogs 
trespassing in pursuit of game are not to be killed, even 
though their owner may have received notice that treepass- 


In low and solemn tone, 
As if tahaunt my soul— 
And yet I'm here alone. 


Oh! can it be a dream? 
My frame is chill and cold, 





ing dogs would be shot. ; My eyos are growing dim— : 
Potty, who is twenty-five years of age, has light hair and Yet all seems bright as goid. 
éyes, is 5 ft. 9 in. in height, good-looking, domesticated, and And still I hear that voice, 
ofa merry disposition, is ready to accept any gentleman who But ah! the morn is nigh, 
will promise to make a good and s y husband. For spirits rob’d in white 
E. W. L. L—The lines on the “ Bluebell” contain an ex Now heckon me on high, 


ly pretty poetical fancy; but the verses are, unforta 
nately, so ake in their construction, that we are unable 
to avail eurselves of them. They are therefore declined, 
with thanks. » 

S. V.—An I 0 U is admissible in evidence; and an action 
may be brought upon it, and the amount due thereon re- 
covered, if it had been lawfully given: that is to say, if it 
be not for an illegal or gambling debt. It does not require a 
stamp if it expresses a simple acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness ; but if it specities the sum or date of payment, it must 


Rosgsup, who is seventeen years of age, of medium 
height, having dark hair and eyes, very nice-looking, quite 
domesticated, and capable of managing a home, would be 
happy to correspond matrimopially with a young gentleman 
who is tired of single blessedness. : 

T. H—The decimal system has never been applied to the 
counting of time. An attempt to introduce it was, however, 
made in 1793 by the French revolutionists, w.0 endeavoured 
to introduce the system of dividing the day into ten hours, 
the hour into a hundred minutes, and the minute into a 
have a stamp. hundred seconds, The attempt, however, failed; which is, 

Mryviz.—You were quite justified in discardinganadmirer p»rhaps, to be regretted, 
who kept such ill-faith with you, and you acted sensiblyin| J © and E. M. ask—"Does a person who has recently 
breaking definitively with him. The former lover whom you | gained the power of vision see everything as other people 
had dismissed is certainly, we should think, the one who | Go?” No, certainly not. The eye wy hehe recently 
cares most for you. The description which you give is that | received the power of sight cannot at first. distinguish ond 
of an extremely attractive person. colour from ee 1 = Che mae objects, ones first im- 

A. B, Midleton.—The word “platform,” which puzzles | Pression conveyed by vision at they are mediate 

‘ou in the political reports in American newspapers, is not a | Contact To judge of colour, outline, and distance, the eye 

ankee term, nor has it anything to do with planks or| Must have experience—be, in short, educated in these re- 
doards. It is an old English word, and signitles any dis- | 5pects. 
tinct or settled course of action, or plan of proceeding. CraRINcBoLD.—We confess our inability to supply you 

K. P. D. E—We do not know of any place in the United | with a recipe for dyeing hair a light colour, but your singular 
Kingdom where the old custom is still adhered to of making | inquiry reminds us of a very old but apropos Irish rhyme : 

@ collection in church for the poor after a marriage has A well there is in Munster te be seen, 
taken place; but we have witnessed the practice in France, Within whose waters whoso'er hath been 
and believe it is common enough in continental Catholic Once dipped, his hair straight takes a hoary dye! 
countries to give money to the poor after a wedding, and Another fountain, of quite contrary 

elso after a burial. Effect to it, in Ulster springs ; for there 

©.C.—The forcible carrying off or abduction of women ‘Those who once dip, how old soe’er, 
to compel them to a marriace is a very grave offence against Shall never after have a hoary hair! 
the law. It is heavily punished, and was, some fifty years | A’ slight dip into the first of these wonderful wells would 
ago, regarded as a capital crime, for which the offender | we imagine, exactly realize your object—if the miraculous 
suffered the penalty of death. spring were still come-at-able! 











J. Joscetyx.—We cannot decide the point; for there is| Oxzara, a young lady of prepossessing about 
some doubt whether the manufacture of blankets originated | the middle stature, with dark hair and of a lively 
in France or England. What is certain is, that they were | and cheerful disposition, uineteen years of age, and tho- 


first made in England at Bristol, in the reign of Edward | roughly domesticated, wishes to correspond with a young 
IIL, by three brothers called Blanket, by whose name the | gentleman with a view to matrimony; and intimates that 
te — =e soe since <u sma m | she would not be indifferent to ** Minton” (No. 71). 
species of cloth so called was formerly used for the dress 4 uNG.—The steam-engine, whatever be i pecial 
of monks and nuns, and persons of the lower orders, as oan pyaar ists of gine, noms lly p—anliry parts 
well as for bed covering. | that in which the steam is generated, and that in which 
G. C. S.—We agree with you that the title “Speaker of | the steam is worked. The first is called the boilay, and the 
the House of Commons” expresses something very like a/ latter the steam-engine, iu its strictest sense. An illustra- 
contradiction at present, as that official never Ss (ex- | tion of a vacuum is afforded in the action of a common 
cept when appealed to on some point of form). it it was | syringe, which is called an exhausting or condensing 
originally a title which exactly ribed his office; because, | syringe, according as it is adapted to exhaust air from a 
as the members of the House of Commons were at first’ vessel, and so create a vacuum, or to lorce air into it; and 
merely a body of delegates summoned by the Crown to, the same thing is shown in the action of the apparatus 
negotiate with it as to the payment of taxes’, they required a | called the air-pump. An absolute vacuum is, however, un- 
spokesman : a. = ~ eo. behalf i. hence arose | attainable. 
the office and title of Speaker. That officer is now, how- Currosus has sent us @ communication which is ve 
ever. only cleairman of their sittings and moderator of their | eunthans indeed. Our correspondent declares | 
debates. | Scotchman, and as such challenges our statement that any 
TeLemacaus.—The absurd notion that there are mermen ' publications are ever perused by the congregation in 
and mermaids—half-man, half-woman, and the remainder , churches in Scotland before the commencement of the 
ftish—was of very long standing, but is now exploded, along , service, and classes the information with that which he 
with the belief in the sea-serpent. A pretended, factured | “was ence induced to believe, viz—that every weman 
mermaid was, however, exhibited to thousands of dupes in | north of Carlisle wore short petticoats and bare feet.” How 
London so lately as 1822, and even so recently as 1840 the | @ sei-disant Scotchman could believe that, or how a Sootch 











——— 
j aprte one © wear bare Sent is not very clear; 
| the information allaied to was intended as ae aly 
| we all know it requires a surgical operation to get inn 
| Seottish head. ‘e can, however, assure our corres; the 
| that he is not acquainted with all the institution: an 
| country; for he evidently has never heard of the ub jeg. 
tion entitled the Record of the Free Church of go 
being supplied at the church-doors by the deacons of that 
persuasion: ex officio information which is hereby given him 
meerschaum pipe will colour 
than without one; and any ma) 
} —_ been saturated with porter, will sery, 


purpose. 
Jas. B.—The Civil Service Examiners do not demand o, 
uire that handwriting should be of any particular style 
What they require, as candidates are always info: ; 
merely the clear formation of the letters of the alphabet, 
hand, 


Tomas Penrose.—A 
| and better with a plug 
after having 


Your writing would become a very good officia| 
Fraxces.—A polished metal teapot is better 
earthenware one to make tea in, because, as polished at 
longer than the other] wad the hour the water ia aa 
r the other; otter the water is, th 
it “draws” the tea. Those conditions, ho A _ 
versed if either a bright metal or dark earthenware trapot 
po arg beside the fire, in which case the first would throw 
p Bary Barang by reflection, while the latter would atirict jt 


J.T. R—The canse of “far-sightedness "’ is, that the re. 
fractory power of the humours of the eye are 80 feeble that 
the rays of light, which enter the eye in parallel directions 
are not rendered sufficiently convergent to ogue to @ focus 
on the retina. For such defective vision, the remedy is tp 
be found in using convex lenses, “Near-sightedness" jg 
caused, on the other hand, by the convergent power of the 


eye being so great that the parallel rays are brought tos 
focus before arriving at the retina, and defect conca 
eee yt 


Frasx A. is desirous of a matrimonial introduction to, 
young lady resident in or near London. “Frank A” does 
not stipulate for wealth, but has @ strong partiality for 
“handsome eyes.” He ruefully remarks that most young 
ladies prefer gentlemen who are tall and dark, whilst he is 
just the reverse, being only 5 ft. 3 in. in height, and of fair 
complexion. owever, according to the strange law of 
paradox which generally obtains in such matters, we do not 

oubt that some kind damsel, who is tall and dark, will 
consider “ Frank ™ is not too little to love. 

.T. J. B—The ancients almost universally began their da 
at sunrise, with the exceptipn of the Arabians, who rom 
at noon, and the E; 8 at midnight Amongst tho 
moderns, most of the rn nations begin at sunrise, with 
the exception of the Arabians, who still begin at noon, ani 
the Chinese, who reckon from midnight. The Austrians, 
Turks, and Italians reckon from sunrise, and other Euro- 
pean nations from midnight. Italy alone reckons from one 
to twenty-four o'clock, The equal division into twelre 
hours of sixty minutes for day, and the€™ *) for night, is 
Egyptian, and very ancient 

P. E—Excellent ginger-beer can Gy wusde thus: —Tale 
white sugar, five pounds; lemon juice, a quarter of a pint; 
honey, a quarter of a , bruised, five ounces; 
water, four gallons @ half. Boil the ginger in three 
quarts of the water for half-an-hour, then add the sugar, 
lemon juice, and honey, with the remainder of the water, ani 
strain through a cloth; when cold, add a quarter of the 
white of an egg, and a small teaspoonful of essence of 
lemon; let the whole stand four days, and bottle. This 
quantity will make 100 bottles, at a cost of rather less than 
3s., and the quality will be excellent. It must, however, be 
kept a little longer than the usual time before using. 

Hewry J. R—The Board of Inland Revenue would not 
have the acceptance or rejection of a person (whether leziti- 
mate by birth or otherwise) who is @ candidate for that 
branch of the Civil Service, as all candidates have to be 
examined and approved of by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. The examination is made in order to ascertain— 
whether the candMate is within the limits of age pre- 
scribed for the special department, that he is free from any 
physical defect or disease which would be likely to interfere 
with the proper discharge of his» duties, that his moral 
character is good, and that he possesses the requisite know- 
ledge and ability to qualify him for an official position. 


Communications Recetvep.—“ Lottie S.” is willing to cor- 
respend matrimonially with “Henri de Armanges,” whose 
carte de visite is requested as a preliminary—*" Marion Grey,” 
who is of the middle height, dark, ladylike, and generuly 
considered go. d-looking, well educated, plished, 
thoroughly domesticated, and respectably connected, would 
like to correspond mitrimonially with “Percy Raveus- 
wood.” Cartes de visite to be exchanged — “Charley 
(age twenty-one) thinks “Leolina Violette” is just the 
young lady he should love and wed, and is seeking 
for. He is 5 ft 7 in. in height, of good temper, anil fond 
of music; but as regards position, he states only that he isa 
rileman—* Herbert” and * Arthur,” brothers, respond to 
> " and “ Emily.” “ Herbert” offers himself to 
“Emily.” He is 5 ft 8 in. in ht, rather dark, black 
whiskers and moustache, black eyes, is an officer of volan- 
teers, age twenty-one, and has a private incomo. “ Arthur, 
who is of light complexion, light hair, and blue eyes, 5 ft 
5 in. ia height, age twenty-tive, offers himself to “ Alice. 
Both are of gteady habits, and—do not use tobacco. 
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